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Ir will perhaps appear highly preſuming in me, to intrude on 
the world another Tour through the Highlands, after the number 
that have been already publiſned. But though we have ſeveral 
well written journals, I know of none whoſe object is ſo exten- 
ſive as mine, excepting the excellent Tour by Mr. PxNNANr, 
a work which will always be read with intereſt, and remain a 
monument of the talents and induſtry of its author, I took the 
journal of this eminent writer with me, and compared his 
deſeriptions With the objects themſelves, which, as far as they 
went, were remarkably accurate; but I ſoon found that cou- 
ſiderable employment was left for a gleaner. 


Tuns volumes contain a deſcription of the country, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, natural curioſities, antiqui- 
ties, mineralogy, botany, natural advantages, propoſed improve- 
ments, and an account of the ſtate of manufactures, agriculture, 
fiſheries, and political economy, with local hiſtory and biography. 
My object has been to give as perfect an account as poſſible of 

every 


a 
>a 


PREFACE. 


every place and every thing 1-4aw-: to eſſact which, I have 


not - ventured to rely entirely on my own obſervation, but have 
freely levied contributions on my predeceſſors ; not, however, 
without acknowledging my obligations to them. 


AMoNG other works, I am particularly indebted to Sir JOHN 
S1NCLAIR's Statiſtical Account of Scotland, which is undoubtedly 
the beſt local hiſtory that ever has appeared in any country ; it 
will be an invaluable treaſure to poſterity, and reflects the high- 
eſt credit on the minifters who drew up the accounts of the dif- 
ferent pariſhes. As perſons reſident on the {ſpot muſt be ac- 
quainted with many particulars which will eſcape the traveller 
or 'occafional viſitor, I have been enabled, by conſulting this 
valuable work, to make my accounts much more perfect. In 
ſhort, I truſt, that from all theſe ſources united, I have been able 
to give a more full and correct account of the diſtricts through 
which T paſſed, than has been done 'before in a work of this 
kind. f 


Tuis work is, I hope, adapted to ſerve as a guide to thoſe 
who viſit the Hebrides, or who make what is called the long 


tour of the Highlands by Fort-William, Fort-Auguſtus, and 
. Inverneſs; or to thoſe who make only the ſhort tour by In- 


verary, Dalmaly, Dunkeld, and Stirling; or to thoſe who: only 
viſit Lochlomond and the Falls of the Clyde. The only part not 
deſcribed, is the ſtage in the ſhort tour between Dalmaly and 
Killin. | 

THE 


Tux reader will find ſeveral philoſophical notes, which he 
may perhaps think had better have been omitted; but I was in- 
duced by the example of Dr. Daxwin to hope, that by this 
mean ſome readers might be allured from the ſtraight path of the 
tour, to take a glance at the ſecret operations of nature, and 

that the flight taſte which they would thus have of her dainties, 
| might give them a reliſh for a more ſumptuous repaſt. It is 
only to the general reader that they are addreſſed, the philoſo- 
pher will find ſcarcely any thing new in them ; and thoſe who 
have an abſolute diſlike to all philoſophical inveſtigations may paſs: 
them over. I have generally thrown the natural hiſtory as well 
as the biography into the form of notes, that they might not 
terrify or impede the progreſs of the light reader, but be in rea- 
dineſs to ſatisfy the curioſity of the inquirer. | 


SHOULD it be aſked why I have inſerted many hiſtorical facts, 
ſuch as the maſſacre of Glencoe, Gowrie's conſpiracy, &c. by 
way of epiſodical digreſſions; I can only ſay, that though theſe 
fats ſtand recorded in hiſtory, I have thought proper to inſert 
them, becauſe it makes the place infinitely more intereſting to 


the traveller to have an account of every remarkable circum- . | 


ſtance relating to it before his eye: beſides, many perſons viſit 
theſe ſcenes who are not well verſed in hiſtory, or who may not 
recollect what is connected with the places they examine. 


I EXPECT that what I have ſaid of the wretched ſituation of 
the inhabitants in the Highlands, will give offence to ſome per- 
ſons, 


viii PREFACE; | 


ſforn==, and particularly to thoſe who have it in their power to 
arnz<=liorate their condition; but I was actuated only by a deſire to 
incaſe the comforts, and remove the diſtreſſes of the natives. 
Have in no inſtance knowingly loſt ſight of truth; it has been 
m wiſh and endeavour to 
ſpeak of them as they are, 
nothing extenuate, nor ſet down aught in malice. 


F canvnor let flip an opportunity of paying a ſlight tribute to 
th Companion of my tour, whoſe lively diſpoſition, civility, and 
good nature, contributed not a little to the pleaſure I received, 
aA the productions of whoſe pencil form ſo valuable a part of 
tt is work. 


I HAve adopted the old faſhioned cuſtom of marginal notes, 
o account of the eaſe with which references may be made by 
tl reader: indeed, I can ſee no good reaſon for their being diſ- 
u Tad, as the additional expence is certainly not equal to the ad- 
vaznmntage attending them. 


Tus work was compoſed at Glaſgow, ſome time before I was 
i oEFFered the ſituation I now have the honour to hold in the Royal 
| TE zxzſtitution of Great Britain. This the reader will perceive, from 
i t Re manner in which I have mentioned Anderſon's Inſtitution. 
i I Have not, however, thought it neceſſary to alter what I have 
| | t Here faid, eſpecially as the work was prepared for the preſs, and 
| nt to London, before I had an idea of leaving Scotland. 


Tris 


* 
PREFACE. 


Tr1s work comes before the world very different from what 
I once expected it would. It was not written when the mind 
was cheerful and at eaſe, but in the mid{t of domeſtic diſtreſs, 
the moſt ſevere that the human heart can feel: it was frequently - 
interrupted by lowneſs of ſpirits, occaſioned by the ſudden death 
of a beloved wife, the companion of my ſtudies, and partner of 
my literary labours; and it was only reſumed at intervals with a 
view to relieve a mind oppreſſed by grief, a ſtate ill ſuited to 
compoſition. It likewiſe wants the poliſh which it would have 
received from the hand of one whoſe taſte and ſtyle were infinitely 
ſuperior to my own, and this is the only rational apology I have 
to offer for intruding on others my private afflictions, the force 
of which is yet unabated; and though remeved from the ſad: 
ſcene, the deadly arrow ſticks in the wound, which in recollec- 
tion bleeds as freſh as ever. 


The face with rapture view'd, I view no more ; 
The voice with rapture heard, no more I hear: 
Yet the lov'd features mem'ry's eyes explore ;. 
Yet the lov'd accents fall on mem'ry's ear. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
Loxpon, Feb. 1ſt, 1800. 
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P. 257, line 21, for , Galway,” read © Galloway,” . 
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v. 14, line 6, for . polacrity,” read ® polarity.” 
P. 65, Note, fir © 1758,” read © 1658,” 


P. 76, line 12, for © ill,” read © hill.” 


P. 222, Note, for © St. Ford,” read St. Fond.“ 
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P. 68, line 3, for © waters, read © water,” 


P. 71, line 1, for « Malvinia,” read & Malvina.” 

P. 77, line 15, for © 1722,” read 1123.“ 

P. 129, line 23, for © that metal, read © iron. 

P. 159, line 3, for © hundred,” read © thouſand.“ 

P. 191, line 4, for © 150,000,” read ® 15,000,” 

p. 207, line 2, for © in og,” read © incog.” } 

P. 247, line 4, for © Sir George Maxwell,” read * Sir- 
f + George Clerk Maxwell.” 

P. 251, line 2, for © Evan bridge,” read © the farther 

Annan bridge.” 
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AVING long wiſfied to viſit ſome of the moſt remarkable jury 1798. 
ſcenes in the HiouLanDs and HepzIDes, particularly 
the famous iſland of STAFyA, I ſet off from Glaſgow on the ninth 
of July, 1798, in the morning, accompanied by Mr. Warrs, a 

young gentleman who. had for ſome time made landſcape'and 
miniature painting his ſtudy, and who had likewiſe an ardent 

defire to vie the ſublime ſcenery of the North. Beſides the 
gratification which I promiſed myſelf from ſuch a tour, I was 

in hopes that my health would be benefited by it: the Tabours 

of the ſeſſion, and cloſe: application to the ſubjects of my lecs 

tures, had induced ſome cornplaints which frequently attend a 
ſedentary life, and I expected that exerciſe and à change of 2 
4 Vor. I. B 1 ' ſeenery 
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6 aa hems Mz Watts too, had ſuffered no 
little from intenſe application to ha Profeſſion; fo that we had 
both fimilar objects in view. WW <= took the road leading to 
Dumbarton, which is very. good, ee country flat, and orna- 


t mented, as might be expected in EEmz<= meighbourhood of fo opu- 


lent and populous a city as Glafgr <>, with villas and country 
reſidences. 


Ar rx paſſing through Anderfr . an improving village, we 
next came to the village of Par cĩi g EK, where the company of 
bakers at Glaſgow have fore very = tenſſee mills and granaries: 
thefe mills are ſituated on the ride Kelvin. About five miles 
from Glaſgow we paſſed -Scotſtorm,,  @<loſe to the Clyde; ſoon 
afterwards we had a view of the <=wz<>zent borough of Renfrew, 


on the oppofite fide of the river, A riding on a little farther, 


Vos perceived on our right hand, D ut u mile and a half from 


a villa, or ſmall country-houſe. 


the road, a gateway of a curious g t Hic ſtructure, which would 
have been = rather more fuitablhe= == z>proach to a caſtle than to 
The houſe is called Gari- 
3 | 


e ee M 


Aso or eight miles from 8 as of the 
Clyde, is North-bar, or Sempill- E fe, the feſidence of Lord 
Sempill. The road hitherto, hoe n bear the banks of the 
Ciyde, had been flat, and not inter ing, but before we reached 
the ninth mibe · ſtone, we aſoende . Hittle eminence called Dal - 
notter-hill, juſt below which is r witlage of Old Kilpatrick. 
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THE CLYDE. GREAT CANAL. 


At this place, the view which had been hitherto confined, bo- 
gins to opon, and preſents to the oye a ſeone which is highly 
picturaſgque. The Clyde bore expands to a noble river, pro- 
ducing a very ſine eſſact in the landſape 1 in the middle, the 
rugged rock of Durabarton xiſes abruptly, and ſcorming]y inſu · 
lated ; towards: the right is the ruined. fort of Dunglaſi, pro- 
jecting into the Clyde: a ſingular ſituation, but undoubtedly 
once 2 place of ſtrength :; on the left, almoſt cloſe to the edge + 
of the water, is ſcen Erſkine, the ſeat of Lord Blantyre, plea» 

ſantly ſituated, and ſurrounded by plantations. Farther on the 
right, you pescęive ſome rude and rugged rocks, dipping their 
baſes in the river, a8 if tg confine. it within its limits ; theſe 
rocks are fringed with bruſhwood, but here and there the rude 
-frants appear through the foliage; in the diſtance the lofty | 
mguntaing of Argyleſhice - bound this. charming view, Dum+ 
barten, with its glaſs-works, is ſeen to the right of the rock of 
Dumbarton; and on the left may be diſcerned the towns of 
Port-Glaſgow and Greenock ; the numerous white ſails on the 
Clyde, contribute very much to enliven the proſpect, of which 
perbaps à better idea may be farmed from the annexed plate, 
than from any deſcription. In the fore-ground is ſeen the en: 
trance 0 ö ien 
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Tus 1 Gila, in a friking view, 8 can a he config 


by the art and pee fe of wan. Its extreme length from . 1-4 


the Forth to "Ez 1 x miles. begingivg: at. — 2 
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mouth of the Carron on the eaſt, and ending in the Clyde near 
Kilpatrick,” on the welt caaſt of Scotland. It riſes and falls 
160 feet, by means of thirty-nine locks, twenty of which are 
on the eaſt fide of the ſummit, and nineteen on the welt ; for 
the tide does not ebb ſo low in the Clyde as in the Forth by 
nine feet. There are eighteen draw - bridges, and fifteen aque- 
duct bridges of conſiderable ſizae. About five miles from Kil- 
patrick, the eanal croſſes. the river Kelvin, and is carried over a 
valley by means of an aqueduct bridge, conſiſting. of four arches, 

fixty-five feet- high, and four hundred and twenty in length. 
The fituation of this bridge is very pictureſque, and — a. 
Arikiog © effort of human _—_— and labour.” 


| 


5 * 


VrssELSs of very conſiderable ſixe, for inſtance thoſe drawing 


eight” feet” water, and not exceeding* nineteen feet beam, and 


ſeventy-three” in len ogth, can Raw with . caſe; di ben ils 
canal. * e 


74 


T Hs amazing work will unqueſtionably be found of great 
national utility; by means of it, a tedious and dangerous navi- 
gation, north about, from the eaſtern to the weſtern coaſt, is 
avoided, which is at all times deſirable; but in winter, and in 
time of war, a very important object. It will likewiſe contri- 
bute very conſiderably to the improvement of the country 
through which it paſſes, by giving an eaſy and cheap carriage 
to its produce, and will greatly conduce to the eſtabliſhment of 
manufactures, by affording ſo excellent a conveyance of the 


raw 


GREAT” CANAL, 


raw material and: manufactured goods, as well as coal,” without 
which it is almoſt impoſſible for any manufacture to be cartied 
e eee 1 L. ro EASILY. 1 8 nn 74 
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195 ert that a nxyizabli canal between Falk Forth and 
ples was projected by the miniſters of Charles II. for tranſ- 
ports and ſhips of war, the expence of which was calculated at 


500,000/./a ſum very much. exceeding the abilities of that mo- 


narch's reigu. The project was reſumed in the year 1722, 
when a ſurvey was made; but the buſineſs was carried no farther 
till the yeat 1761, when Lord Napier cauſed: a plan, ſurvey; 
and eſtimate of a canal on à {mall ſcale, to be made at his own 
expence. In ithe year 1764, the truſtecs for fiſheries, &c. pro- 
cured. another ſurvey, plan, and eſtimate of a canal five feet 


deep, the expence of Which was. to be 79, 00 In 1566, a 
ſubſcription was ſet on foot by a number of reſpectable mer- 
chants in Glaſgow,, for making a. canal. four feet deep, and 


twenty-four broad, but when the bill had nearly paſſed through 


Parliament, it was given up on account of the ſmallneſs of the 


ſeale, and a new. ſubſcription. commenced for a canal ſeven 


feet deep, the eſtimate of which was 1 fo, oo This obtained 
the ſanction of Parliament, and in the year 1268, this great 
work was begun, under the n. of the celebrated ae. 


neer Mr. Sn. 


9 28 1 


10 To fupply wach a canal with water, was itſelf a. great. work; 


for this purpoſe, one reſervoir has been formed, which is 
4 twenty- 


Kilpatrick, 


St. Patrick. 


.KILPATRICK. - 


twenty-four foot deep, aud covers fifty acres; there is another 
in the neighbourhood of Kilſyth, the depth of which is twenty» 
two feet, and which extends over a ſpace of ſeventy acres. 
This laſt reſervoir was formed at an inconſiderable expence, in 


tains; the engineer having taken advantage of an extenſive 
hollow, which ſeemed as if ſcooped out on purpoſe by the hand 


of nature. At one part only of this bellow, there was a deep 


opening, 100 feet wide at the bottom, and 200. yards at the 
top; by filling up this to the beight of about twenty-five feet, 
the work was at once eompleted; and by leaving a ſluiee in 
the eenter, it can be filed and emptied at pleaſure. The 
whole is arnamented with plantatiqns, and ſiniſhed in a neat and 
maſterly manner, and forms perhaps ane of the largeſt and moſt 
beautiful artificial ſheets of water in the kingdam. 


 K1ILPATRICK is an inconfiderable village, but has apparently 
been a place of more importance in former times than at 
preſent. It takes its name from St. Patrick, the famous tutelar 
faint of Ireland; Kil Patriek ſignifying the cell of Patrick. He 


is faid to have been born here, and there are ſome circumſtances 


which favour this tradition. 


In the river Clyde, oppoſite to Kilpatrick Chureh, is a large 
ſtone, or rock, viſible at low water, called St. Patrick's ſtone ®, 


and in a burial place in the chureh-yard, is a tombſtone of 


* Statiſtical Account of Kilpatrick, 
great 


compariſon of the ſurface and quantity of water which it con - 
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ROMAN BRIDGE. 


great antiquity; with a figure engraved on it, ſaid to be that of 
St. Patrick, and ſome go ſo far as to affurt, that he was butied 
under it. From this country he paſſed over to Ireland, of 
which he took the charge, and is ſaid to have founded there threo 
hundred and fixty-five churches, - ordained: three hundred and 
fixty-five biſhops, three thouſand: prieſts,. and couverted twelve 


eſtabliſhed a purgatory, and with his ſtaff at once expelled from 
His favourite iſſland every reptile that ſtung ot croaked! ' - 


— From Kilpatrick we turned out · of the road for about a mile 
and a half, to view: the remains- of a. Romau bridge: over a 


brook, at the village of Duntocher, in the line of the Roman 
wall. This bridge has an appearance by no- means unpictu- 
reſque, the arches being ſupported. by rugged rocks, down.. 
which the water of the brook. forms a pretty caſcade.. It has 
been nearly dilapidated, but was repaired in the year 1772 by 
Lord Blantyre, as appears from an inſcription on à ſtone placed 
by the fide: of it . The part which is 3 may however 


de eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
* Pennant's Tour, 4 I. p. 160. 


+ The inſcription is as follows : & 
PONTEM , HUNC. EXTRUI. CURAVIT.. 
IMP. T. EL. ANTONIN., HADR. AUG: 
P. P.QUINT . LOLL. UR. BIC. LEG. 
_ FERE . COLLAPSUM. . RESTITUIT T. 
DOMINUS DE BLANTIRE. A. 
AER, CHR. MDCCLXXIIL. 


thouſand perſons in one diſtrict, baptized ſeven kings at once, 
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+ SUDORIUM.-” - 


Tux Roman wall, (or Graham's Dyke, as it is commonly 


called, from a tradition that a Scottiſh warrior of that name 
ſirſt broke over it) between the Forth and Clyde, may be 
eaſily traced near Duntocher by the mound, . though none of 
the ſtones can be ſeen, excepting now and then in. digging *. 
This wall was firſt marked out by Agricola, and completed in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, under the direction of Lollius 
Urbicus, the Roman Prætor. It extended from Dunglaſs, in 
the Firth of Clyde, to Abercurnie, in the Firth of Forth, 
through a ſpace of thirty- fix miles and 377 paces, forming a 


barrier between the. unconquered Caledonians on the North, 
and the Roman dominions on the South; for though the Ro- 


Sudorium., 


mans made frequent incurſions beyond the rampart, the conſe: 
quences of theſe were only temporary; that people having 
never obtained any permanent eſtabliſhment northward of this 
wall. The. ditch was originally twenty-two feet deep, and 
forty-ſeven wide, and defended by. frequent forts or ſtations... . 


_ Nzax the bridge at Duntocher, in the year 1775, as a coun- 
tryman was digging a trench on the declivity of a hill, be 
turned up ſeveral tiles of uncommon form. They were of 
ſeveral different ſizes, the ſmalleſt being ſeven, and the largeſt 
twenty-one inches ſquare. They were from two to three 
inches in thickneſs, of a reddiſh colour, and perfectly ſound. 
The leſſer ones compoſed the ſides of a canal, or labyrinth of 


® In the track of this wall, ſeveral ſtones haye been dug up, the inſcriptions on 
many of which are entire, and preſerved in the College of Glafgow. 


paſſages, 


ROMAN FORT. 


paſſages, which were covered with the larger tiles, theſe laſt 


forming a floor; above which, when it was diſcovered, lay two 
feet deep of earth. This floor was ſurrounded by a ciſtern- 
wall of hewn ſtone L. The moſt probable conjecture con- 
cerning this building is, that it was uſed as a ſudarium, or hot 


bath, by the neighbouring garriſon, as it is known that the 


Romans almoſt conſtantly uſed this luxury. The ſtones Which 
compoſed the bath, as we were informed, were removed, by 
the taſteleſs decree of the occupier of the ground, to build a 
miſerable cottage. In the neighbourhood of Duntocher-bridge, 
was a Roman fort, now entirely demoliſhed; and the village 
ſeems to have been partly built with the ſtones which com- 
poſed it. On one of theſe ſtones, in the fide of a cottage, the 
word N- E RO is ſtill very legible. Some urns have 
likewiſe been dug up here. On our return to Kilpatrick, we 
viſited ſome very extenſive flax mills, conducted by Lindſay, 
Dalrymple, and Co. 


Vaſſel, an Engliſh gentleman then reſident near Kilpatrick, 
which we accepted, and from whom we experienced much 
hoſpitality and attention. 


AyTER- dinner we purſued our route to Dumbarton. Cloſe 
to the Clyde, and very near the place where the great canal 


| * See Statiſtical Account. 
Yor, I. C joins 


Wr received a very kind invitation to dinner from Mr. 


Flax Mills, 
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Dunglaſs. 
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ic hills, 


; CHAIN OF / ROCKS. 


joins that river, we paſſed Friſkieball, a ſmall villa, ſingularly 
fituated ; and a little farther the ruinous fort of Dunglaſs, ſtand- 
ing on a point of the promontory of Dunglaſs. This was 
once a Roman ſtation, and in the time of Oliver Cromwell, a 
place of conſiderable ſtrength: from its ſituation, it was well 


calculated to command the navigation of the Firth. The fort 


was blown up in the year 1640, by the treachery of an Engliſh 
boy, page to the Earl of Haddington, who, with many perſons 


of high rank, was deſtroyed. 


Wirnix the ruined walls, one ſolitary habitation alone re- 
mains, and one ſingle inhabitant inſtead of an armed hoſt; a 
eircumſtance that can ſuggeſt no unpleaſing reflections to the 


lovers of peace and civilization. The ruins are low and in- 


conſiderable, and by no means ſo pictureſque an object as 
repreſented by Gilpn. | 1 


As we approached Dumbarton, the bold parts of the rock 
decame more and more diſtinct: it appears a ſituation admi- 
rably calculated for a fortreſs, being only acceſſibhle on the 
north-caft, which is well fortified. 


DvuxBvc, the rock on the right of the road, likewiſe puts on 
a majeſtic appearance, and is, as well as the rock of Dum- 
barton, compoſed of baſaltes, which has ſome tendency to a 
columnar form. Indeed there appears to be a chain of rocks 
of this kind, though often interrupted for a conſiderable ſpace, 
Id. extending 
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BASARL TIC COLUMNS: - 


extending from Dumbarton to Stirling, and. perhaps to Edin- 
burgh, for the rocks on which the caſtles of Stirling aud Kdin- 
burgh ſtand, bear a conſiderable reſemblance to the rock of Dum · 


barton. The Campe hills make part of this chain, which ends 


with Dunbue; and thete can be little doubt that the rock on 


which the caſtle of Dumbarton ſtands, has belonged. to it, the | 


intervening ſoil having probably been waſhed away. Baſaltic co- 
dum as will be aſterwards more particularly noticed, have 
been diſcovered in ſeveral places in this line of mountains, 
eſpecially in the weſtern front of the great rock above Cul- 
eruieh, in Stirlingſhire, — EEG 2 W 
* and chiefly hexa gonl. | | 


ih 751 75 * 


* 


% Asevr the thirtcenth anileſtone from Glaſgow, we had the 
this mountain forms che center of: the: back ground; on cach 
alt ere hills of mw ” | 


85S}: 


. 


5 As we 8 the Lute of 8 it ONT, a very a- 


piftureſque object: the rock divides about the middle, and 
ſormis two ſummits: the craggy ſides are ſinely broken, and the 
buildings upon it, though not of themſelves beautiful, have a 
good effect, aud, as Mr; Gilpin juſtly remarks, ſervo to giveat | 


<onſeqtence. e. Tou enter this fortreſs by a gate at the bottow:. 
Within "thexampart part hieb defends the entraice is the guarũ - 
houſe, and lodging for officers ; from hence you aſcend, by a 


long flight of © one Ap., to that part of Tt where it 4. 


Arlt diſtinct view of Benlomond, Which is a very grand one; Bentomond. 


— 


Views from 
the Batteries. 


View of the 
Clyde, &c. 


' cannon. The acceſs to the higher and narrower. ſummit is 


BEAUTIFUL PROSPECTS. 


vides: here is a battery, "barracks for the garriſon, and a well, 
or reſervoir, always filled with water. Above theſe, on the 
lower ſummit of the rock, are ſeveral batteries mounted with 


very difficult. From the upper * are ſome yu exten- 


five s 


 Loox1NG towards PRE you ſee Loch Lover . 
ed by rugged mountains, among which Benlomond is con- 


ſpicuous, rearing: his pointed ſummit far above the reſt, Be- 


tween the lake and Dumbarton, is the rich vale of Leven, 
enlivened by the windings of the river. 


Tun xING caſtward, the Clyde is ſeen forming ſome fine 


ſweeps. Dunglaſs Caſtle appears on the left, and Lord Blan- 
tyre's houſe on the right. Beyond the Clyde, the diſtant 
country is very rich, and on a clear day, the city of Glaſgow | 
may be diſcerned, particularly towards the evening. 


Tux proſpe&t down the Clyde is no leſs intereſting. The 


river expands into a large eſtuary, occupying a. great part of 


the view: beyond are high mountains, whoſe rugged outlines 
and ſurfaces are ſoftened by diſtance, or what painters call 
rial perſpective, and under theſe mountains on the left, are 


diſtinctly ſeen the towns of Greenock and Port Glaſgow. 
Theſe views are not a little enlivened by the white fails which 


continually 
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\ ROCK OE DUMPARTON. 


continually FIRE, the Clyde, bearing the produce of the moſt 


diſtant e of the world. 77 + iT 20 Ml 6 71 796717 ; 75 


: 
: » + © : or 
hy . ? : . 1 i 4 


; ACCORDING to Bede, 4 4 88 n ada this ee, 
Alcluith, or Ancluid, that is, the place on the Cluid, or Clyde; 
but the Scots, or Caledonians, who were formerly ſeparated 
from the Britons by the river Leven, called it Dun Britton, or 
the fort of the Britons, becauſe it was within the territory of 
the Britons. This word was eaſily corrupted to Dumbarton; 
and hence we ſee that the rock or caſtle has given due, name to 
the town and count 7ꝰ. 


Sou parts of the rock of Dumbarton are ſtrongly. mag- 
netic, cauſing a compaſs when brought near it to vary con- 
ſiderably. Indeed this circumſtance was obſerved by Bu- 
channan. In the upper part of the caſtle, he obſerves, is a 
vaſt piece of rock of the nature of a loadſtone, but fo cloſely 


connected and faſtened to the main e that no manner 


of joining appears . 


Tun late ingenious profeſſor Anderſon of Glaſgow, made 
ſeveral experiments on the magnetiſm of this rock, and marked 
with paint thoſe parts which poſſeſſed neee with the 


direction of the poles. 


* Vide Georgii Buchanni rerum gcoticarum Hiſtorize, lib, Xx. ſet. a. 
+ In ſuperiore arcis parte, ingens eſt ſanum, Magnefii quidem lapidis, ſed ita 


Sure cupi coagmgntatum et adhærens, ut commiſſura omnino non appareat. . 
| PROT IR Scot; Hiſt, lib, xx. ſe. 28. 


ConsDzRING 
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© ConTDenNGthat the rock is of the /baflltic Kind, it is not 
ſurprizing that it ſhould be in ſome degfee magnetic. All 
baſaltic pillars that have been tried, have been found fo in a 
greater Wee Thoſe of the Giant's Cauſeway on the 
northeaſt coaſt of Ireland, and thoſe of Staffa, are ſtrongly ſo: 
the lower parts of the pillars poſſeſſing a north polacrity, and 
the higher"patts'a ſouth:;' jaſt in the fame Way, and for the 
ſarbe reaſon, that iron bats do, 'Which fand long in an erect 
poſition. Indeed this might be expected 4 priori from the 
uature of 'baſaltes, a cofiſiderable Part of this fubſtance confiſt- 

"ng of iron approaching to a metallic ſtate. 


; Seotchrhilde T ux true Scotch thiſtle, a rare plant, havin g its light green 
leaves variegated with white, grows in conflderable quantity 
about the bottom of the” rock, 'and ſparingly even on the 

very top. | N | eg; 3:4} T 47 Shi. 


"'AcconDinG ' to Pennant, the Britons in very early times 
| made this rock a fortreſs, it being uſual with them, after the 
= departure of the Romans, to retreat to the tops of craggy 


inacceſſible mountains, to foreſts, and rocks on the ſhores of 


Bo rnius however aſſerts, that the Scots, or ancient Cale- 
donians, were poſſeſſed of it ſome ages prior to the Britons, 
and that it reſiſted all the efforts of Agriebla, who befieged it: 
it is undoubtedly a fort of great antiquity, for the venerable 
N Bede 
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SINGULAR ENTERPRIZE. 


Bede obſerves, that it was the ſtrongeſt fortification poſſeſſed by 
- the. Britons in his days. In former ages it was deemed im- 
1 pregnable. Hiſtory however informs us, that it was reduced 
by famine, in the reign of Egbert king of Northumberland, 
in the year 756, and by eſcalade in 1571. This being a bold 
and ſingular enterprize, I ſhall take the liberty of relating it 
at ſome length, as it may be amuſing to | thoſe, not well ac- 

quainted with Scottiſh hiſtory... 


Ar that time, Lord Fleming was governor of the fort, = 
commillian from the baniſhed Queen. It was the only place of 
frength, of . which. the unfortunate Mary retained poſſeſſion ; 
and its retention was looked upon as an object of importance 
by her friends, as it was the moſt convenient place in the 
kingdom to land any foreign force that might be ſent to her 
aſſiſtance. The ſtrength of the place rendered Lord Fleming 
more ſecure than he ought to have been, conſidering its 
importance, Ile boaſted to the King of France, that he held 
in his hands the fetters of Scotland; and whenever the French 
had leiſure from other wars, if they would lend him a little 
aſſiſtance, he could eaſily put them on, and bring the whole 
kingdom under their power, 


Tus confidence of the goyernor was encreaſed by the trea- 
chery, of the garriſon ſoldiers at Edinburgh caſtle, who had lately 
revolted. The fickneſs of the regent allo, who was ſeverely 
afflicted with the gout, and at that time much hurt by a fall 
from 


Celebrated 


(157L.) 


SINGULAR ENTERPRIZE. 


from his horſe; was a circumſtance not calculated to abate it; 
he was likewiſe encouraged by a truce obtained for them by 
Elizabeth queen of England, which was to expire the laſt day 
of March. Theſe conſiderations rendered him and his garriſon 
ſoldiers ſo ſecure and negligent, that they frequently ſpent the 
whole night in riot and feſtivity, in the neighbouring town of 
Dumbarton, with the ſame thoughtleſſueſs as if the wont had 
enjoyed the moſt profound peace. 


Taz plan of ſurprizing the garriſon was firſt ſuggeſted to the 
regent, then at Glaſgow, by a common ſoldier who had ſerved 
in the fortreſs, but had been diſguſted by what he ſuppoſed to 
be ill uſage. While he lived in the garriſon, his wife uſed often 
to viſit him, and being accuſed (perhaps not unjuſtly) of theft, 
was puniſhed by order of the governor. Her huſband, as Bu- 
channan obſerves, being an uxorious man, and perſuaded of her 
innocence, burned with revenge ; he deſerted to the regent, and 
promiſed that if he would aſſign a ſmall party to follow him, 
he would make him maſter of the fortreſs, | 


Tux regent, though he ſaw the importance of poſſeſſing the 
caſtle, at firſt heſitated, from want of confidence in the man, or 
in the means which he propoſed. This being perceived by the 
ſoldier, he inſtantly ſaid, that as they ſeemed to diſtruſt him, 
he would go himſelf, and be the firſt man to ſcale the walls: 
If you will follow me,” faid he, with foldier-like bluntneſs, «1 
: Un will 
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will make you Waiters of the doggy, — 


then let it alone,” 


Tux man appeared confident, ſenſible, and reſolute; in ſhort, 
the attempt was deemed worth hazarding, it being thought 
worth while to riſk almoſt any danger for ſuch a prize. The 
expedition was committed to Captain Craufurd, a bold and 
excellent ſoldier. The firſt of April was the day fixed on for 


the execution of this daring attempt, as the truce granted- to 
the rebels, through the mediation of the Queen of England, 


would then have expired. In the mean time, ladders and 


other neceſſaries were prepared, and the whole was kept _ 
foundly ſecret. 


On the evening of the 31ſt of March, an officer of the name 
of Cunningham was ſent, with a party of horſe, to guard all 


' avenues to the caſtle, that no intelligence of the defign might 
reach the governor, Craufurd followed him with a ſmall 


but determined band: the place of rendezvous was the foot of 
Dunbuc, a hill before deſcribed, and fituated about a mile and 


a half from the caſtle. 


fI 4 


Hers Craufurd informed the ſoldiers of the deſign of their 
expedition; he ſhewed them the perſon who was to lead them 


on, and had promiſed firſt to mount the walls; and told them 


that he and the other officers were determined to follow. The 
ſoldiers were eaſily perſuaded to follow their leaders; the foot 
Vol. I. D immediately 


| Lp — 
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D | immediately proceeded towards the caſtle, while the horſe were 
ordered to remain at Dunbuc, to aſſiſt them in * retreat, 
— the Wr ders 


In their way to the ks two ee een occurred Which 
diſconcerted them; the bridge over a brook which runs between 
the fields was broken down, and a fire appeared ſuddenly at 
a ſmall diſtance from it; this led them to ſuſpect that the deſign 
had been diſcovered, that the bridge had been broken down to 
ſtop them, and that the fire had been kindled by the ſoldiers 
from the garriſon, to diſcover or prevent their approach. But a 
ſele band, reſolutely bent upon their object, were not to be 

repulſed or intimidated by trifles: the bridge was ſoon repaired, 
ſo as to be made paſſible, and the ſcouts who were ſent to- 
wards the place where the light was ſeen, could find no appear- 
ance either of fire or light, which gives Buchannan reaſon to 


ſuppoſe that it had been an ignis fatuus, or meteor of ſome 
kind *. 


"Wren they arrived at the bottom of the rock, the night 
was far advanced, and they were afraid leſt the clearneſs of the 
ſky, which was covered with ſtars, and the appearance of 
day-light, ſhould diſcover them to the centinels who watched 
above. 

* Miſh ad locum, ubi flamma viſa fuerat, ſpeculatores i nullum ibi ignis 


veſtigium repertum, unde intellectum eſt, ardorem illum ex eo genere eſſe flam- 


marum, que, in acre genitæ, interim ſubſidunt in terras, et ſubito conſpectæ va- 
neſcunt,-Buchanni Rerum, Scot, Hiſt. lib, xx. ſect. 31. 


THE 
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Tux miſt, however, which generally at this ſeaſon of the Dumhonan: 


Fortreſs, 


year, hangs heavy over rivers and lakes, had overſpread the — 


upper regions of the caſtle; a circumſtance eſteemed fortunate 
by the officers, and wy 4 the men MPR he as a 


11 omen. 


"a was at as Leh of the rock hat the aſſailants made 


this bold attempt, becauſe in that place there were fewer cen- 
tinels, and their guide aſſured them they would find a good 
landing. Here, however, they met with an accident, which 
nad nearly fruſtrated the whole deſign. The firſt ladder was 
ſcarce fixed, when the weight and eagerneſs of thoſe who 
mounted, brought it to the ground; and though no perſon 
received any injury by the fall, yet they feared that the noiſe 


might alarm the centinels. Liſtening a moment, and finding 


all ſtill, they proceeded again; and placing their ladders with 
more caution, ſeveral of them attained the firſt landing: there 
they found an aſh-tree growing out of a cleft in the rock, to 


which they tied ropes, and thus drew up their fellow ſol- 


diers. Their ladders were made faſt a ſecond time but 
in the middle of the aſcent, they met with an unforeſeen dif- 
ficulty. One of their companions was ſeized with a ſudden 
fit, and clung, ſeemingly without life, to the ladder. All were 
at a ſtand—to paſs him was impoſſible; to tumble him down 


the rock cruel; and might occaſion a diſcovery; but Captain 


Craufurd's preſence of mind did not for a moment forſake him. 
He ordered the ſoldier to be tied faſt to the ladder, that he 


D 2 might 
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Dumbarton avijeht not fall when the fit was over, and turning that fide to- 


Fortreſs. 


—— wards the rock, they mounted on the other without difficulty. 


Day now began to dawn, and there ſtill remained a high wall 
to ſcale; but after furmounting ſo many greater difficulties, this 
was ſoon accompliſhed. Ramſay, the guide, and two ſoldiers 
got upon the wall; they were diſcovered by the centinels, who 
gave the alarm, and aſſaulted them with ſtones. Ramſay in- 
ſtantly leaped down into the caſtle, and was ſet upon by three 
of the guard; he defended himſelf with great courage, till his 
fellow ſoldiers ſecing his danger, leaped down after him, and 
preſently diſpatched the aſſailants. The reſt of the party fol- 
lowed as quickly as poſſible, with repeated ſhouts, and the 
utmoſt fury, and took poſſeſſion of the magazine and cannon. 
The officers and ſoldiers of the garriſon being alarmed, ran out 
naked and unarmed, and were more ſolicitous about their own 
ſafety, than making reſiſtance, | 


Tux governor, Lord Fleming, flipping down part of the 
rock, and deſcending along a bye-way, was let out at a poſtern, 


got into a finall boat which was under the walls, and fled into 
Nu hah 4 A 


AFTER the principal priſoners were ſecured, and the ſoldiers 
had leiſure to examine the path they had taken, it appeared to 
them ſuch a tremendous precipice, that they declared if they 


had foreſeen the danger of the ſervice, no reward whatever 
ſhould have induced them to undertake it. 


Tnus 


CASTLE AND TOWN: OF DUMBARTON. 


Taus did private reſentment, without any political conſi- 
deration whatever, put into the hands of the regent, this im- 


portant fortreſs, It is a curious reflection, but upon examina- Obſervation. 


tion it will be found generally true, that the greater number of 


public events of con{equence, have their ſource in private 
pique, or private intereſt, Hiſtory is full of inſtances, where 
from theſe motives, mankind have undertaken, what they never 


wonld have done from more enlarged conſiderations; and the 


great buſineſs of the politician is to turn theſe private intereſts 
to his advantage. In the preſent inſtance, probably, no re- 
ward could have induced the ſoldier to betray the garriſon, 
while pique at the conduct of the governor carried him to ſuch 
a length, that rather than forego his revenge, he riſked the 
maſſacre of numbers who had never offended him. Reaſon is 
a cumbrous machine, which cannot eaſily be moved; but our 
paſſions are the ſprings by which the deſigning act upon us, 
and gain their purpoſes. 


As the caſtle of Dumbarton commands the navigation of the 
Clyde, and is the key of the weſtern highlands, the fortifications 
are generally kept in repair; it is garriſoned by invalids under 
the command of a governor, and ſome ſubalteru officers, The 
government is ſaid to be worth 7oo/. a year. 


DuMBARTON is but an inconſiderable town, built upon the 
eaſtern bank of the Leven, which almoſt encircles it. It has 
ſome few modern houſes, but the greateſt part of the buildings 

arc 


Town of 
Dumbarton. 
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are antique. It was erected into a royal burgh by Alexander II. 
in the year 1221, and has a good harbour, Where large brigs 
may lie fafe in all weathers. About 2000 tons of ſhipping 
belong to this place, which employ 70 ſeamen. The town is 
entirely free of all impoſts and borough taxes, but is by no 
| means in a flouriſhing or increafing ſtate. This ſeems to be 
l owing chiefly to che corporation laws, which prevent ſtran- 
_ gers from working at their trades, without paying very high 
| | entries“. Monopolies of this kind generally do harm to a 
l place, as well as to the corporation itſelf, and ought to be abo- 
- liſhed: indeed there are few inſtances of places attaining any 
GlaG works, conſiderable conſequence, where trade is thus fettered. —In this 
town is a conſiderable manufaQtory of crown and bottle glaſs, 
which employs about 1 30 hands; of the extent of this manu- 
facture ſome idea may be formed, on being told that it pays on 
- an average 3,800/. a year in duties to government. The way in 
which theſe duties are collefted, is -however a great check 

upon the manufacture. 


b a " 
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Printhields, Tux extenſive 'printfields in the neighbourhood employ 
many of the inhabitants of Dumbarton: indeed of late ſeveral 
families have removed from the town to Renton, Bonhill, and 


other new villages, to be nearer the works where they are 
are employed, 


Stat. Report of Dumbarton. 


PACKETS 


CHARACTERISTICS. | 


'Pacxers. fail every day to Glaſgow, Greenock, and Port 
Glaſgow ; and a ſtage coach runs three times a week to 


Glaſgow. 


* 


Ar a little diſtance from the town to the north eaſt, is a 


gothic arch, which is ſuppoſed to have been formerly near the 
center of the town; but the Leven here expands into a kind 
of lake, or baſon, before it joins the Clyde, and has probably 


23 


encroached upon the town. This arch is all that remains of a 


college of ſecular prieſts. 


Tnovon the general appearance of the place is dull, yet it is 


a little enlivened in the ſummer ſeaſon, by the travellers paſſing 
through in their way to the charming ſcenes of Lochlomond 
and the highlands. Dumbarton formerly gave the title of Earl 
to a branch of the Douglas family. 


Ta1s place is well adapted for manufactures, both on account 
of its ſituation on the Firth of Clyde, and from its being well 
ſupplied with fuel and proviſions, thoſe indiſpenſable requiſites 
to the manufacturing poor, and on reaſonable terms: houſe rent 
is likewiſe low—But the people are fond of a ſea-faring life, 
as 1s uſual in ſuch ſituations: indeed this is the greateſt bar to 
manufactures in a ſea- port, the inhabitants having ſeldom the 


ſteadinoſs requiſite for manufacturers. There are but few 


inſtances, either in England or Scotland, of manufactures being 
carried on, to any great extent, in a ſea- port town. 


1 


AGRICULTURE, 
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Agricultare, 


GENFRAL OBSERVATIONS. 


'Aontevrtvir, in this county, has not had much attention 


paid to it, at feaſt to its improvement, till within a very few 


years; but the public ſpirit has of late been conſiderably rouſed 
to this moſt uſeful and independant occupation; and the county 


of Dumbarton, which is very capable of improvement, is faſt 


advancing in its agricultural progreſs. The farmers in this 
neighbourhood do indeed poſſeſs numerous advantages; being ſo 
near a ſeaport-town, they have high prices, and ready money 
for every thing they raiſe, Wheat is ſown in October, No- 
vember, December, and even in January, and is generally 


reaped in Auguſt. Oats are ſown from the end of March to 


the middle of April; and reaped about the end of Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, or ſometimes not till October. Barley is ſown about 
the end of May, or beginning of June, and reaped in Auguſt 
or September. As the latter part of the ſeaſon is often very 
wet, the corn, and particularly oats, ſuffer very much, eſpe- 
cially when it is not reaped till late in October; would it not 
be advantageous, in moſt parts of the weſt and north of Scot- 
land, to procure ſeed corn from countries ſtill farther north, 
which is known to ripen ſooner than the ſeed of the country. 
In Lapland, barley ripens in ſixty days, whereas in the ſouth 
of France, it takes no leſs than 130 or 140 days to ripen it. 
The ſame holds true, though not perhaps to ſuch a degree, with 
reſpect to ſeeds brought from theſe countries. This depends 
upon the different ſtate of the irritable principle; both the 
plants and animals of northern climates, poſſeſſing more irrita- 
bility than thoſe of ſouthern latitudes, the irritability of theſe 


9 n N laſt 


FALL OF RAIN. 


laſt being exhauſted by the ſtimulus of heat. I could wiſh to 
direct the attention of the weſtern parts of Scotland to this cir- 
cumſtance, as it would certainly be important to haſten the 
harveſt in theſe countries as much as poſſible. Auguſt is the 
month in which the leaſt rain falls here during the ſummer, 
excepting June: September and Odobet are often very wet®. 
During theſe months, not only a great quantity of rain falls, but 
it is more conſtant, accompanied by a cold and cloudy atmo- 
ſphere, which is very unfavourable either to the ripening of 
graim, or drying it after it is cut; and though iti July and 
Auguſt a good deal of rain falls, as appears by the abſtra& 
given in the note, yet this falls in pretty heavy ſhowers, while 
the intervals are very fine, the ſun ſhining clear and bright, 
often for ſeveral days together. | 


4 

be following is an abſtract made 8 W which I found 3 
papers of tlie late Profeſſor Anderſon, who kept a very accurate account of the 
quam ties of ram which fell at Glaſgow, from the year 1782 to 1793 incfuſiye-. 1 
have put down the average quantity for each month during that time, Glaſgow [is 
about 15 miles eaſt from Dumbarton, and nearly the ſame quantity of rain is ſuppoſed 
„ e? Ty" perhaps rather more at the latter. | 


f „ Heben. | Techs. I 

3 - - 2972 | July, AY 308 
Feb. — — 2,22 Auguſt, — — 2,5 
March, - = „%s; ᷑ Sept. 3½2 
April, - - 1,23 - Oct. S 3:28 8 
May, - - 2,11 Nov. = - 2,15 
June 1,76 Dc. 2577 


The average quantity of rain at Glaſgow, during the ſame number of years, 
deduced from the fame journal, is 28,958 inches, 


Vor. I. | E 


Wz 


fertile. 


SMOLLET'S HOUSE 


Wx ſlept at Dumbarton, and left that town on the 10th of 
July, at fix o'clock in the morning. Before we had got half a 


mile from the place, it rained exceedingly hard, but in about 


half an hour it cleared up, and the remaining part of the day 
was remarkably fine. On leaving Dumbarton, we. croſſed the 
bridge over the river Leven, which iſſues from Loch Lomond, 

and falls into the Clyde; we paſſed the road to the left which 
leads. to Arroquhar by Loch-gair and Loch- iloung, aud purſued 
that to Lufs, which is excellent and remarkably. pleaſant. On 
the right is the Leven, on the left very fine ſloping banks, 
covered with wood, and before us the my. which i is 3 


Wunn we had advanced about two miles on Fe. we 
paſſed, on our right, the houſe where Ds. SMOLLET was botn, 
an old and high manſion, built in the ſtyle of the time; a little 
farther on the left, is a monument erected to the memory of this 
celebrated man, by his relative, the late IAMESs SMoLLET of 
Bonhill. This monument is very lofty, and may be ſeen from 
a conſiderable diſtance, The annexed plate gives a view of 
the monument and houſe. It is a round column, of the Tuſ- 
can order, terminated by a vaſe. On a abs ae the road, 
is the TO inſcription : 
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AND! MONUMENT... 


Siſte Viator 11 Ach o Pl oiit 397 
Si lepores, ingeniique venam 3 trol 
Si morum callidiſſunum pictorem, 
Unquam es miratus, 
Immorare paululum memorize 
| To BIX ̃ SMOL LET, e 11 1 
Viri virtutibus hiſce 
i in homine et cive, 
Et laudes et imiteris, 
Haud mediocriter ornati; 
Qui in literis varus verſatus, 
Poſtquam, felicitate ſibi propria, 
ſe poſteris commendaverat, 
Morte acerba raptus 
Anno tatis 51, 
Eheu! quam procul a patria, | 
Prope Liburni portem in _— : 
| Jacet ſepultus: | 
Tali tantoque viro, 097 Ga ng 
Cui, in decurſu, lampada 
Se potius tradidiſſe decuit, 
. Hanc columnam, 
Amoris cheu! inane monumentuſm 
In ipſis Liviniæ ripis 
Quas, verſiculis, ſub exitu vite, illuſtratas, 
Primis, infans, vagitibus Fe | of 
Ponendam curavit - vi 
Taconve SMOLLET de Bonhill, a 
E 2 Fon 


(1 


wed 


= 


T NMANALAT ION. 


For the fake, of my Engliſh readers, I ſhall ſubjoin the fol- 


lowing free — > Mr. Lxrricx. 
* Gun Traveller! 
If humour, and a happy vein of wit; 
If manners, painted by the moft ſlcilful hand, 
Ever challenged your admiration, 
Pauſe awhile on the memory 
Of Torias SMOLLET, M. D. 
A perſon not {lightly adorned with thoſe virtues 
which deſerve your praiſe and imitation, 

As a man, and a citizen. 
Converſant in various parts of literature, 
After he had recommended his name to poſterity, 
by a happy exertion of original genius, 

He was cruelly ſnatched away by death, 
In the fifty-firſt year of his age. 
Alas! far diſtant from his country, 
near Leghom, a port of Italy, 
Slpep his remains ! 
To ſuch, and ſo great a man, 
Was this Column exected, 
By his couſin-german, Jauzs SMOLLET , 
Who, in the decline of life, 
Might rather have reſigned this office of piety, 
to be performed: towards his own. remains, 
By a relative ſo prematurely deceaſed. 


Unavailing 


"PRINTFIELDS, 


Unavailing monument of affection! 
Placed on the banks of that Leven, 
which refounded the firſt cries of his infancy ; 
And not long before his departure, 
Its own praiſes, the tribute of his muſe. 
Tux village immediately beyond the monument, is called Printed. 
Renton ; it is in an improving ſtate, and is chiefly inhabited by 
| perſons employed in the printing works: a little farther, on the 
right, is Cordale, belonging to Stirling and Co. who are likewiſe 
proprietors of ſome of the moſt extenſive printfields, on 
the banks of the river. An idea of the large ſcale on which 
theſe works are conducted, may be formed, when it is N 
known that the Leven and Milton printfields pay to 1 
ment upwards of 45 40, ooo a year duty. 


THERE can be no doubt that the country is enriched, and the 
nation benefited, ſo far as wealth may be accounted a benefit, 
by theſe works; but at the ſame time it will ſcarce be denied, 
that the innocent ſimplicity of manners will be baniſhed, and 
the love of gain, which has a ſtrong tendency to contract the 
heart, and baniſh the ſocial affections, will, as well as other 
vicious propenſities, take their place. Could'Dr. Smollet take 
a view of his native vale, inſtead of the quiet and happy paſtoral 
ſcenes which he ſo elegantly deſcribes; inſtead of bleating flocks, 
and ſhepherds piping their rural Jays, he would find it the buſy 
havnt of men; and though, as a patriot, he might perhaps rejoice, 

| yet 


%/ę⁶ Q op TO LEVEN WATER. 


yet it is much to be doubted whether he would not regret the 
ralm repoſe this country enjoyed when it was ſo dear to him. 
His charming Ode to Leven Water, paints the beauties of this 
vale in colours fo juſt, ſo chaſte, and ſo pleaſing, that I cannot 
forbear inſerting it. 


Ode. On Leven's banks, while free to rove, 
and tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happieſt ſwain 

that ever trod th' Arcadian plain. 


3 


Punx ſtream! in whoſe tranſparent wave 
my youthful limbs-I'wont to lave ; 
no torrents ſtain thy limpid ſource, 
no rocks impede thy dimpling courſe, 
that ſweetly warbles o'er its bed, 
with white, round, poliſh'd pebbles ſpread ; 
while, lightly pois'd, the ſcaly brood 
in myriads cleave thy cryſtal flood, 
The ſpringing trout, in ſpeckled pride; 
the ſalmon, monarch of the tide ; 
the ruthleſs pike, intent on war ; 
the ſilver ce], and mottled par, 


DzvoLvInG from thy parent lake, 
a charming maze thy waters make, 


BUCHANNAN AND KILLEARN, 


by bow'rs of birch and groves of pine, 
and hedges flower'd with eglantine, 


STILL on thy banks ſo gaily green, 
may num'rous herds and flocks be ſeen ; | 
and laſſes' chanting o'er the pail, 

and ſhepherds piping in the dale; 
and ancient faith, that knows no guile, 
and induſtry imbrown'd with toil; 
and hearts reſolv'd, and hands prepar'd, 
the bleſſings they enjoy to guard 


ProCEREDING about a mile, on the right we paſſed Bonhill, 
the ſeat of Mr. SMoOLLET; and near half a mile farther, the road 
that leads to Balloch “, on the other fide of the river, where a 
large fair for horſes is held annually on the 5th of September. 
There 1s a ferry over the Leven to Balloch, from whence the 
road leads to Buchannan, the reſidence of the Duke of Montroſe, 
and to the village of Killearn, the native place of the celebrated 
George Buchannan, the poet and hiſtorian : as a Latin poet he 
certainly excelled all his cotemporaries, and was perhaps inferior 
to none whatever, ſince the Auguſtan age. Near Killearn, is 
erected to his memory, an obeliſk 100 feet high, which is viſible 
from ſeveral parts of Loch Lomond. This obelifk was built by 
ſubſcription, in the year 1788, more than 200 years after his 
death. The late Profeſſor Anderſon firft ſuggeſted the propriety 
of ſuch a monument, and was. indefatigable in obtaining ſub- 


® Balloch ſignifies the mouth of the lake, 


ſeriptions ; 
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Bo hill 


Buchannan, 


Killearn, the 
birth place of 
Geo.Buchan- 


nan. 


Garles, the 
birth place of 
Lord apier, 


Belretiro, 


VIEW OF THE LAKE: 


ſcriptions ; it was firſt intended to be placed at the head of 
Buchannan- ſtreet, in Glaſgow ; but the place of his nativity was 
afterwards judged more proper *, 


Ir may indeed be obſerved, that this charming country has 
been fertile in genius, as well as beautiful ſcenery, and the fruits 
of the earth. At Garlies, in the neighbourhood of Loch-Lomond, 
and not far from the Leven, was born anotherggreat man; per- 
haps one of the greateſt that ever lived, if greatneſs be eſtimated 
by the benefits beſtowed upon mankind. This perſon was Lord 
Nariknx, the inventor of logarithms, a diſcovery, which, by the 
eaſe and expedition it has introduced into calculation, has won- 
derfully aſſiſted the ' ſcience of aſtronomy, as well as practical 
geometry and navigation. 


Pass ix the road leading to Balloch Ferry, about the fifth 
mileſtone, on the road from Dumbarton to Luſs, we had the firſt 
view of the lake, which is particularly grand and pictureſque. 
Its poliſhed ſurface, ſurrounded by rugged mountains, and. bro- 
ken by rich and beautiful iſlands, cannot fail to arreſt the 
attention of every ſtranger. On the border of the lake, near its 
ſouthern - extremity, is Cameron, the property of Mr. Smollet 
of Bonhill, well ſheltered, and commanding a fine view of the 
watery expanſe. About a mile farther, we paſſed Belretiro, the 
property of a younger ſon of the family of Bonhill; its beautt- 
ful and retired ſituation well deſerves the name given it by the 


* Some. particulars of the life of this celebrated man will be found in the Appendix. 
4 | owner; 


CRUEL MASSACRE. 


owner; it commands a cliafwing. view of the lake and its 
different 3 aan 15:20 5 % 4 


On the left is Dun Fion, or the Hill of Fingal, ſuppoſed to 
have been one of the hunting ſeats of that hero. We next 
croſſed, by a ſmall bridge, the water of Fruin, hurrying into the 
lake, and riſing on the left in Glen Fruin, or the Glen of Sorrow, 


ſo called from agþloody conflict which took place there Damen N 


the Cor aunouxs and MACGREGORS. 4 Þ 


In the year 1594, the clan of the Men a lawleſs and 
turbulent clan, whoſe property and reſidence were in Glenorchay, 


came down upon the low country of Dumbartonſhire, and com- 
mitted various outrages and depredations, particularly upon the 


territories of the Colquhouns; which plundering excurſions they * 


ſeveral times repeated. In the year 1602, Humphry Colqu- 


houn raiſed his vaſſals to oppoſe them, and was joined by many 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, whoſe property had ſuffered. 


by the Macgregors. The parties met in Glen Fruin, where a 
dreadful combat enſued. They fought with great obſtinacy till 


night parted them, and many were killed on both ſides, but the 


loſs of the Colquhouns was very great. The laird of Colqu- 
houn eſcaped, and retired to a ſtrong caſtle on the banks of the 
lake, but was cloſely purſued by a party of the enemy; they 
broke into the caſtle, and found him in a vault, where they put 
him to death, with many circumſtances of cruelty. This hap- 
pened in the month of February. What added to the horror of 

Noi, | F the 
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c LAN OF MACGREGORS. 


the conflict, was the maſſacre of ſeveral young gentlemen, who 


| had taken no ſhare in it whatever. They had come from the 


ſchool of Dumbarton, to ſee the battle, which they beheld from 
a bill above Glen Fruin, but were in the evening ſhut up in a 
barn for ſafety. The Macgregors diſcovering them, bardarouſiy 
ou them to death, to the number of eighty. 


Ons of the furvivors of the Colquhouns, who was now be- 
come the chief, ſupplicated the aſſiſtance and protection of 


James VI, againſt this lawleſs clan; and in order to excite the 


compaſkon of his majeſty, he carried with him a number of 
women, who each diſplayed a bloody garment of ſome relation 
or friend that had been murdered by the Macgregors. On ac- 
count of ' theſe cruelties, the clan of Macgregor was proſcribed 
as- « lawleſs limmers, or villains.” 


Even the name was to be 


for ever aboliſhed, and at baptiſm no clergyman was to give it 


under the penalty of banzſhment and deprivation. 


HarriL x ſuch times are no more! The legiſſature has ſome 


time ſince repealed theſe acts, alledging that ©* the cauſes in- 


ductive of them for ſupprefiing the name of Gregor or Mac- 
gregor, are now little known, and have long ceaſed,” The 
tribe is as civilized and peaceable as any other, and diſtinguiſhed 
by active virtues. 


Fnon this part of the road we had a very beautiful view of 
the lake, by whoſe fide we: now traveled, ſeldom lofing ſight of 
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ROS DOE. 


it. Near the ninth mileſtone we paſſed Roſs Lodge, on our 
right, the property of Mr. Col aun; and ſoon afterwards 
came in ſight of FIGS the ſeat of Sir JaMEs CoLQumoun 
of Luſs. 


Tuts daſs is moſt charmingly ſituated, on a rich ' peninſula, 
projecting into the lake, fo as to appear inſulated : the ground 
is finely wooded, and a tower of the old caſtle, the habitation of 
Sir James Colquhoun's anceſtors, and probably that in which 
the laird was murdered by the Macgregors, forms an excellent 


contraſt to the modern manſion : Tome very bold and rugged 


mountains compoſe the back ground ; indeed, .a more e 
en than this is ſeldom een. 


Th LITTLE 3 on the Gime ſide of the road, ſtands Cam- 
ſtradden, the property of one of the ancient family of Colqu- 
houns ; and ſtill to the right, on the fide of a hill, is a valuable 
quarry of blue flate, From 250,000 to 360,000 ſlates have 
been annually exported from it. Many of them are ſent down 


the lake, and along the Leven to Greenock, Glaſgow, and 


Paiſley, but the greater part goes acroſs the lake to Stirlingſhire, 


This quarry employs about twenty hands, There is another on 


the eſtate of Luſs, but not quite fo extenſive . 


LEAVING this quarry, we croſſed the water of Luſa, a furious 
torrent, precipitating aged from the lofty mountains on the left, 


. tf, 
r into 


id 


Camſtradden 


Laſs. 


* 


VILLAGE OY Luss. 


A 
into the lake. Soon after crofling this turbulent ſtream, we 
arrived at the village of Luſs, and breakfaſted at the inn, but 
found the attention and accommodations very indifferent *. 


Tunis village is ſituated on a flat piece of ground, projecting 
into the lake, through the middle of which, the water of Luſs 
paſſes, whoſe banks are beautifully cloathed with wood, It may 
indeed be obſerved, that wherever we find a piece of level ground 
encroaching on the lake, we alſo find a ſtream or rivulet running 
through it; and it is this ſtream which has formed the encroach- 
ment: the ſand and other ſubſtances waſhed down by the 
mountain torrents, and depoſited in the plain, where the velocity 
of the water decreaſes, gradually exclude the water of the lake, 
and at laſt confine the rivulet itſelf to a narrow channel. 


Tue fituation of Luſs is delightful, being near the middle of 
the lake, and having a view of ſeveral of the iſlands, and of the 
cloud-capped mountains, indented with deep ravines. The 


Born ſides of the road from Dumbarton to Luſs, are intereſting to a botaniſt. 
The Digitalis purpurea, or fox glove, enlivens the hedge-rows the whole way with 
its purple ſpikes: oppoſite Cameron, are amazing quantities of the Spiraea ulnaria, 
or meadow- ſweet, and Valeriana officinalis, or great wild valerian, the largeſt I ever 
ſaw. Cats are very fond of the root of this plant, and rat-catchers employ it to draw 


the rats together, Near Roſs Lodge, on the oppoſite fide of the road, the Narthecium 


offifragum, or baſtard aſphodel, grows in abundance. This plant has obtained its 
ſpecific name from its ſuppoſed property of ſoftening the bones of animals that. eat 
it. This opinion, however, wants confirmation, (ſee Withering's Botany). In 
many parts of the road between Roſdoe and Luſs, the Erica tetralix, or croſs-leaved 
heath, beautifies the banks with its elegant purple flowers, 


church 
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4 
church and manſe ſtand cloſe to the border of the lake, con- 
cealed among trees“. | „„ 


AFTER breakfaſt we repaired to the manſe, to viſit Dx. STUART, 
the miniſter, a man of great taſte, and learning; he received us 
very politely, and ſhewed us his garden, which contains a variety 
of ſcarce plants, particularly Britiſh alpines, brought by himſelf » 
from their native mountains, - I found here moſt of the ſcarce 
plants which grow upon Benlomond and Benevis, as well as in 
the wilds of the Hebrides, but being removed into a milder 
clime, they flouriſh much more : luxuriantly. 


Du. STUART has for ſome time been engaged in tranſlating 
the Bible into Gaelic. 


As we wiſhed to viſit ſome of Loch Lomond's beautiful 
iſlands, Dr. Stuart had the goodneſs to procure us a boat, and we 
rowed towards one, which was at a little diſtance from Luſs, 
from whoſe high top we were told we ſhould have a view of the 


greateſt part of the lake. This iſland is called Inchtavanach; 
and when we reached it we were by no means diſappointed ; 
for whether we conſider the extent of Loch end. or the 


* In 1790 a cotton mill was erected near this village, of a bre the moſt ſuitable 
to the place ; being ſufficiently large to give bread to ſuch as might otherwiſe want 
employment, but not to give encouragement to the vices, which are too apt to. 
abound wherever a promiſcuous multitude is aſſembled, It employs from thirty to, 
forty perſons, young and old. (Stat, Account.) 


variety 


1 . %o n LOMOND'S 


variety and grandeur of its ſeenery, it 18 pip Id RU to 
any lake in Great Britin. 


Tuts magnificent expanſe of water is about thirty meaſured 
miles in length, in ſome parts its breadth exceeds eight or ten 
miles, and its ſurface contains more than 20,000 acres of 
water “. | 


Ifands. Taz number of iſlands, ſmall and great, is at preſent about 

thirty: moſt of them are finely wooded, and ten conſi- 
Inchta- derable in ſize. Inchtavanach, which we had now reached, 
is about three quarters of a mile long, and near half a mile 
broad. It contains about 150 acres, chiefly covered with wood 
and heath f, the latter growing to a very large ſize. This 
iſland is not at preſent inhabited—at a remote period, a monk 
is ſaid to have fixed his reſidence there, from whom it derives 
its name; Inch-ta-vanach ſignifying the ifland of the monk's 
houſe. A ſweeter retirement, or one more adapted for contem- 
plation, could not perhaps have been choſen. This is the 
higheſt ifland in the lake, and is compoſed chiefly of grey gra- 
nite ; towards the lower parts are found ſome rocks of micaceous 
ſhiſtus, and confiderable quantities of quartz. It is frequented 
. | by the roebuck. | 


|. Tus aſcent up the iſland is very ſteep, but is now much 
facilitated by a winding road made by Sir JAMEs COLQUYOUN. 


a ® Stat, Account of Luſa. + Erica vulgaris. | 
A a . i | When 
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When we gained the top, our labour was repaid by the beauti- Views. 
ful views it afforded. Towards the north; the ſcenery was very North view. . 


bold indeed: the lake is terminated, and as it were, confined, 
by Benlomond and other highland mountains, which dip their 
ſteep ſides in the water, and hide their Jofty fronts above the 
clouds. The fiveet village of Luſs, and ſeveral of * Wands 
| n De 11 55 


A1 4 9 1 | | TIA 15 49 g (3 
On 3 to abe ſouth, the view is much more ſoft, though 
leſs ſublunc ſome of the larger and more beautiful iflands, 
with the peninfala of Roſdoe, art included in it. At a diſtance 
is een the rock of Dumbarton, with gently ſwelling mountains 
Ow 3 | 


reſt this will be as proper a place as any to give a ſhort de- 
n 


. 3 © . - 


Tax moſt ſouthern 14 | wa iflaad in tho lake ; is Inchmarrin, 


which is about two miles in length, and one in breadth. It is 


n 


the property of the Duke of Mom TSR, is well wooded, and 


abounds in paſture. This iſland ſupports about 200 deer, under 
the care of a game-keeper, who, with his family reſide on it; 
At the weſt end of the iſle are the ruins of an old caſtle, once 
the habitation, of the Earls of Lennox, near which, ſtauds., 4 
neat hunting lodge, built by the Duke of Montroſe in 1793. 
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Tux 


Gr inge. 


Tach Torr. 


Inch Clear. 


Inch Aber. 
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Tux next iſland, north of Inch Murrin, is Grange, about 
Half a mile in length, covered with oak wood, and landing 
but 578 a | | Ken 


— ens is the next; this iſland is about the 
ſtze of the former, and is, like it, covered with oaks. It derives 
its name from the circumſtance of its conſiſting of ſmall hills 
or eminences, covered with wood. | 


Or the eaſt fide of Inch-torr, is Irch-carllaich, or the iſle of 

Nuns, as the name imports. It is about a mile in length, high, 
and very woody: was once the burial place of the Macgregors, 
and is ſtill uſed for that purpoſe by the inhabitants of the pariſh 
of Buchannan. The remains of a ſmall chapel are ſeen here. 


 — This iſland is alſo the property of the Duke of Montroſe; it 


is inhabited, and produces good wheat * oats. 


Inch-Clear is a ſmall iſland, lying to the ſouth eaſt of Inch- 
caillaich, entirely covered with wood. 


To the ſouth of this laſt lies Inch-Aber, fo named from its 
being ſituated near the place where the river Endrick diſcharges 
itſelf into the lake. Aber in Gaelic ſignifying the mouth of a 
river; and, indeed, it ſeems not unlikely that this iſland may 
have been formed by the earthy ſubPances depofited by the 
river. 


| PROCEEDING 
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- Proctrning northward, the iſland immediately above Inch- 
caillaich, is Inch-fad, or the long iſland, which is about half a 
mile in length, and narrow: it has but little wood, is inhabited, 
and produtes excellent grain and ne e 


h FOO iſlands, which I have juſt deſcribed, form, as 
Mr. PENNANT ſuppoſes, part of that chain of mountains called 


loch Fad. + 


the Grampian hills, which traverſes Scotland through a ſpace of uz 


more than 180 miles, from the hill of Ardmore on the Firth of 
Clyde, to the Girdleneſs of Aberdeen. The courſe of theſe 
iſlands, which 6 on OE OL 
the line of the Grampians. | : 


AMONG the remaining cluſter of iſlands, to the ſouth - weſt, is 
a {mall round iſland, called Zzch-Ga/braith. In this iſland are 
the ruins of a caſtle, which once belonged to a family of that 
name: it is covered with wood, and is reforted to by the ipeey, 
or ſea eagle. 
Nor of this is Incl -Canagan, an iſland about half a mile 
long, and more than a quarter broad, covered with oak and 
fir. | 


To the ſouth-eaſt of Inch-tavanach, which has been before 
deſcribed, and directly ſouth of Inch-conagan, is Inch-moan, or 
the moſs iſle, It is about three-quarters of a mile long, and a 
quarter broad; it is a very flat iſle, and contains upwards of a 

Vo“. I. G hundred 


Inch 


Inch 


Conagan. 


Inch - moan. 
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. * 16 D 1N 4 
(17, e174)! 1 | hundred eren chiecyy ot peat -moſs, which ate. 
— of Lufs, * * n dil 
| £ | 01 Slim 
ms the cattward of this Joſt, is eee . is * 
three-quarters of 2 mile in length, and 129 * * dren "mM 
is an en for 1nd perlops. 
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| oe W 514 
lach ns > To the porth. ofthis/ifand:is 9 near a a "i 
and more than, a quattet of a mile broad; it contains above 150 
acres, one half of which is covered by a natural wood of old 
vewWs, ug of them very. large. When bows and arrows were 
in uſe, this iſland was of great value, and the trees were pre · 
ee with the utmoſt care. 
8 1 N b Hs - Rol | 1 | 
ER en fe: ape belts, who 6 a der park by 
Sir IE DA 4 wp id" 


l 
- , 


Tad are Gerad os land, f but not AED . 
for ſize; or any other circumſtance; among theſe are Cardach, 


Buckinch, &c. To give a better idea of the _ and its iſlands, 
a etch is ſubjoined. * 
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Depth of The depth of Lochlomond is very various. South of Luſs, it 


Lomond. ſeldom - exceeds 20 fathoms; north from that it is much 
greater. Oppoſite the point of Farkin, it is 66; a little farther 
north, 80 fathoms. For about a mile from Tarbet, it is, with 

little difference, 86 fathoms; about two- miles 1 of that 
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place, it is 100 fathoms, which is probably the greateſt depth 
of the lake. Beyond this, its depth gradually diminiſhes to its 
north end. The north and deeper part of Lochlomond is 
never covered with ice; but ſouth of Luſs, in ſevere froſts, its 
ſurface has become ſo completely frozen, as to render it ſafe 
for men, or even for horſes and loaded ledges, to go from each 
ſide to the different iſlands. It is remarkable, however, that 
part of the narrow ſound between Inchtavanach and Inch- 
conagan, the average depth of which no where exceeds two 
fathoms and a half, and where there is no perceptible current, 
never was known to freeze, even in the ſevereſt winter *. This 
is moſt probably ow ing to ſome ſprings riſing there, fed by the 
neighbouring high grounds, the water from which will conti- 
nually iſſue of a temperature above froſt. After great floods, 
the ſurface of the lake has been known to riſe about fix 1 
n. thaw: is * —_ — AAS in Sommer i 


Taz common MAD in the 3 tell you, that 
Ln dene ies long been famed for three wonders ; i with. 
out fins, waves without: uind, and a: floating iſſand. though, upon 
examination, none of theſe, I believe, will be found ſtrictly 
true. Dr. STuarT obſerves, that vipers, which abound in 
many of the iſlands, and are ſo far amphibious as to ſwim from 
one to another, may probably be the ſiſh without fins: and it 
is well known that a ſwelling wave, without any wind percep- 
tible at the time, is by no means peculiar to this lake. It oc- 


| Stat. account of Luſs. 
$41 4 : | G 2 curs 
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curs wherever there is any conſiderable extent of water, when 
calm weather ſoon ſucceeds: a ſtorm. The motion-which has 
been given to the water by the wind, does not immediately 
ceaſe, but the waves have a vibratory motion like a pendulum, 
which will continue for a confiderable time after the Wind has 
fubſided. | 


Wurr uns Loch-lomond is fubjeR to any of thoſe agitations 
ſo remarkable in Keſwick lake, and which have been obſerved 
and deſcribed by Mr. CaosrHwAITER, I could not learn. Ac- 
cording to Mr. CrosTawairtz's account, Keſwick Lake is 
ſometimes violently agitated during a calm ſeaſon, by ſome un- 
known cauſe, and white breakers with large waves are per- 
ceptible. This phenomenon is called by the country people, a 
bottom wind . At the time of the remarkable earthquake at 
Liſbon, in 1755, the water of Loch-lomond roſe very fuddenly 
ſome feet above its former level; then ſuddenly retiring, it ſunk 
us mach below it. The next flow and ebb, though ſtill con- 
fderable, were leſs than the firſt; and gradually diminiſhing, 


ca after ſome hours the agitation ſubſided, and the ſurface of the 


lake again became perfectly calm.—A boat was found on the 
dry land, at the diſtance of more than forty yards from its ſta» 
tion on the lake ; and where the banks were low, the country 
was overflowed to a conſiderable extent. It is not unlikely that 
e eee COOL Aras Has, 
may have been the wonder alluded to. Lei n een 36 old 


0 — Obſervations and Eflays, p. 52. 
4 Wirn 


.- Wrrn reſpect to the floating iſtand, at preſent there are none 
poſſeſſed of this property. There is indeed a ſmall iſland, 
near the weſt coaft of Inch-conagan, which is called the Float- 
ing Ifland; it is now however fixed, but that it may have 
once floated, is certainly credible. In that caſe, Dr. Sruaxr 
ſuppoſes, with great probability, that it muſt have been a moſſy 
fragment detached by the waves from the neighbouring iſle of 
Inchmoan, and kept together by the matted roots of coarſe 
graſſes, willows, &c. But fappoſing that this ifland did for- 
merly float, the phenomenon is not ' peculiar to Lochlomond, 
for in Lochdochart, a lake in Perthfhire, is a floating iſland, 
about fifty-one feet in length, thirty in breadth; and from three 


to four feet in thickneſs; this iſland ſeems to have been formed 


by the intermixture of the roots and ſtems of aquatic plants. 
It is frequently driven. before the wind, and may be puſhed 
about with poles, Sometimes hen it reſts near the ſhore, the 
cattle, tempted by the verdure of its graſs, venture upon it; and 
are often by the ſudden ſhiſting of the wind, tranſported to the 
oppoſite fide of the lake *. Whether iflands of this kind were 
more cornmon in ancient times, or whether'the ſtories we have 
of them may be attributed to the credulity of thoſe dark ages] is 
uncertain; but PLinYy the younger mentions ſeveral, which he 


aſſerts to have ſoen moving about the TR cedar eg 4 


Etruria, n a Very neee 4:63.60. be 
„ Pexinant's Tour, 11 H gn ot agile 29; ODA et FO: A 


-. 4 InterdumijunAtz, copulatzque;et'comtinenti ſimiles Rint. Tnterdum diſondan- 
tibus ventis digeruntur. Nonnunquam deſtitutæ tranquilitate ſingulz fluitant. Sæpe 
minores majoribys, velut cymbolz pneragiat, adhiercſannt. . Spe inter ſe majores, 
minoreſque quaſi curſum, certamenque deſumunt, Rurſus omnes in eundem locum 
appulſ. : Plin. Epiſt. Lib. viii. Epiſt. 20. 


BESIDES 
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BxsIDESs, as is obſerved by Mr. Gilrtu, another kind of 
floating iſland has in former times been ſeen upon Loch- lo- 
mond, and has confounded the eye of the traveller: this was 
a ſort of Raft, which the inhabitants uſed to make of à con- 
ſiderable ſiae, faſtening the trunks of ſeveral pines together, and 
covering them with ſods of earth. Theſe rafts were uſeful on 
many occaſions, but are no unknown, boats being much more 
manageable and commodious. - But in early ages, the raft ſeems 
to have been the firſt ſpecies of lake navigation: on it the in- 
habitants tranſported their cattle, hay, or other bulky commo- 
dities, from one part of the lake to another. But the prineipal 
uſe of the raft was in times of alarm. When an adverſe clan 
was laying waſte the country, ſome poor man, on the borders 
of the lake, would ſhift his family and moveables on -Board 
a raſt; and running under the lee of an iſland, would attach 
himſelf to it, His raft, at a diſtance, would appear a part of 
the, iſland, itſelf, and be perfectly concealed. In the mean time 
he would rear a low hut of boughs and heath againſt the oak to 
which he was moored; and would eat his oat- meal, the only 
proviſion he carried with him, mixed with the water of the lake, 
* a time of n gow him liberty-toireturn #, c-. 
ad did Jens 2115 % Yu 1.15143 Eon 
Tun, 2 eee at the banks of the lake; and 
FR conſiſt chiefly of oak, aſh; birch, holly, ' mountain-aſh, 
hazel, aſpen, alder, yew, hawthorn, and willows. The other 
indigenous Plants, are, nearly de Jos. * in different parte 2 
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bighlands, where, ſail and fituation, arefioilar.../ A: few are to be 
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part of it is much frequented by ſalmon, though this fiſh is not 


in general fond of lakes ; but the ſalmon: here come up the 
Leven, croſs part of the lake, and ſind their way * the tiver 
Enie. 4 . _ 5 18 un fond. ani vitnsl 
a un 116 5 191790 WOrt. 100 e 9013 07 
"A a T a n tie on Inchtavanacb, fur- 
veying the charming ſcenery araund. us, and obtaining infor- 
mation from our boatman, Whom we found very intelligent, we 
embarked again 3 and having. a fair wind, we failed to the: penin- 
ſula on which Roſdoe is ſituated, that Mr. Watts might. take 
a ſketch of it: the beautiful fituation of this place has been. 
already deſoribed. 4 115 „ tall 6 deb (Glan uad 40 
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Hams Guiſhed the 3 and ſurveyed the grounds about 
the houſe, we returned to Luſs: On our way paſſed Cam- 
ſtradden Bay, where at the diſtance of more than a hundred yards 


from the ſhore, our guide pointed out ia ruins of ſome, houſes, 
below the ſurface of the water. | 


Among the rare daa in this COR? "Ie: are ; the Leue ne & or quill 
wort; Subularia: aquatica, or awlwort ; Aliſma ranunculoides, or leſſer water plantain 3 


Oſmunda regalis, or flowering ferne; lichen nale hy. or 8 Leben, . Vide- 
STUART's Stat. Account. 
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Water of the Tuts and other cireuinſtances' would fem to ſhew, that the 


— water in the lake is eonſiderably higher that it once was, und 


RISE/OF/ THE WATER. 


is therefore gaining upon the ground: and ** ee facts 
eee egen n | 


408. #34 13 61214 12 „10 : | A 
ts tt eloieiwer Falsch as the north end of 

the lake, there are ſtones fixed at regular diſtances, once evi- 
dently intended for enabling paſſengers to ſtep from one ſide 
to the other, but now never covered with leſs than four or five 
feet of water. Beſides the remains of theſe houſes, already 
notioed in Camſtradden Bay, about five miles farther ſouth, at 
a diſtance from the ſhore, there is another heap of ſtones, faid 
to be the ruins of: a church; and a field oppoſite to it is ſtill 
e e e e ee e e 5 
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CAMBDEN allo deſcribes an iſland exiſting i in his day, on 

which there was a houſe and an orchard. This was called the 
iſland of Carmſtradden, and was fituated between Camſtradden 
and Inchtavanach . The iſland does not exiſt at preſent, but 
TIN nr may 
probably be the fame mentioned by Cambden. 


Tuts riſe of the furface of the lake, is fuppoſed to be occaſioned 
by the vaſt quantities of ſtones and gravel, that are conti- 
nually brought down by the mountain torrents}, and likewiſe 

» SruarT's Stat. Account of Lans. Ades Britanaica, 
T PznnanT's Tour, Part I. g. 177. 
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"4 1 the * of ceded proprictors; Mr. GoLnonne' made 
a ſurvey. of the lake, in order to plan ſome relief from the en- 
croachment of the water. He propoſed to form a conſtant 
navigation down the Leven, by deepening the channel, and 
cutting through the neck of two of its great curvatures, which 
would give to the water a greater velocity. This, he obſerved, 

would not only enable the inhabitants in the environs of the 
lake to convey their late, timber, bark, &c. to market at all 
times of the year, and bring up coal and other neceſſaries, but 
by lowering the ſurface of the lake, would recover ſome thou- 
{_ of acres, now covered with water, 


* 
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learned friend, Dr. 'STvART, who accompanied us, after dinner, 
to Strone Hill, juſt above the village, whenee we had a delight - 
ful view. of the lake and its iſlands.” The evening was fine, 
the lake ſtill, and a pleaſing ſerenity pervaded the whole ſcene. 
Below us was the village of Luſs, almoſt hid in trees, with its 
verdant points projecting into the lake, I nchtavanach, and 
moſt of the other iſlands are ſeen to great advantage, and in 
the diſtance are part of the Grampian mountains, which form a 
very fine back ground. The obeliſk erected to the memory of 
BUCHANNAN may be mein ſeen diſtin8lly. 
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O our return to Lins: we dined with our amiable and View om | 


Stroge Hill. 
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ENVIARONS Or 


Son of the iflands of this little Archipelago conſiſt chiefly 
of green paſture ground, broken here and there by darker 


patches of wood ; others diſplay ſteep and rugged hills, clothed 


with trees, from their ſummits to the water's edge; their tops 
. tufted, and JOY ſhades impervious to * ſun. 


A MORE A ftuation than the environs of end, 
exiſts not perhaps in Britain; and though near the ſouthern extre- 
mity of the lake there are ſome elegant villas, yet it ſeems a little, 
ſurpriſing that they are not more numerous, and that the neighbour- 
hood of Luſs, and many of the iflands, ſhould not be embelliſhed 
with ſeats of gentlemen, and opulent merchants v. What a place, 


* THERE are indeed many inducements to reſide in this neighbourhood, pro- 
vided pieces of ground can be procured either by purchaſe or on leaſe. The climate 
is mild aud temperate ; ſnow ſeldom lies many days in the low grounds; the 
mountains and woods break the force of the winds in every direction, and the air, 
though often moiſt, is remarkably healthful. Many of the people live to a great age, 
and are ſeldom aſſlicted with diſeaſes, In proof of the healthineſs of the neighbour- 
hood, I ſhall ſubjoin two liſts of perſons living in the ſmall village of Luſs ; the ſirſt 
drawn up in 1769, and inferted by Mr. Pennant in his Tour; and the ſecond 
in 1793 taken from Dr. STUART's Statiſtical Report. : 


— 4 


| Margaret M Gregor - - 80, 


There is one woman ia the pariſh aged 97. 


LOCHLOMOND. 


as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, would this be, in the environs of Lon- 
don? The greateſt ambition of the rich would be, to poſſeſs 
an iſland, and ornament it. Even fituated as it is, the mind 
when contemplating ſcenery ſo enchanting, fondly- paints to 
itſelf a ſociety of kindred fpirits, inhabiting its happy ifles, en- 
joying among each other, the © feaſt of reaſon and the flow of 
„ ſoul.” Such an imaginary ſociety is ſo beautifully deſcribed 
by the elegant pen of G1Le1N, that I cannot refrain from giving 
it in his own words ;— | 


. 4 In a reverie, we may conceive the happineſs of a few phi- 
loſophical friends, retiring from the follies of life, to ſuch a 
ſcene as this; and ſettling themſelves in the ſeveral iſlands that 
are ſcattered about the lake before us. Their happineſs would 
conſiſt in the refined pleaſures of intercourſe and ſolitude. 
The viſionary does not confider the many economical difficulties 
and inconveniences of a plan. All theſe things are below his 
notice, He enjoys in idea the pleaſure of a refined and virtuous 
ſociety. He feaſts on the agreeable expectation that would ariſe 
at the fight of a ſail making to his little retreat, which he would 
know was fraught with wit—or claſſic elegance or the refine- 
ment of taſte—or philoſophy or the charms of unaffeQed piety. 
The contents of the cargo would be known at a diſtance, by the 
direction in which the veſſel came.—Nor would the hours of 
folirude paſs with 1ofs delight. However pleafing the charms 
2 H 2 of 
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of converſe, each member of this virtuous and happy ſociety 
would ſtill be his on beſt companion. He who wants * 


within himſelf, can never ſind happineſs abroad. 


Inveruglas 
Ferry. 


14 AMonso- the amuſements of this happy people, it OPER 
be the leaſt to improve their little territories into ſcenes of ſim- 
plicity and beauty academic grovesElyſian ficlds; 1 

where they, whom wiſdom, and whom nature 2 | 
ſtealing themſelves from the degen'rate croud, 
may ſooth the throbbing paſſions into. peace, 
and woo lone quiet in her ſilent walks. 
- « Eventhe drearineſs of winter would not want its enjoyments. 
Winter is the reign of domeſtic pleaſures; and if the ſtorms of 


the lake forbad the adventitious intercourſe of agreeable ſociety, 


they would at leaſt remove the impertinent ' intruſions of what 
was not ſo. : The intruſions of the tattling world would be 
totally excluded ; while books, and elegant 'amuſements, would 
be-a ſovereign antidote n the bowing of winds, and beat- 
ing of wave. 


| Nor being able to procure beds at the inn at Luſs, and in- 
tending to viſit Benlomond the next morning, ſhould the wea- 
ther prove favourable, we were adviſed to go over the lake to 
Rowardennan, a ſmall inn, fituated at the foot of the mountain. 
We rode about four; miles along the road from Luis to Tarbet, 
to a hamlet called Inveruglaſs, where is a ferry; and leaving 
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our horſes at the houſe of the ferryman, we walked down' to the 


fide of the lake, which was about a quarter of a mile' diſtant! 


On our arrival there, we found the boat at ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore, on the other ſide of a ſand bank; and as we did not 
ſeem to reliſh the idea of wetting ourſelves, the two boys who 
were to ferry us over, one of whom might be about fourteeri, and 


the other ſixteen years of age, propoſod to carry us to the boat n 


their backs. While I was conſidering whether this was faid in jeſt 


or earneſt, the eldeſt took me up; and carried me without diffi- 


culty to the boat. The other had got both our ſaddle bags, which 
were very well filled and heavy, and was taking them, as I ima- 
gined, for his ſhare of the burthen; but, to our mutual aſtoniſh- 


ment, he, thus loaded, made towards my friend, and mounting | 


him on his back, ran with him and bags to the boat wn n 
3 | 


Tux lake at this place, is little more than a mile in breadth. 


When we left Luſs, its ſurface was calm, but the wind having 
riſen in the mean time, we found the water very rough and 
agitated, and it was not without ſome difficulty that we were 
landed on a rock on the other ſide, from. WARD * we found our 
why to the little retired i inn. - 


Wx ſoon perceived, from the attention and civility of our hoft 
and his family, that we had no reaſon to regret the want of 
beds 11 iv Was s about nine 0 ho cache in wo! evening! when we 

| as 
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EXTENSIVE VIEWS FROM 


arrived at Rowardennan, We aſked for ſupper, and were told 
that ſome of the family were gone out to ſiſh for us; and in a 
very ſhort time we were preſented with ſome delicious trout, 
eee, b vc | 


Aab breakfaſted early the next morning, Jour the ap- 
pearance of the weather being favourable, we ſet out for the 
top of Benlomond, accompanied by a ſon of our landlord, a 
civil and intelligent young man, who ſerves as a guide to thoſe 
that viſit the mountain, He took with him ſome biſcuits, and 
a bottle of whiſky, a precaution abſolutely neceſſary to enable 
a perſon to climb a ſteep aſcent of fix miles. We conſumed 
near three hours in aſcending, as I wiſhed to examine the vege- 
table, productions in our way, When we had got about four 
miles up the ſide, which is two thirds of the way, we ſaw clouds 
floating below us on the lake, which ſometimes obſcured a great 
part of its furface; and we ſeveral times found ourſelves in- 


volved in light fleecy clouds, which however did not feel ſens 
ſibly damp. 


Ar length we gained the ſummit, and were fortunate in 
finding ſcarce a cloud within our extenſive horizon, The view 
from the mountain is beyond conception grand and intereſting ; 
at the bottom is ſeen the beautiful lake, ſtretched out like a 


map, its iſlands having loſt their rugged forms, and appearing 
as flat ſurfaces amid the bright expanſe. The banks of the lake 
are. ſeen, ornamented with gentlemen's ſeats and cultivated 


9 = grounds, 


THE TOP OF BENLOMON D. 


grounds. Looking towards the caſt; the rich plains of Lothian 
and Stirlingſhire are diſtinctly ſpread out to the fight: caſting 
our eyes from thence to the ſouth, and purſuing the view to- 


wards the weſt, the high grounds of Lanerkſhire, the vales of 
Renfrewſhire, with the Firth of Clyde, and the wide Atlantic 
with its iflands are clearly diſcerned; while the Ile of Man and 
the coaſt of Ireland, blend as it were with the fky, being 
ſcarcely diſcernible. But to one unaccuſtomed to highland 
ſcenery, the moſt ſtriking view is undoubtedly on the north fide, 
which may with truth be termed horribly or fearfully ſublime. 


The eye, from where it firſt difcerns the Ochil Hills, near the 


eaſt, ranging along the north, till it comes near the weſtern 


ocean, ſees nothing but mountain upon mountain, elevating 
their ſurarnits in aimoſt every variety of ſhape. In this ſtupen- 
dous range, our guide pointed out to us Benevis, the higheſt 


hill in Britain, Benlawers, Benvorlich, and Cruachan to the 
north; and to the ſouth-weſt, Goatfield, a high hill in the iſle 


of Arran, and the Paps of Jura. To the north-eaſt, in the 
vallies between the mountains, we perceived ſeveral of the 


lakes in Perthſhire like emboſſed mirrors. Among theſe were 
Loch Catharine, Lochard, and Loch-Monteith. 
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Fnon the north ſide of Benlomond, ſprings the famous Origin of the 


Forth; here an inconſiderable rill, that a child might ſtep over: 


very ſoon, however, the torrents conſtantly pouring down from 
the mountains, increaſe it to the ſize of a ſmall brook, which 


winds its way through the valley, now and then expanding into 
a little 


Forth, 


Sox 
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a little lake. What is remarkable in this river, is; that even at 
its origin it winds juſt in the ſame manner, as, when become 
more en it paſs __ the Carſe of rhe 


2 — pb. eee the origin of this 1 river from the 

| mountain, the mind is inſtantly compelled. to acknowledge and 

admire the wonderful, yet ſimple way in which the continual 

diſtillation of the watery element, ſo uſeful in all manner of 

life, is carried on in the immenſe laboratory of nature. The 

vapour which riſes from the ocean, and from the earth, as well 

as from the ſurfaces of lakes and rivers, is at firſt inviſible, and 

perfectly tranſparent, but getting into the ſuperior and colder 

regions of the atmoſphete, it is condenſed into clouds, which 

either ſuddenly loſing ſome of their heat, or the atmoſphere. 
becoming lighter, fall in ſhowers of rain, 


Tus origin of rivers is however almoſt always in moun- 
tainous countries: the cold ſummits of the mountains conſtantly 
arreſting the clouds in their courſe, form the grand refrigera- 
tories of nature, down whoſe ſides the condenſed vapours trickle 
in innumerable rills. In all hilly countries, numerous little 
fountains are found to iſſue from the ſides of the hills; ſome of 
which flow. continually, from their channels being probably 
deeper, while others only flow after rains; but the coldneſs on 

5 the tops of mountains is ſuch, that they are generally covered 
with miſts, and thus afford a conſtant ſupply of water to the 


ſprings; at the bottoms of the hills, the ſmall currents from 
ſeveral 


ORIGIN OF RIVER'S.” 


ſeveral of theſe fountains meet together, and form numerous 
little rills, which rills deſcending, continually unite with others, 


and form brooks: the union of brooks! produces rivulets, and 


theſe, by joining their waters, form rivers, which move majeſti- 
cally along, receiving in their courſe new tributes from the 
rivulets of the adjacent country, which they return to their 
parent ocean, from whence this water is again evaporated, 
forms clouds, is again Ment and thus end a continual 
circulation *. 


Tux north fide of the mountain is very ſteep; in one part is 
a dreadful precipice, more than three hundred fathoms deep; 
end firm muſt be the nerves of him who can look down un- 
moved. On approaching it, we were inſtantly - reminded of 
SHAKSEARE's ſtriking deſcription of the cliffs of Dover: 


How fearful 
and dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low! | 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
ſhow ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. 


This theory of the formation of ſprings and rivers, may be illuſtrated by briuging 
& bottle filled with water, or any other liquor, from a cold cellar in ſummer, into a 
warm room, loaded with vapour from the breaths of a number of people. The 
coldneſs of the bottle depriving part of the air in contact with it of its heat, the 
vapour will be condenſed upon the ſurface of the glaſs, in the form of a very fine 
dew; the particles of which uniting and accumulating, trickle down the fides in 
little ſtreams, which join together, and form larger. The bottle may here be com- 
pared to a mountain, rearing its cold ſummit among the clouds. 
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A Storm. 


SUBLIME SCENERY. 


Wu were not long permitted to indulge in the contemplation 
of the ſubhme ſcenery around us; we had ſcarce been half an 
hour on the ſummit} of the mountain, when we ſaw clouds 
rolling majeſtically far below us ; now covering the ſurſace of 
the lake, and now hiding the ſurrounding mountains; dark 
ſtreams: of rain poured down from them into the vallies, and 
the whole formed as ſublime a ſcene as is poſſible to contem- 
plate, unleſs when in addition you ſee the lightning's flaſh, and 
hear the thunder roll under your feet ; which not unfrequently 
is the caſe, In a ſhort time the air, which had been comfort- 
ably warm, became ſuddenly chill;—a dark black cloud from 
the weſtern mountains came flowly towards us, and in a few 
minutes began to precipitate upon us its contents, in the form 
of hail, fleet, and heavy rain. We ſheltered ourſelves as well 
as we could under the ſhelvings of ſome rocks, but till were 
completely wet. The cold grew intenſe, and I wiſhed that I 
had taken a thermometer with me, to have aſcertained the de- 
gree of it. When the ſtorm was over, we deſcended by a route 
ſomewhat different, with a view of botanizing. While on the 
top of the mountain, we obſerved that the rain, which came 
down in perpendicular ſtreams from the clouds, went along the 
vallies, following in general their ſeveral windings among the 
hills; the clouds moſt probably being driven in thoſe directions 


in which the current of air met with the leaſt impediments, 


which would certainly be along the vallies. 


On 
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Tus adi height of ee ham: he Bandes 


of the lake, is 3, 240 feet; and the average height of the lake 
above the level of the ſea, 22 feet, which, added to the former 
height, gives the perpendicular altitude of the mountain above 


the level of the ſea, 3,262 feet. In height it is ſurpaſſed. by 


Benevis, Benlawers, and ſome other mountains; but the diffe- 
rence is more than compenſated by the elegance of its inſulated 
ſituation, with reſpect to the neighbouring hills: its form being 
that of a huge truncated cone, and its appearance, from what- 
ever part it is viewed, much more noble and magniſicent than 
that of the juſt mentioned hills. The lower parts of the 
mountain, on the fide next the lake, are finely ſkirted with 
wood. ö 


Ix the ſummer months, this mountain is viſited by ſtrangers 
from every quarter of the iſland, as well as foreigners, who come 
to view the romantic ſcenery of the highlands; the month of 
September is in general accounted the beſt for aſcending it, be- 
cauſe from the cool temperature o the air, the horizon is leſs 
| clouded by vapours than during the more intenſe heats of ſum- 
mer . Thoſe who wiſh to viſit the mountain, may either take 
a boat from Luſs to Rowardennen, or croſs over from Inveruglas, 

or be ferried over from Tarbet, an inn a few miles TO up 


* Roſs's Guide, | 
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Om our ene to Rowardennen, we found that a. great deal 


1. 
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the lake, On-a pane of glaſs, in the window of this laſt men- 
tioned inn, ſome verſes were written by an Engliſh gentleman 
who had aſcended Benlomond, and was. probably afterwards 


copied into almoſt every guide and tour, yet as they contain 
ſome very good advice and inſtruction to thoſe who with to 
aſcend the mountain, and at the ſame time poſſeſs a conſiderable 
ſhare of merit, I ſhall take the n ene them to my 
reader. | 
Sruanenn ! if o'er this pane of glas . 
thy roving eye ſhould caſt a caſual glance: 
if taſte for grandeur, and the dread ſublime, 
prompt thee Benlomond's fearful height to climb: 
here ſtop attentive, nor with ſcorn refuſe | 
the friendly rbymings of a tavern muſe ; | 
for thee the muſe this rude inſcription plann'd, 
prompted for thee her humble poet's hand. 
Heed thou the poet; he thy ſteps ſhall lead, 
ſafe o'er yon tow'ring hill's aſpiring head: 
_ - attentive then to this informing lay, 
read how he diQates, as he points the way. 
Truſt not at firſt a quick advent*rous pace; 
ir miles its top points gradual from the baſe. 
Up the high riſe with panting haſte I paſs'd, 
and gain'd the long laborious ſteep at laſt. 
More prudent thou, when once you paſs the deep, 
with meaſured pace and ſlow aſcend the ſteep. 


Oft 
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Oſt ſtay thy eps, oft taſte the cordial drop, 


and reſt, oh! reſt, long, long upon the tap. | 
There hail the breezes, nor with toilſome haſte, 
down the rough ſlope thy precious vigour waſte z 
ſo ſhall thy wond'ting fight at once furvey, x, 
vales, lakes, woods, mountains, REY 
huge hills, that heap'd in crouded order ſtand, 
ſtretehꝰd o'er the northern and the weſtern land ; ' 
_ vaſt lumpy groups! while Ben, Who oſten ſhrouds 
his lofty ſummit'in'a veil of clouds 
high o'er the reſt diſplays ſuperior ſtate, © © 
jn proud pre-eminence, ſublimely great. 
One ſide, all awful, to th" aſtoniſh'd 1 
preſents a ſteep three hundred fathoms high. = 
The ſcene tremendous, ſhocks the ſtartled fenſe, 
in all the pomp of dread magnificence. | | | 
All this and more ſhalt thou tranſported ſee, — 
and own a faithful monitor in me. * 


(. RovenLL, oa. 35 r. 
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BzxLOWToND is chiefly compoſed of granite, interſperſed with 
great quantities of quartz, This Jaſt mineral i is found near the lomond. 
top, in immenſe maſſes, ſome of which muſt weigh ſeveral 
tons; theſe appear like patches of ſnow upon the mountain, 
even when ſeen from Luſs. Conſiderable quantities of mica» 
eeous ſhiſtus are found, even at the top, aud many rocks to- 
| wards 
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wards the baſe of the m are PRO yay: rn Ww this 
mineral. 2. N 12 aft 
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PLovzxs abound near the middle of the mountain, grouſe a 
little higher, and near the top we ſaw Tome — which 
were OY tame. 


To Hig amt; Benlomond affords a fund of great amuſe- 
ment; as we aſcend, 'we find the plants we had left below 


aſſume a very different appearance, and ſome very rare and 
beautiful ſpecies are un in 6 | 


Tak 


e ae, aue, eee eee 
part of the mountain. The Sibbaldia procumbens, or procumbent ſilver- weed, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its tridentate leaves, grows in great quantity, even on the very ſum- 
mit. The $:/ene acaulis, or moſs catchfly, the leaves of which form a beautiful 
green turf, like a carpet, which is variegated with a fine purple flower, grows in 
large patches. The Raubus chamemorus, or cloud-berry, is found in great quan- 
tities, about half way up the ſouth-caſt ſide of the mountain: the bloſſoms of this 
plant are of a purpliſh white, ſucceeded by a bunch of red berries, which are ripe in 
July, and have a flavour by no means unpleaſant. Theſe berries are much eſteemed 
by many northern nations, but probably for want of finer fruits. The Laplanders 
bury them under the ſnow, and thus preſerve them freſh from one year to another. 
They bruiſe and cat them with the milk of the rein-deer. (Wichering's Botany.) 
The Azalea procumbens, or trailing roſebay, the ſmalleſt of woody plants, was firſt 
found here by Dr. Stuart of Luſs, but is not very plentiful, The Trientalis Euro- 
pea, or chickweed- wintergreen, the only Britiſh plant of the claſs Heptandria, grows 
in the woods near the baſe of the mountain. The Pinguicula vulgarir, Narthe+ 
clum offifragum; ind Thymus acinos, likewiſe abound, Very near the inn of Rew- 
ardennen are to be found great quantities of the Droſera retundifolia, or round-leaved 
ö Theſe plants catch flies, by ſhutting 

up 


ANECDOTE OF MACGREGOR: 


Tux ſhores of Loch · lomond are covered with rounded peb- 
bles, compoſed chiefly of quartz, granite, and micaceous ſhiſtus, 
with ſome coarſe red jaſper, agreeable to the compoſition of the 
adjacent mountains, from which they have been waſhed by 
rivulets, and poliſhed by the waves of the lake. 


+ * BENLOMOND, and the adjoining lands, extending about 


eight miles along the. eaſt fide of Loch-lomond, which eſtate 
is called Craigroſtan, was formerly the property of Rob Roy 


Macgregor, a famous free-booter, concerning whom ſeveral 
curious anecdotes were related to us. He lived for ſome time 
upon his eſtate, probably with as much honeſty as his neigh- 
bours, for honeſty and peaceable deportment were not virtues 
of thoſe times. It happened that he, and one Macdonald, 


borrowed a conſiderable fum of money from their neighbour, 
the Duke of Montroſe, for the purchaſe of cattle; the whole, or 


greateſt part of which, Macdonald got poſſeſſion of, and fled. 
When the money became due, Rob Roy was unable to pay it; 
in uence of which the Duke ſeized on the lands of Craig- 
roſtan, and ſettled other tenants upon the farms. Rob Roy being 


thus driven from the inheritance of his forefathers, vowed re- 


venge. He cauſed a report to be ſpread, that he was gone to 
Ireland, but retired to a cave on the edge of the lake, at the foot 
of Benlomond, ſeveral miles above Rowardennen, where he 


up their leaves, and cruſhing them to death; in this they reſemble the Dionea 


muſcipula, or American fliy-eater. For a more particular account of the Droſera, 
lived 


ſee Withering's Botany, vol. ii. p. 325. 
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lived with a party of truſty young fellows, moſt of them his 
tenants or vaſſals, and who were therefore warmly attached to 
him, and intereſted in his motives of revenge. Here he waited 
for a proper re of en eee he had 
vowed. 


Tux time arrived, when the Duke's: factor came to collect 
the rents of Craigtoſtan; Rob Roy being informed of this 


went with his party to Chapel-Leroch, where the factor 


lodged, forced him to deliver the money, for which he gave bim 
a . — | a 


AFTER 0 this en which was in the year 1716, 
he went into Argyleſhire, Where he was patronized by the 
Duke of Argyle. On hearing this, the Duke of Mon- 
troſe remonſtrated with his Grace of Argyle, who ſent for 
Rob Roy, and requeſted him to leave the country. He there- 
upon deſired the, Duke to inform Montroſe, that though 
he (the Duke of Argyle) gave him a lodging, his Grace of 
Montroſe fed him. In fact, he continually ſent out parties 
of his followers, who took corn, meal, and cattle from the 
Duke and his tenants, whom he laid under regular contribu- 
tions, requiring them to pay what was called black-mail, for the 
ſecurity of their property *. 


TRE 


»The following copy of an order from the Juſtices of Peace, met in Quarter 
Seſſion at Stirling, taken verbatim by the miniſter of Strathblane, from the original 
1 9 mne, 
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Tus following anecdote is likewiſe related of him: One of 
the Duke's tenants being unable to pay his rent, the factor had 
ordered his cattle to be ſeized; Roß Rox hearing this, ſent 


him money to pay his rent, but way-laid the factor, took it 
from him, and afterwards preſented it to the poor man. 


manuſcript ſent at that time to be publiſhed in the charch of Strathblane, will ſhew 
the manner in which he laid the country under contribution, as well as the impotence 
of the laws, even at that time, 
« At Stirling, in ane Quarter Seſſion, held be the Juſtices of his Highneſs | 
Peace, upon the 3d day of February 1758-9. The Laird of Touch 

being Chyrſman. 

Upon * of ane petition given in by Captaine M. Gregor, makand mention 
that ſeveral heritors and inhabitants of the paroches of Campſie, Dennie, Balder- 
nock, Strablane, Killearn, Gargunnock, and uthers within the Sherrifdom of 
Stirling, did agrie with him. to overſee and preſerve thair houſes, goods and geir, 
frae oppreſſioun, and accordinglie did pay him: and now that ſum perſones delay to 
maik payment: thairfore it is ordered, that all hecitors and inhabitants of the pa · 
roches aforeſaid, maik payment to the ſaid Captaine M*Gregor, of thair propor- 
tionnes, for his ſaid ſervice, till the firſt of February laſt paſt, without delay. All 
conſtables in the ſeveral paroches, are heirby commandit to ſee this order put 
in executionne, as they ſal anſwer to the contrair. It is alſo heirby declared, that 
all who have been ingadgit in payment, fal be liberat after ſuch tyme that they goe 
to Captaine M Gregor, and declare to him that they are not to expect any ſervice 
frac him, or he expect any payment frac them. Juſt Copie, extracted be 

James Stirling, CIk. of the Peace. 

For Archibald Edmonſtoune, Bailzie of Duntreath, 

to be publiſhed at the Kirk of Strablane. Stat. Account of Strablane. 


In the Statiftical Account of Campſie, it is likewiſe obſerved, that the father of 
the preſent miniſter of Campſie, Mr. Lapſlic, paid black-mail to MGregor, ſo late 
as 1744. Macgregor on his part engaging to ſecure him from ſuffering by any 
hardſhip, as it was termed. Mr, Lapſie having fifteen ſheep ſtolen about the com- 
mencement of the year 1745, M*Gregor had actually taken meaſures to have their 
value reſtored, when the rebellion broke out, and the meaſures that were afterwards 
taken, put an end to the farther payment of black-mail, and to M<regor's ſeli- 
created wardenſhip of the highland borders Stat. Account of Campſie. 
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POINT OF PARKIN, 


Iv general, it is ſaid he robbed only the rich, but was hu- 
mane and charitable to the poor. In his manners and charac- 
ter, he ſeems very much to have reſembled the celebrated 
Engliſh freebooter, RoBin Hoop; for an account of whole life, 
ſee Ha RGROVE's Anecdotes of Archery. | 


Ox the 12th of July, early in the morning, we left our little 
retired inn of Rowardennan, and not without regret; we met 
here, it is true, with homely fare, ſuch as would have afforded 
no delight to an epicure, but we were treated with attention 
and civility, and ſupplied with the beſt their fituation could 
afford. We likewiſe regretted that this day's journey. would 
take us from ſcenes, which we had beheld with fo much 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 


Wx were ferried over the lake to Inveruglas, from whence | 
we purſued the road towards Tarbet, which is by no means ſo 
good as that from Dumbarton to Luſs, being full of uneaſy 
aſcents and deſcents. The country is nevertheleſs well wooded 
and romantic, affording very fine views of the lake and northern 
mountains, particularly from the Point of Farkin, about a mile 


from Inveruglas. Looking -back from this promontory, we 
took our laſt view of the lake and its iſlands, which appear 


under a more ſublime point of view, on account of the vicinity 
of the northern mountains. We ſtaid here for ſome time, 
riveted as it were to the ſpot, nor did we quit theſe charming 
ſcenes 


TAR BET. ARROQUHAR. 


ſcenes without caſting many a longing lingering look be- 
hind.” | 


WHEN we arrived at Tarbet “, about four miles from Inve- 
ruglas, where is a decent looking inn, we turned to the left, and 
croſſed a narrow iſthmus, about a mile and a half broad, along 
a ſhady lane and good road, with lofty mountains on each fide: 
this road conducted us to the inn at Arroquhar 7. near the head 
ot Loch gf. | 


Ir is one of the moſt ſpacious and commodious i inns in Scots. 


land, and was formerly the reſidence of the chief of the clan of 
MACFARLANE, but a few years ſince was. purchaſed by Mr. 
FERGUSON of Raith. The Duke of Argyle obtained a leaſe of 
it from this gentleman, and making conſiderable additions to 
the original buildings, converted it into an inn; it is now a very 
convenient ſtage to his Grace in his way to and from Inverary. 


Tux ſituation of Arroquhar is very romantic, it commands a 
fine view of the Loch, is enveloped in woods, and ſurrounded 


by lofty mountains. From one of the windows, they point out 


to you, at the top of a rugged mountain, on the other fide of 


* Tarbet ſignifies an iftbmus, or narrow tra of land between two waters: it is 
a name frequent in the highlands. 


Tarbet. 


Atroquhar. 


+ Arroquhar is a Celtic word, ſignifying a high or billy country; this name is 


very deſcriptive of its ſituation in the midit of hills and mountains. 


t Loch Loung ſignifies the lake of ſhips; the Norwegians called it Skipafiord, 
which in their language has the ſame ſignification,-Pennant's Tour, 
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tze Loch, a groteſque piece of rock; part of which bears ſome 
| rec to the TRORY of a * in a n. attitude upon 
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Loc Loo is not propethyis hl but « narrow of the 
ſea, which runs from the Weſtern Ocean, a' conſiderable way 
to the northward. Such arms of the ſa; which in this country 
are very numerous, are called Lochs, and indeed poſſeſs many 
of the beauties of freſh-water lakes, beſides the additional cir- 
cumſtance of the water being always in Aon, from the flux 
and reflux of the tide, iff b 8 $453 
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Wr breakfaſted at Arroquhar, and afterwards took a Walk 


along the banks of the Loch, where the view is very intereſting]/ 


the lake being confined by fine hills ſloping gradually into it, and 
ſome of them on the left, beautifully wooded. T ground 

is cloſed by rugged mountains, ſoftened by diſtance; On the 

oppoſite fide, on a flat piece of ground, formed by a rivulet Tun- 
ning into the Loch, is Ardgarten, the property of | General 
CAMPBELL of Strachur, and the reſidence of Mr. CAL. 
of Ormadale ; pleaſantly fituated, and furrounded with wood. 
The ſcene was enlivened by ſome herring boats, which Mr. 
Watts has repreſented in the view, but of which a more par- 
ticular account will be given in the deſcription of Loch Fyne. 


; SHOALS of herring frequent this loch, and afford occupation 
to a number of ſiſnermen: at preſent there were very few boats, 
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and theſe were preparing to ſet out for Loch Fyne, where the 
herring fiſhery was juſt beginning. The other fiſh which frequent 
Loch Loung, are cod, haddocks, whitings, flounders, mackarel, 
trout, and ſometimes ſalmon ; but no perſon in the neighbour- 
hood, except a very few individuals, pays attention to any other 
fiſhery than that of herrings. Each man employed in the her- 
ring fiſhing on this loch, clears on an average 8/. or 10/, be- 
tween the month of September and the firſt of January, beſides 
laying up a ſufficient quantity of herring for their winter 


. 


Tux depth fn water in Loch POE is from 40 to 80 fathoms. Depth of the 
The pebbles on the ſhore are quartz, granite, micaceous trite; © 
and red jaſper; which ſhow the compoſition of the ſurrounding 
mountains to be nearly the ſame as thoſe in the neighbourhood 
of Loch-lomond ; there are however greater quantities of red 
jaſper among the pebbles of Loch Loung *. | 


Azour the middle of the thirteenth century, Haco king 
of Norway, ſent a fleet conſiſting of ſixty fail up Loch Loung ; 
the crews of which landed, and ravaged the country round Loch- 
lomond, taking away the cattle and other moveables to theit 


—__ 


„ On the banks of the lake, and very near the inn, the Cucuhelus leben, or 
bladder campion, and the Sedum album, or white flowered ſtone-crop, "yo in con- 


ſiderable quantity. 
+ Torfocus Hiſt. Orcad. 
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LAV IxOG Arroquhar, we proceeded round the head of Loch 
Loung, and rode near two miles on its northern banks: on our 
right we had ſteep mountains and rugged rocks, the latter of 
which were chiefly compoſed of micaceous ſhiſtus, ſhining like 
filver, beautifully undulated, and in ſome places imbedded 
with quartz. At about two miles diſtance from Arroquhar, 
we paſſed Ardgarten, which we had ſeen from the other fide of 
the lake, and entered a deep and wide glen on the right; this 
was Glencroe, which forms one of the paſſes into the highlands. 
Tarbet and Arroquhar, as well as Rowardennan, are faid to be 
in the highlands, and the inhabitants ſpeak Gaelic, which is 
called the highland language; yet ſtill the features of the high- 
land country, which are. perfectly different from the ſouthern 
parts of Scotland, do not begin till we enter Glencroe on the 
weſt, or Killicranky on the eaſt fide of the kingdom. Theſe 
paſſes ſeem the natural boundaries of the bold and rugged hills 
which characteriſe the northern part of Scotland. 


Tux ſcenery of Glencroe is ſublime in the higheſt degree; 
on each fide are mountains, the moſt ſteep and rugged imagin- 


able, with rocks of every ſhape hanging on their ſides: many 


have fallen into the bottom of the Glen, while others ſeem 


to threaten the traveller with inſtant deſtruction. In fome 
parts, the craggy tops of the mountains appeared almoft to meet 
over our heads; in others the valley opened, and here and there 
the ſides of it exhibited patches of vegetation, covered with 
ſheep. Down the middle of the Glen runs a couſiderable 
| b brook, 
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breok, near which the road is carried; this brook is formed 
by hundreds of little rills, that tumble, in the form of caſcades, 
from the mountains on both ſides; the Glen is almoſt conſtantly 
deluged with rain; the high mountains arreſt the clouds brought 
from the Atlantic by the weſterly winds, which almoſt con- 
ſtently blow here from that quarter. 


TRE rocks conſiſt almoſt entirely of micaceous ſhiſtus, ſome- 
times unbedded with quartz; but befides theſe ſubſtances, which 
are likewiſe found in the brook, in the form of rounded: peb- 


bles, there are conſiderable .numbers of granite pebbles, which 


are, in general, rounded by friction, and muſt have been waſhed 


from ſome of the deeper parts of the hills; for this rivulet 


takes its riſe in the Glen, and it is not eaſy to ſee by what 
means theſe granite pebbles ſhould otherwiſe have been brought 


into it. I found ſome of the pebbles of micaceous ſhiſtus, full 
of cryſtalls of ſhorl. | 14 1 


THERE are a few miſerable cottages in Gleneroe inhabited by 


the ſhepherds. Theſe ſhepherds are the ſervants of the opulent 
tenants, who are diſperſed in different parts of the farms; for 
ſince the introduction of ſheep, on an extenſive ſcale, into this 
country, ſeveral ſmall farms have bcen thrown! into one large 
one. This has undoubtedly enhanced. the incomes of the pro- 
prietors, who let as much ground to one man as he can ſtock; 
but has contributed to depopulate the country. — The ſhep- 
herds, as I obſerved before, are the ſervants of the tenants; 


their 
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.GLENCROEF 


their allowance is a cottage, 5o ſtone of oatmeal, grafs for two 


cows, a little ground for potatoes, and the liberty of paſturing a 
few ſheep with their maſter's flock. The value of all theſe 
advantages may be equal to about 14/. or 15/. ſterling per 
annum . 1 


Wir this they often manage to ſupport a large family, who, 
when they grow up, are for the moſt part forced to leave their 


native country to ſeek a livelihood. We called at one of theſe 


cottages to aſk ſome queſtions ; the poor woman had eight chil- 
dren, ſupported by the induſtry of the huſband, and clothed by 


herſelf; for very generally, in the highlands, the clothing is ma- 


nufactured at home. Many of them have a little patch of oats 
growing near the cottage, in lieu of the allowance of meal. 
Potatoes grow here extremely well, and the proprictors and opu- 


lent tenants ought to encourage the cultivation of them, by ſup- 
plying the ſhepherds and ſub-tenants with proper ſeed. Before 


the introduction of this uſeful root, the highlands uſed often to 
be. viſited by famine. Wet weather frequently diſappointed the 
hopes of the inhabitants; their corn was rotted on the ground, 
and diſtreſs, ſuch as people in the ſouthern part of the iſland 
can form no idea of, was the conſequence. If the cultivation 


of the potatoe be attended to, they can no longer dread abſolute 


want, as it is but little affected by wet, at leaſt comparatively. 


Beſides that, its preparation for food is ſo much more ſimple 
and eaſy than corn, which muſt undergo the operations of 


o Stat. account of Arroquhar. £5 
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„ , that . . fares! dopupuiucd 
the countries where they have been introduced, yet the ſhep- 
herds live more comfortably than the petty farmers uſed. 


Tux length of this glen is between four and five miles: the 


road aſcends gently through the whole of it, excepting the laſt 


the top of the hill. There is a ſeat, and a tone inſcribed . Reſt 
and be thankful,” placed here by the twenty-ſecond regiment, 
who made the road. Here we reſted while Mr. Watts drew a 
ſketch of the glen, and I was thankful when he had finiſhed it, 
for it rained all the time. From the annexed view, a good idea 
of this glen my be formed, ee een 
through it, ae ö 


, eee, an od . 
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mile, where it is very ſteep, and carried in a zig-zag form to 


Ns 1 


Reſt and be 


74 GLENKINLAS. LOCH:FYNE. 


| EMEgRG1NG from Glencroe, but ſtill ſurrounded by ſteep 
hills, we paſſed a ſmall lake called Lochreſt, which empties 
itſelf by a furious little rivulet that falls in cataracts into another 
Glenkinlas, glen, called Glen-Kinlas ; into which we deſcended, and tra- 
velled through it many a weary mile. Arriving at the bottom 
of the valley, we croſſed. a bridge where the glen turns to the 
left, making nearly a right angle with its former direction. 
This glen is much leſs grand than Glencroe ; it conſiſts of high 
mountains, whoſe tops ate by no means ſo rugged, but from 
- which many hundred little ſtreams fall into the river that ac- 
companies the road. Towards the end of the glen, it begins to 
look more beautiful, the ſides being in ſome degree clothed 
with wood. ELL dh | 


Lochreft, 


O emerging from Glenkinlas, we had a view of Loch-Fyne, 

an extenſiye and beautiful arm of the ſea, being more than 

thirty miles in length. We continued our route towards the 
Loch, leaving the houſe and grounds of Ardkinlaſs, the reſidence 
of. Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, on our left, and came to 
Cairndow, ſituated near the head of Loch-Fyne. 


Ardkinlas, Iz ax we dined; and after dinner viſited ArdkinlaG*. The 
ground poſſeſſes every advantage from nature, lying cloſe to 
the beautiful lake; it has ſome large trees on it, and might be 


„ Ardkinlas, probably {rd achoinghlaiſt, the reſidence of the gray dog. The 
great extent of plain ground round Ardkinlaſs, permitted the proprietors to indulge 
in the pleaſures of the chace, the favourite amuſement of the times, Stat. Report. 


. eaſily 


DUNDURAMH CASTLE _ 75 


eaſily ornamented. The houſe is new, large, and convenient, | | 
but the architecture by no means elegant. The old caſtle oi 9 
Ardkinlaſs, a large and venerable pile of ruins, has been en- | 
tirely demoliſhed to make way for offices, a circumſtance ſuxely 
to be gt by the lovers of nen _ 


ArTER ſeeing this place, we burned cond: the bead of the | S. 

Loch, the ſhore of which abounds with rounded: pebbles *, and 

rode down the other fide, cloſe to the water, having ſeveral | 

beautiful views all the way to Inverary, a diſtance of ten miles . 
from Cairndow. The ſides of this lake are ſkirted with noble 

mountains, which are entirely naked, and would require a 

conſiderable quantity of wood to render them beautiful, But, 

as Mr. Gilpin juſtly obſerves, what they loſe in beauty, they 

gain in grandeur. 


ABouT 6 miles before we reached Inverary, we paſſed the 
caſtle of Dunduramh +, ſituated upon a low peninſula, and Pundurumb, 
ſurrounded by lofty trees. It conſiſts of a large, ſtrong tower of 
an irregular figure, with ſmall turrets above the angles in the 
wall. It is the property of the Ardkinlaſs family$. / i 


| + Theſe pebbles conſiſt chiefly of a beautiful granite, in which the grains of feld- 
ſpar are particularly large. Moſt of the walls in the neighbourhood of Cairndow 
are built with this granite, which is brought from the neighbouring hills, 

+ Don-duramh ſignifies the fort of the two oars. This caſtle being built cloſe to 
eee e RIs he:epet” inet 
communication would probably be by boats. 

„ eile is the following inden hin. 
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a moſt captivating ſoftneſs, and 


© ( INVERARY./ 


. As we-proceeded in our journey, the lake grew wider, ex- 


tending towards the right: the view began gradually to open, 


and on paſſing a ſteep hill on our right, a moſt un land- 
ſcape burſt * us. 


Tux lake here appears a large bay, round which are ranged 
the beautiful plantations of the Duke of Argyle, covering the 
ground to a vaſt extent, from the lake to the ſummits of the 
higheſt mountains. The caſtle rearing its towers above the 


woods has a very pictureſque effect, to the ſouth eaſt of which, 


and cloſe to the bay, appears the town of Inverary, in an uni- 
form line of handſome buildings. On the right is a fine view 
of Dunicoich, a ſteep” ſtill, 700 feet perpendicular, covered with 
wood almoſt to the ſummit, which is crowned with an a 
watch tower. 


'Trovar the preceding part of the day had been wet, the 
evening was remarkably clear and ſerene; the ſun had ſet, and 
the feeble rays of twilight reflected by the landſcape, gave to it 
juſt that indiſtinctneſs which is 
pleaſing. We had this delightful ſcenery in view for near an 
hour, and when we. arrived at the inn, the whole had almoſt 
faded from the ſight. 


Tux inn at Inverary is very large and commodious, and we 
found the attention and accommodations tolerable, though I 
muſt confeſs they did not entirely correſpond with the exte- 
rior, 

July 


LOCGCH FTNE. 


© ÞJory 13th. Aſter an early breakfaſt, we called upon Mr. 


M*G13B0N, to whom I had a letter of introduction: his fon - 


walked with us through the Duke's grounds. The firſt object 
that attracted our attention was the caſtle: this | magnificent 
building ſtands upon a gentle riſe, and is ſurrounded by a ſpa» 
cious area, bounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, ſome of 


which are rugged and broken, others entirely covered with. 


wood. One of theſe mountains is Dunicoich, formerly noticed. 


It is covered with wood, excepting whzre the rugged rocks 


project through the trees, and add greatly to its grandeur : on 
its top ſtands a lonely watch tower, which like every thing 
uſeful or characteriſtic, has a good effect. Had this hill been 
crowned with an ornamental building, the effect would have 
been abſurd; and yet we ſaw a plan which had been propoſed 
for ornamenting this hill with ramparts and baſtions, which, 
if executed, would entirely have deſtroyed its ſumplicity and 
grandeur, Through the lawn before the caſtle, the ns 
ſine and rapid river, runs into the loch. | 


| . is the glory of the ſcene; it ſpreads out into a 
noble bay before the front of the caſtle; forming an irregular 
circle of about twelve or fourteen miles in circumference, 
beautifully indented with a variety of peninſulas, and ſurrounded 
by mountains. It is, as Mr. Gilpin ſays, an obje& not only 
beautiful in itſelf, but it makes a fine contraſt wie the woods. 
and mountains around it, 


Taz 


Loch Fyne. 


INVERART CASTLE. 


Tux houſe of Inverary, though by no means an old building, 


zs built in the form of a caſtle, ſeemingly upon the plan of the 


manſions of ſome of the German nobility. It is a ſquare build- 

ing, with a tower at each corner, and a high ' glazed pavilion 
ſhooting up above the towers from the center of the roof, which 
gives the whole an appearance well ſuited to the ſcene. This 


noble manfion relies on its own merits and its ſituation to attract | 


the attention of the ſtranger. | It preſents no white or ſplendid 
colour to the eye, forming an oftentatious contraſt to the ſhady 
groves which ſurround it; but its gray ſornbre hue harmonizes 
with the ſcene, and wo an air of rs, reve and D to 
= whole. — 

Ir is built of a kind of lapis ollaris, brought from the oppoſite 
fide of the Loch, a ſtone that will in all probability long ſtand 
the effects of the weather, but which is extrernely ſoft, and wears 
with friction: the "ſtone ſteps at the entrances are very much 
worn. This ſtone is called /apis ollaris, or pot- ſtone, becauſe 
the ancients uſed to form it into pots and other utenſils. Mr. 


M Gibbon ſhewed me a large punch bow! which had been formed 


of it. A ſingle ſhower of rain turns this ſtone almoſt black, but 
a gleam of the fn teſtores its original colour. We had an op- 


portunity of feeing this charige on the weſtern fide bod me 
calle, rern dn in Aur courſe of a few hours. I | 


, Ws entered a ſpacious hall, "A round with arms and other 
ornaments ſuited to the ſtyle of a highland caſtle. This room 
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ITS FURNITURE. 


zs lighted; by the high middle windows, and is ſurrounded by a 
gallery, in which is an organ that muſt have a grand and. ſtrik- 
ing effect on the ear. This is by much the largeſt room in the 
houſe, and, in my opinion, the only one perfectly correſpondent to 
the magnificent exterior of the caſtle. The other rooms are fitted 
vp-in a modern ſtyle with exquiſite taſte ; the; large. drawing- 
room particularly i is a noble apartment, adorned with beautiful 
tapeſtry. The turret-rooms ſerve chiefly. as ſmall libraries, or 
private parlours, and are, moſt of them,, ornamented with good 


THERE ate no good pictures, excepting a, few portraits: Pi 
among theſe is a very fine one of the preſent Duke of Hamil- 
ton, painted in Italy. A good head of the Marquis of Argyle, 
in a black dreſs and ſhort hair; he cut a diſtinguiſhed | GI 
during the reign, of Charles I. and ſubſequent uſurpation : 
| ſhort, but ſpirited, ſketch of his character is given by Mr. = 
nant, which I ſhall take the liberty of preſenting to the reader, 
nearly in his own words. 

HE was a man of craft and ſabtilty; and in his heart no friend | 
to the royal cauſe, but temporifing according to the complexion 
of the times; concurring heartily, but ſecretly, with the difaf- 
fected powers, and extending a faint and timid aid to the ſhackled 
royalty of Charles II. when, in the year 1650, he entruſted him- 
ſelf to his northern ſubjects. He was at all times providing 
pleas of merit with both parties, but was apparently ſincere with 
the uſurpers only. With them he took an = part during 

| their 


—— 


freedom, and payment of his debts due from the Engliſh par- 


MARQUIS/OF/ ARGYLE. 


their plenitude of power, yet at firſt claimed only protection, 


liament. His own intereſt ſeems to have been conſtantly in 
view. While Charles was in his hands, he received from that 
penetrating prince, a promiſſory note for great honours and 
emoluments. He is charged with encouraging his people in 
various acts of murder and cruelty ; but the provocations he had 
received from the horrible ravages of Montroſe, may perhaps 
extenuate retaliation on ſuch of his neighbours, who, for any 
thing that appears, partook of the exceſſes. He is charged alſo 
with poſſeſſing himſelf of the eſtates of thoſe who were put to 
death by his authority, a charge which his fine defence on his 
trial does not repel. His generoſity in declining to take an open 
part in the proſecution of his arch-enemy Montroſe, would have 
done him great honour, had he not meanly placed himſelf in a 


window, to ſee the fallen hero paſs in a cart to receive judg- 


ment. On the reſtoration, he fell a victim to his mauer. It 
was intended that he ſhould undergo the ſame ignominious 
death, which was afterwards changed to that of beheading. © I 
could,” ſays he, die like a Roman, but I chuſe rather to die 
like a Chriſtian,” He fell with heroiſm, in his laſt moments 
with truth exculpating himſelf from having any concern in the 
murder of his royal maſter ; and calming his conſcience with 
the opinion, that his criminal compliances were but the epede- 
mic diſeaſe and fault of his times. His guilt of treaſon is in- 
diſputable ; but the acts of grace in 1641 and 1651 ought cer- 
tainly to have ſecured him from capital puniſhment.” 

9 HERE 


EARL OF ARGYLE. 


whoſe character was the very reverſe of his father's; he was 
ſteady and virtuous, but unfortunate, and firm to his truft 
through all the misfortunes of his prince, Charles II. When 
appointed colonel of his guards in 1650, he ſcorned to receive 


his commiſſion from the tyrannical ſtates of his country, and 


inſiſted on having it from his Majeſty alone. In all "his actions 
he preſerved a patriotic, yet loyal moderation ; but in 1681, 
delivering in an explanation of an oath he was to take, as a 
teſt not to attempt any alteration in church or ſtate, he was 
diſgraced, tried, and condemned ; aud the infamous ſentence 
would have been executed, if he had not eſcaped from the 
power of his enemies. In 1685, in concert with the Duke of 
Monmouth, he made a fatal attempt to reſtore the liberties of 
his country, then invaded by James the Second. He failed in 
his deſign, and was put to death on his former ſentence, 


ON the day of his execution, he ate his dinner, and took his 
afternoon's nap with his uſual compoſure, falling with a calm- 
neſs and conſtancy, ſuitable to the goodneſs of his life. 


Tux old reſidence of the Argyle family was a very large and 
ſtrong caſtle, within a ſmall diſtance of the preſent one, towards 
the river, which has bcen taken down within theſe thirty years *. 
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* It was inhabited about the latter end of the fourteenth century, by Colin, ſur- 


named 7ongallach, or the Wonderful, on account of his marvellous exploits and odd 
2 whims 3 


be 


_ Hers is likewiſe a good head of his ſon, the Earl of Argyle, * of Ar- 
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Plantations. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON THE 


The hills were formerly naked, and the grounds poſſeſſed the 
favage roughneſs common to uncukivated parts of this country:; 
and it does not appear that any thing conſiderable was done to- 
wards the improvernent and' embelliſhment of the place, tilt 
about the middle of the laſt century, when the Marquis of Ar- 
gyle before mentioned, began to plant a few trees, and project 
fome other improvements: it is probable, however, that he was 
early diverted from this purpoſe, by the confuſion of the times, 
and that nothing was afterwards done, till the re- eſtabliſſunent 
of the Earl his fon, whieh took place ſome time between the 
year 1663 and 1670. During the ſhort period of his poſſeſſion, 
it appears that he had particularly bent his thoughts towards 
beautifying the family ſeat ;; almoſt the whole of the oldeſt trees 
about Inverary are of his planting, and remain a ſigual inſtance 
of his good taſte and diſcerument, reſpecting what was beſt 
adapted to the nature of the ſoil and climate, Some of the 
moſt admired avenues, rows of trees, and plantations, were de- 
figned by him, and plainly ſnow, that had he lived longer he 
would. have done much.. 


Sixcx the beginning of the preſent century, the feveral ſuc- 
ceſſors to the eftate and honours of Argyle, have been particu- 
larly attentive to extending their plantations, and: T r c 
the place. 


whims; among which may be mentioned the burning of his houſe at Inverary, on 
recciving a viſu fram the O'. Nicle's of Ireland, that he might have a ptetence to. 
entertain his illuſtrious gueſts. in his ſglendid field equipege, (Pennant's Tour.) 
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Tux preſent caſtle was begun about the year 1745, by ARr- Inverary 


<niBALD Duke of AnGyYLE; be however finiſhed little more 
than the ſhell; the rebellion breaking out at that time, inter- 
rupted the work. It was, in a few years afterwards, reſumed 
and finiſhed. Since that time, large ſums have been annually 
expended by his ſucceſſors, the late and preſent Duke, in im- 
provements and decorations. It is faid that the money laid out 
lince 1745, in planting, improving, making roads, and other 
works of utility and decoration, about Inverary Caſtle, amounts 
to 250,000/. and that the preſent Duke, fince his acceſſion to 
the eſtate, has expended at leaſt z, oool. per annum in this 
way“. Indeed, every walk you take in the environs of this no- 
ble manſion, ſurpriſes you with the immenſe quantity of wood 
by which it is ſurrounded. It was long ſince valued at 100,000/. 
but from the increaſe in growth, and the advanced price of tim- 
ber, I ſhould ſuppoſe it muſt be worth near twice that ſum. 
The thinning of the wood, to allow the remaining trees room 
to grow, produces not leſs than 1,5007. annually. The poor in 
the neighbourhood are allowed to take the rotten branches, and 


what may be called the droppings of the trees, and many of 


them collect the fallen leaves for their beds. 


Having ſcen what was remarkable about the caſtle, we River Arey. 


walked along the fide of the Arey, which we croſſed by a bridge 
a little beyond the caſtle, and keeping to the right, came to a 
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M 2 ſpot 


Caſtle, 
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View from 
the bottom of 
Dunicoich. 


GLEN S HI XA. 


ſpot on the baſe of Dunĩcoich, near a gate leading to an avenue. 
Here we obtained that view of the 7 caſtle, town, and loch, 

which is preſented to the reader, and which is unqueſtionably a 
beautiful ſcene. From hence is a winding walk to the ſum- 
mit of the hill, whence there is a fine view of the pleaſure 
grounds, or what in Scotland is called the policy of the Duke, 
extending near thirty miles in circumference Inſtead of going 
up the hill at this time, however, we went through the gate, 
and down an avenue, formed by ſome of the nobleſt trees I had 
ſeen; having walked a little more than a mile along his avenue, 
we came in fight of Dub Loch, a deep and dark freſh water lake, 
communicating with Loch Fyne by a ſmall river about a quarter 
of a mile in length, which ive croſſed. by a bridge when we came 
firſt to Inverary. This lake is abundantly" ſtocked with the 
fineſt fiſh, and the family always amply ſupplied from it. The 
lake lies at the bottom of a very pictureſque glen, called Glen 
Shira, in which, at about two miles diſtance from Inverary, 


are the Duke's drying barns, well deſerving a viſit from the 
curious. 


THesE buildings have been found very uſeful in fo wet a cli- 
mate, for by means of them, hay may be made, or corn dried, 
during the heavieſt rains. The building ſtands acrofs the valley, 
and is of a circular form, and fo contrived” as to cauſe a draught 
of air even in calm weather, thers being open' arches, oppoſite 
to each other, through the whole building. It is divided into 
two ſtories, and the upper one is uſed for drying; the lower 
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DRYING BARNS. 


conſiſting of cow -houſes and other conveniences. The floor of 
the upper ſtory is made of ſmall boards or battens, about an 
inch diſtant from each other, to receive the beneſit of the air 
below. There are likewiſe openings in the ſides of the walls, 
at convenient heights, to receive the hay and corn from the 
carts. On this floor the graſs is laid ſoon after it is cut; a few 
hands ſerve to turn it over for two or three days, when it is 
found perfectly dry, and of a much finer flavour than hay dried 
by the hot ſun. In this ſtory are jointed frames of wood, ſuſ- 
pended from the roof, at convenient diſtances from each other. 
Theſe frames have a number of ſharp pointed pegs on each fide 
of them, inclining upwards; upon each of which a ſheaf of 
corn is hung to dry. The frames, by means of joints, are low» 
ered down to receive the corn; and when the drying is finiſhed, 
they are moved up again to be out of the way. The Duke's 
whole harveſt in wet ſeaſons, and ſome of it in all ſeaſons, is 
dried in this manner. A particular deſcription, with a plan of 
theſe barns, is given by Dr. SMITH of Campbelltown, in his 
valuable Agricultural Survey of Argyleſhire. 


H1s Grace has been fo fully convinced of the utility of this 
mode of drying, that he has fitted up ſeveral ſmall barns for that 
purpoſe, in the immediate vicinity of Inverary. "The barns have 
ſeveral ſmall beams running parallel to each other, acroſs the 
breadth of the room; from theſe are ſuſpended a great number 
of long poles filled with pegs, on which the ſheaves are hung. 
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IN DEE D 
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ROYAL BURGER 


Ixprd we were informed that the preſent Duke is parti- 
eularly attentive to every thing that can tend to the improve 
ment or agricultute, or the management of cattle. He performs 
many experiments which are neceſſary for the perfection f 
agriculture, but which could not be ventured on by petty 
farmers. ' 


Ir is much to be withed that in other parts of this country, 
where the harveſt is late, and the weather at beſt uncertain, and 
generally wet, ſuch contrivances for drying were more common; 
the expence is, however, an obſtacle to their introduction; but 
covered ſheds might be erefted, which would afford a good ſub- 
ſcitute. The corn in the weſt highlands is often cut down 
before it is perfectly ripe, and can ſcarcely ever be well dried by 
expoſure in the open fields. | 


Tux town of Inverary is but ſmall, couſiſting chiefly of one 


Nereet, and a range of houſes facing the lake: they are built with 


uniformity, and a good idea of them may be formed from the 
inſpection of the print. The whole town, excepting one houſe, 
belongs to the Duke, who gives leaſes of ground to build upon, 
for three nineteen years, at a fmall rent. The houſes are com- 
modious, well built, and covered with ſlate. 


A CONSIDERABLE part of the town, and all that part of it 
fronting Loch-fyne, was built by the Duke. About twenty years 
ago the old town, which was a dirty ill-built village, ſtanding 
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on the north end of the bay, and part of it on the lamm before 
the eaſtle, on men emen 
built in its preſeut ſituation. 


Ir ſeems probable, that prior to the beginning of the fqur- 
teenth century, the town of Inverary was little more than a 
place for fiſhermen, Who live& by their occupation, and had 
erected their huts there; about that period, the family of Argyle 
fixed upon it as their refidence. It was ereſted into à royal 
burgh by charter from King Charles I. in the year 1648. The 
only revenues belonging to it as a burgh, ariſe from ſome; petty 
cuſtoms, among which is a ſmall toll on cattle paſſing through 
to the lowland or Engliſh markets, which amount on an ave- 
rage to about 4000 annually, and the rent of a common, which, 
on the firſt erection of the burgh, was beſtowed: upon it by 
the family of Argyle. Both theſe: produce about: 30. annually, 
About fifty years ago, Archibald, Duke of Argyle, ſeeing how 
madequate this revenue was fer the occafions of the burgh, 
added to it a perpetual annuity of twenty pounds per annum *. 


Tux houſe ſeen on the right, im the view of Inverary, is the 
inn, a very good building; in the'middle of the range is the town 
houſe, likewiſe a handſome ſtructure: between theſe buildings 
is an iron gate, opening to a lang and dark avenue of aged elms, 
which leads to a gloomy” and romantic glen, about two miles 
diſtant, called Efcho/an; at the top of the glen is a pretty cai- 


Stat. Report of Inverary. 
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C URIOUS TREE. 


cade. The woody hills ſurrounding it abound with roebucks, 
and are compoſed of granite; the lower parts conſiſt of a ſine 
ſilvery micaceous ſhiſtus, and a ſoft micaceous ſteatite. 


- In our way to Eſſachoſan, a curioſity in the vegetable king- 
dom, called the marriage tree, was pointed out to us. It is, if 
I recollect right, a lime, and very large, conſiſting of two prin- 
eipal branches, that have ſeparated a few feet only above the 
ground; and have each grown to ſo immenſe a magnitude, that 
their weight muſt long ſince have diſunited them, but for the 
following remarkable circumſtance: at the height of about 
twenty feet, a ſtrong branch has puſhed out of one of the main 
branches, and grown ſirmly to the other; and fo complete is the 
junction, that it is impoſſible. to ſay from which trunk the 
branch has proceeded, for it ſeems to have come from each, A 
ſketch will expreſs this junction better than words. 
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By this ſtrong bond of union, the two main nn ; 


together. Does not this appear an inſtance of deſign in vege- 
tables, conſequent on ſome e of eee ., 
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The calf, when it firſt comes into the world, pplies to the teats of the cow, though 
ignorant of the taſte and nutritious quality of the milk; and the duckling, which 
has been hatched under a hen, at a diſtance' from watery diſcovers a conſtant reſtlefF. 
neſs and impatience; and is obſerves to practiſe all the motions of ſwimming, though 
a ſtranger to its future deſtination, and to the element for which its oily feathers and 
web-like feet are alike formed. Theſe are adduced as-proofs of inſtin by Dy, 
Percival. (Memoirs of the Mancheſter Society, vol. ii.) And indeed they evidently 
ſhow the performance of actions neceſſary to the' well-being and even [exiſtence of 
the individual. That ſuch. aRions or: inſtindts operate with equal energy on the 

vegetable tribe, the inſtance before us would ſeem ta ſhow; and others ſimilar to it 
may be mentioned, Lord Kames, in bis Gentleman Farmer, mentis a variety of 
inſtances of this kind in vegetables, one of which is ſomewhat analogous to the 
marriage tree, Among the ruins of New Abbey, formerly a monaftery in Galloway, 
ſays this author, there grows on the top of the wall, a plane-tree about twenty feet 
high; ſtraitened for nouriſhment in that barren ſituation, it ſeveral years ago directed 
roots down the {ide of the wall, till they reached the ground, ten feet below; and 
naw the nouriſhment it afforded to theſe roots is amply repaid; having every yeat 
fince that time, made vigorous ſhoots. From the top of the wall to the ſurface of 
the earth, theſe roots have not thrown out a ſingle fibre, but are now united into 4 
pretty thick root. (Gentleman Farmer, p. 417.) While we were viewing the 
houſe and. grounds of Roſdoe, an Loch-Jomand, I obſerved an inſtance very ſimilar to 
this. Upon a, high wall, nat far from the houſe, 4s a quantity of ivy, which being 
ſtraitened for nouriſhment, has ſent down. roots in @ direct line to the ground, which 
roots have e 698 AY; ne . re Ae 
part of the wall. : 


Dr. Percival ſays, ö 
effects of fixed air (carbanic acid) on vegetation; the following fact occurred to him. 
A ſprig of mint, ſuſpended by , the. root, with the head downwards, in the middle 
glaſs veſſel of Dr. Nooth's, machine, continued to thrive vigorouſly, without any 
other pabulum than what was ſupplied by the ſtream of gas, to which it was expoſed, 
In twenty-four hours, the tem formed into a curve, the head became erect, and 
gradually aſcended towards the mouth, of the veſſel ; thus producing, by ſuceeffive 
efforts, a new and unuſual configuration of its parts. (Mancheſter Memoirs, vol. ii.) 
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From Educhoſen,: we retarogd 15 a different avenue to 
jo town, which led us by a fine ſpring that ſupplies Inve- 


Such exertions in a ſprig of mint, to rectify its inverted poſition, and to remove from 
'@ foreign to its natural element, ſeems to evince a volition to avoid what is evil, 
and to recover what had been experienced to be good. —lIf a plant in a garden pot 
be placed in a room, which has no light, excepting what is admitted through a ſmall 
perforation in the wall, it will ſhoot towards the hole, paſs through it into the open 
air, and then vegetate upwards in its proper direction. Innumerable other inſtances, 
© Aimilar to theſe, might be given, but I would not wiſh to tire the patience of the 
reader: thoſe who are inclined to conſider this curious ſubject with more attention, 
may conſult Lord Kames's Gentleman Farmer, Appendix, Article III, . Dr, Per- 
_ Cival's Eſſay on the Perceptivity of Vegetables, in the ſccond volume of the Memoirs 
of | the Literary and Philoſopbical Society of Mancheſter, and the fifth volume of 
Biſhop Watſon's Chemical Eſſays— One inftance more, and I have done: the. 
Dionaa muſcipula is a native of North Carolina. Its leaves are numerous, bending 
downwards, and placed in a circular order; they are jointed and ſucculent; the upper 
joint conſiſts of two lobes, each of which is ſemi-oval in its form, with a margin 
. ] ͤ ror . . «. 
. 

een 
ſome ſweet liquor, tempting to the taſte, but fatal to the lives of inſects; for the 
moment a fly alights on thoſe parts, the two lobes riſe up, graſp it forcibly, lock 
the rows of ſpines together, and ſqueeze it to death; and leſt the ſtruggles for life 
ſhould diſengage the inſet thus entangled, three ſmall ſpines are fixed among the 
glands, ncar the middle of each lobe, which effectually put an end to all its efforts; 
nor do the lobes open again, while the dead animal continues there, (Darwin's Bo- 
tanie Garden.) The diſſolution of the ſubſtance of the fly, is ſuppoſed by natura- 
liſts to conſtitute part of the nouriſhment of this plant; and as the inftances are in- 
numerable where animals feed upon plants, this ſeems to afford an example of re- 
taliation. A Britiſh plant, the Droſera, very much reſembles the Dionara muſeipula, 
not only in the form of its leaves, but in its killing flies and other inſects, as I have 
before mentioned in the deſcription of Benlomond. In ſhort, the principle of life ſeems 
very univerſally diffuſed, but is beſtowed on different beings in different degrees. 
To animals is given the largeſt ſhare; but throughout the whole animal kingdom 
one ſpecies deſcends below another, in the perfection of its mental powers, as well 
as its organic ſenſations, This progreſſion is fo very gradual, that the moſt perfect 
of an inferior ſpecies, approaches indefinitely near to the moſt imperfeR of that which 
is above it. The chain is continued, by imperceptible links, between animals and 
vegetables, and perhaps even to the mineral kingdom, 
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rary with water. Over the ſpring is built a grotto in a ante 
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| Neax the center of the town of Inverary, is a monument 
not long ſince erected to the memory of ſeveral gentlemen of 
the name of CAMPBELL, who were maſſacred at one time 
near the ſpot, The circumſtance is as follows: — It has been 
already noticed, that the amiable and patriotic: Earl of Argyle, 
in the year 1685, joined the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion. 
Aſter that unfortunate cpedition, a neighbouring clan was de- 
puted by government to carry deſtruction through the whole 
clan of Campbell; and, as Mr. Pennant ſays, was let ſlip, armed 
with the dreadful writ of fire and ſword, to act at diſcretion 
among the unhappy people. Seventeen gentlemen of reſpec- 
tability, of the name of Campbell, were taken at Inverary, and 
inſtantly executed, without even the formality of a trial. The 
monument contains an inſcription, commemorating, with a mo- 
deration that does honour to the writer, the juſtice of the aut 
in which his relatives fell. 


8 this monument, there ſtands in the plain before the 
caſtle, a long rude pillar of ſtone, ſaid to have been erected to 
their memory. In many parts of the highlands, ſimilar ſtones 
point out the burial place of ſome hero, but of much earlier 
date; and I think there can be no doubt that this ſtone has 
been erected at a period much more remote than the maſſacre 
of the Campbells. 
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Chorch. | InvERARY is ſo fituated in the highlands, that as many of the 
inhabitants ſpeak Engliſh as Gaelic; there are therefore two 
miniſters, one who officiates in Engliſh, and the other in 
Gaelic, Two new churches under one roof are building, from 
a very handſome defign by Mr. MiL NE, which, when finiſhed, 
will have a good effect. They are built of a kind of porphyry, 5 

with a reddifh ground, containing a number of cryſtals of feld- 

. ſpar, of a lighter colour, ſome cryſtals of black ſhorl, and a few 

of quartz. It is a very hard ſtone, and found in great plenty in 
a quarry on the road to Dalmaly, where it lies over a bed of 
ſhiſtus, under which is a bed of fne marble which is burned to 


* 


lime. 


Manofac- _ THoven Inverary is tolerably well ſituated for manufactures, 


none afe carried on to any very great extent. Archibald, Duke 
: of Argyle, about the year 1748, introduced the linen manufac- 
ture into the neighbourhood, and it has been attended with very 
beneficial conſequences ; about the year 1776, the preſent Duke 
eſtabliſhed a woollen manufacture, and, at a conſiderable ex- 
pence, erected proper buildings and machinery, and provided 
every material for carrying it on ſucceſsfully. At the ſame 
time, as an additional encouragement, he gave the farm on 
which the factory is built, at a very low rent, and even took 
ſome ſhares in the concern, contributing every thing in his 
power to inſure the ſucceſs of ſo patriotic an undertaking. 


Tris 
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ITuIs plan, ſo nobly ſet on foot by the Duke, was ſeconded 
by many gevtlemen of the county, who advanced money to the 
manufacturers at 21 per cent. Notwithſtanding which, and 
that his Grace gave the uſe of the whole buildings and machi- 
nery gratis, the buſineſs has not by any means been conducted 
with advantage, a circumſtance much to be lamented; for ſince 
the introduction of ſheep into Argyleſhire, the county has in 


ſome degree been depopulated, and the manufacture, had it 


ſucceeded, would not only have given employment to the hands 
turned from the farms, but would have added conſiderably to 
the wealth of the country, by exporting its wool in a manufac- 
tured, inſtead of a raw ſtate: indeed I ſuppoſe that the greateſt 
part of the cloth manufactured here, which was of the coarſe 
kind, would have been ſold in the country. It is certainly a 
diſadvantage to a country, where its inhabitants want employ- 
ment, to ſell the raw material, and then purchaſe it-when it has 


been manufactured, after having gone through ſeveral nn 
cach of whom muſt have his profit. 


 Invenary, however, poſleſſes one ſource of riches, of which 
the people do not fail to avail themſelves, I mean the Herring 
Fiſhery in Loch-fyne. This lake, extending more than thirty 
miles from the weſtern ocean into the country; has been trom 
time immemorial noted for its herrings, which are fuperior in 
quality to any found in the weſtern ſeas. The harbour of 
Inverary was anciently called Slockk Tchopper, ſignifying the 
bay where veſſels bought or bartered for fiſh; and there is ſtill 
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repreſented. in the ſhield of the arms of the burgh, a net with 
a herring, with this motto, © Semper tibi pendeat halec .“ 


"Tax hs fiſhery 1 begins in July, and bene 
continues till the firſt of January. It had juſt commenced 
when we came hither, and was a ſcene of life, buſtle, and ac- 


tivity. The lake is generally at this time frequented by innu- 


merable ſhoals. The country people expreſs the quantities of 
herring abounding here, in very ſtrong language: at theſe 
ſeaſons, ſay they, the lake contains one part of water, and two 
parts of fiſh, In this ſingle bay of the lake, five or fix hundred 
boats are ſometimes employed in taking them, and the groups 


of theſe little fiſhing veſſels, with their circling nets, make a 


beautiful moving picture. 


Fnaom the beſt information, it is believed, that there have 
been caught and cured in ſome ſeaſons, upwards of 20,000 bar- 


rels, valued at twenty-five ſhillings each. 


Par of each boat is covered with a kind of fail-cloth, to 
form a covering for the four men who compoſe the crew: this 
is repreſented in the view of Loch- loung. Theſe men may be 
ſaid to live in their boat the whole of the fiſhing ſeaſon, for they 
ſeldom quit it during that time. The inhabitants of Inverary, 
and of the banks of the Loch, do indeed ſpend Sunday at home ; 
but as the greateſt number of boats come from other parts of 
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Scotland into the Loch, for the ſake of fiſhing, the crews fel- 
dom quit them, and they live chiefly upon herring during their 
abode in the boats. The night is the time of fiſhing ; the day 
is employed in gutting the fiſh they have taken, in ſheep, or in 
ſinging Celtic tales to the ſound of the bag-pipe. Each boat 
clears upon an average, between 40l. and gol. and in ſome very 


good ſeaſons 1000. beſides a quantity of fiſh which they reſerve 
for their own families. 


| In the evening, a number of boats form a line, almoſt acroſs 
the Loch, and uniting their nets, produce a chain often more 
than a hundred fathoms long. The herrings ſwim at very un- 
certain depths, fo that it is neceſſary to fink the nets to the 
depth the ſhoal is known to take. Henee it is evident, that the 
ſucceſs of the fiſhers muſt in a great meaſure depend on their 
judgment or good fortune, in taking the proper depths; for it 
will frequently happen, that the nets of one boat will be full of 
herrings, whilſt thoſe of others fcarcely take a ſingle fiſh. 
Sometimes the fiſh ſwim in twenty fathom water, ſometimes 
fifty, and ſometimes even at the bottom of the Loch. The nets 
are kept up by buoys, conſiſting of blown bladders, or leather 
bags filled with air ; the ropes that run through them are faſtened 
with Peg. by means of which they can Wh adjuſt them. 


| Tuxy often boil or ſoak their nets in a fo decoction of oak 
bark, which prevents their putrefaction in the water. 


Waun x 
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Wu they have caught as many as they can during the 
night, they gut them, and throw them into a tub, with a ſprink- 
ling of ſalt: they are then cloſely packed in barrels, with alter- 
nate layers of ſalt; and after ſtanding in this manner for a few 
weeks, they are repacked into other barrels, and ſent to diffe- 
rent parts of the world. 


Tais is the caſe with by much the greater part that are 
taken; but many are ſent freſh to Glaſgow, Stirling, and indeed 


to almoſt all parts of the country. In the middle of the ſeaſon, 
two or three hundred horſes and a great, many carts are brought 


every day to the banks of Loch- fyne for freſh herrings. We ate 
ſome at Inverary which, had been taken out -of the water the 


preceding evening—they were delicious. 


Im ce 
of theHerring 
Fiſheries. 


A BARREL holds about 500 of the, beſt kind of herrings, 
but ,700 at a medium ; if the number be greater they are rec- 
koned poor, The guts afford a conſiderable * of oil. 


Tan herring n in the highlands a iſles mould b be en- 
couraged by every poſſible means; not only becauſe it is an ex- 
cellent nurſery of ſeamen, but becauſe it is the only way in which 
theſe barren countries can acquire wealth and population. The 
poverty of the ſoil will prevent agricultural i improvements beyond 
a certain and very limited extent, and the want of fuel, with the 
impoſſibility of railing any great quantity of proviſions, will pre- 
vent the carrying on of manufactures upon a very extenſive ſcale: 

bd | but 
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but the ſiſheries are an inexhauſtible fund of wealth, and can be 
carried to any extent whatever. In Glaſgow, Paiſley, and other 


parts of the lo countries, manufactures are conducted on a 


noble ſcale; they are ſources of immenſe wealth to many, and 
of employment to hundreds of thouſands; ſtill, however, theſe 
muſt have their bounds: but what bounds can be ſet to the 
herring fiſheries, if under judieious regulations? There can be 
no doubt that larger fortunes miglit be acquired in the bleak 
highlands, and dreary wilds of the Hebrides, by the herring 
fiſhery, properly conducted, than have ever been done by the 
cotton A in the low countries. 


Turs is the true ſource of wealth to theſe parts of the king - 
dom, and if attended to as its importance calls for, will fill all 
the indented ſhores of North Britain with population, wealth, 
and every comfort and convenience of life. l 


9 


Ix order to ſee this more clearly, let us take a ſlight view of Migration of 


the migration of herrings, and of the immenſe ſhoals which 
frequent this country. The following account” is taken chiefly 
from Knox's View of the Britthh Empire. 


HrnrINGs, as well as mackarel, codfiſh, whiting, haddocks, 
and fome others, may with propriety be called fiſh of paſſage, 
for they bear a ſtrong analogy to birds of that deſcription, both 
from their ſocial diſpoſition, and their immenſe numbers/-Othet 


ſiſh reſide on our coafts, and live in particular lakes and rivers, 
Vol. I. . all 


Herrings. 


Found in the 
Northern La- 
ticudes, 


umbe r. 
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all the year round: but theſe, at ſtated ſeaſons, viſit the ſhores 
with regular certainty, generally returning the fame week in 
the ſucceeding year, and not unfrequently the ſame day. 


- HznnrINGs are found in the greateſt abundance in the higheſt 
northern latitudes, within the arctic circle. In theſe inacceſ- 
ſible ſeas, which are covered with ice during by much the 
greateſt part of the year, the herrings find a quiet and ſure re- 
treat from their numerous enemies ; there neither all-devouring 
man, who makes the inhabitants of earth, air, and water, his 
prey, nor that ſtill more deſtructive enemy, the whale, dare to 
purſue them. Here, however, they were not intended to remain 
in ſecurity, but were deſtined by the Author of nature to ſerve 
the purpoſe of ſupplying myriads of created beings with food, 
and for this purpoſe, an inſurmountable. inſtin& prompts them 
to leave their ſecure retreats. 


Tux great colony of herring ſets out from the icy ſea, about 
the middle of winter, compoſed of ſuch. numbers as exceed all 
the powers of the imagination, but no ſooner do they leave their 
glaſſy dominions, than millions of enemies appear to thin their 
ſquadrons. The ſun- ſiſn and the cachalot devour hundreds at 
a mouthful : the porpus, the grampus, codfiſh, haddocks, as 
well as the whole tribe of dogſiſh find them an eaſy prey; and 
the revenous ſhark deſiſts from purſuing the above mentioned fiſh, 
to attack the herring : beſides theſe enemies in their own ele- 
ment, they meet with others ſtill more formidable in the my- 

riads 
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riads of ſea-fowl inhabiting the regions near the pole, that watch 
the out-ſet of the migration, and ſpread extenſive ruin. 


Tuus beſieged on every fide, the defencelefs emigrants find 
no fafety but in crouding cloſer together, and leaving to the 
outmoſt bands the danger of being firſt devoured. The main 
body begins, at a certain latitude, to ſeparate into two grand 
diviſions; one of which moves weſtward, and pours down the 
coaſts of America, as far ſouth as Carolina, and are often ſo 
numerous in the Cheſapeak Bay, as to become a nuiſance to the 
ſhores. The other diviſion takes a more eaſtern direction, to- 
wards Europe, and falls in with the great iſland of Iceland about 
the beginning of March; upon their arrival on that coaſt, their 
phalanx, though it has already ſuffered conſiderable diminution, 
is nevertheleſs found to be of amazing extent, depth, and cloſe- 
neſs, occupying a ſurface, equal at leaſt to the dimenſions of 
both Great Britain and Ireland, but ſubdivided into columns of 
five or fix miles in length, and three or four in breadth; each 
diviſion, or column, being led, according to the idea of the moſt 
experienced fiſhermen, by herrings of more than ordinary ſize, 
older perhaps than the others, and having made a conſiderable 
number of voyages, may be capable of conducting their different 


bands to their deſtined places. 


Trey generally ſwim near the ſurface, but fink now and 
then for a few minutes. The leaders of thoſe which viſit the 
Britiſh kingdoms, appear off Shetland in April or May, and the. 
y O 2 grand 
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grand body begins to be perceived in June. The fiſhers are ap- 


prized of their-coming by a ſmall rippling of the water, the re- 
flection of their brilliancy, and the great number of gannets or 
Solan geeſe, and other aGrial perſecutors, which feaſt richly on 
this offered bounty ; and, along with the whales and other fiſh, 
may be one cauſe of the ſhoals crouding into bays and creeks, 
where _ are e Jp * betmen with ſo much caſe. 


Wu abi arrive at tho Shetland Iſlands, new enemies await 
them; whole fleets of fiſhing veſſels, with all the apparatus of 
netting, are in readineſs, on a fixed day, to drag the ocean; 
thereby ſnatching from the ſhoals, perhaps millions every night 
from June till September, | | 


Tux Shetland Iſlands, where the herrings meet with the firſt 
interruption to their progreſs ſouthwards, lie at the diſtance of 
100 miles due north from the main land of Scotland; and ex- 
tend near ſixty miles in length; and though theſe iſlands break 
and ſeparate the great body of herrings into two parts, the wan- 
derers ſtill continue their courſe ſouthward. One divifion pro- 
ceeds down the eaſt fide of Britain; goes along the Murray 
Firth, the coaſts of Aberdeen, Angus, and Fife ; the great river 


Forth, the coaſt of Scarborough, and particularly the far-pro- 


jecting land at Yarmouth, the ancient and only mart for her- 
rings in England; here they appear in October, and are found 
in conſiderable quantities till Chriſtmas: paſſing through the 
channel, ſome of them pay a flight viſit to the north coaſt 
b of 
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France, but are ſo exhauſted and impoveriſhed as to be of little 
or no uſe. + 


Tux other brigade ſhape their courſe from the Shetland 
Iſlands, along the weſt coaſt of Britain, and theſe are obſerved to 
be much larger and fatter, as well as confiderably more abun- 
dant, than thoſe on the eaſt ſide. After paſſiug the Shetland and 
Orkney Ifles, they croud in amazing quantities into the lakes, 
bays, and narrow channels of the ſhires of Sutherland, Roſs, and 
Inverneſs ; which, with the Hebrides, compoſe the greateſt ſta- 
tionary herring fiſhing in Britain, excepting that upon the coaſt 
of Shetland. wort 


SOMETIMES this ſhoal edges cloſe upon the extenfive coaſt of 
Argyleſhire, and fills every bay and creek ; and almoſt always 
the Firth of Clyde, Loch-fyne, Loch-loung, and other arms of 
the ſea; the coaſt of Airſhire and of Galloway, even to the 
head of Solway Firth. Having performed this friendly office to 
the weſtern ſhores of Scotland, the ſhoal proceeds towards the 
north of Ireland; where, meeting with another interruption, 


they are ſubdivided into two bodies. One paſſes down the Iriſh. 


Channel, viſits the Ifle of Man, where they are caught in great 
abundance, and affords an occafional ſupply to the eaſt coaſt ot 
Ireland, and ſometimes to the weſt coaſt of England, as far as. 
Briſtol Channel. The other ſhoal ſkirts along the weſt coaſt of 
Ireland, where, after viſiting ſome of the lakes, particularly in 
the county of Donnegal, it gradually diſappears, and is finally 

loſt 
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oft in the immenſity of the Atlantic.—80 bountiful, as Mr. 
Knox obſerves, is Providence to the inhabitants of the Britiſh 


Ifles, in one article of food only. 


Deſign of the 
Migration. 


Have been 
chiefly in the 
Hands of the 
Dutch. 


Tuovon there can be no doubt that the ultimate defign of 
this migration, is to ſupply the northern parts of Europe and 
America with food, and thus atone for the ſeeming partiality of 
Nature to more ſouthern climes, the immediate cauſe of it is 
their ſtrong deſire to remove to warmer ſeas, for the ſake of 
depoſiting their ſpawn, where it will vivify with more certainty 
than under the frigid zone. It cannot be from defect of food 
that they leave the polar regions, whatever that food may be, 
for they come to us full of fat, and on their return are gene- 


rally obſerved to be very lean. They are in full roe at the end 


of June, and continue in perfection till the commencement of 
winter, when they begin to depoſit their ſpawn. 


BxSss ED as this country is with ſhoals of fiſh, and poſſeſſing 
ſuch advantages for carry ing on the fiſheries, comparatively 
little has been done by the highlanders in this trade. What has 
been performed, was done by individuals in a ſmall way, very 


few private capitals having been employed. Indeed till within 


a very few years, the chief of our fiſheries, viz. thoſe in the 
Shetland Iſles, have been in the hands of a people who poſſeſs 
no natural advantages. To theſe fiſheries on our own coaſts, 
the Dutch chiefly owe their wealth, or, at any rate, they have 
been the means by which this induſtrious people raiſed them- 
| ſelves 
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ſelves to a ſtate of opulence. Originally they appear to have 
been nothing more than fiſhermen, collected from different quar- 
ters of the world, to a place where they could enjoy freedom of 
traffick; and living in huts erected upon a ſpot called Damſluys, 
they there purſued with induſtry, and under wiſe and excellent 
regulations, the herring fiſheries on the Britiſh coaſts; ſold their 
fiſh to many parts of the world, and brought back commodities 
themſelves wanted, and merchandize which they exported to 
different parts: ſo that their ſhips were never empty, but always 
loaded wherever they went, with ſome object of traffick. Sir 
William Monſon, ſpeaking of their ſhips being thus conſtantly 
employed, aptly compares them to a weaver's ſhuttle, which he 
caſts from one hand to another, and which he keeps ever in 
action, till the gain appears by the cloth that he makes. By 
perſevering in this induſtrious mode of life, the poor fiſhing vil- 
lage of Damſluys gradually increaſed : as the inhabitants gained 
means, the huts were converted into comfortable habitations, 
theſe into ſplendid dwellings, and the whole became by degrees 
metamorphoſed into the opulent city of Amſterdam. 


Tux diſadvantages they labour under are great, but induſtry 
overcomes every obſtacle, and converts the moſt barren ſpots 
into ſeats of plenty. Their own country is ſo poor in natural 
productions, that for almoſt every article requiſite to conduct 
theſe fiſheries, they have recourſe to foreign nations. Their 
timber for ſhip-building, their iron, hemp, cordage, barrels, 
and even their bread, is brought from other countries; while 
2 Scotland 
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Scotland fupplics moſt of them, and England all. They have, 
befides, a conſiderable navigation to make to come at the 
fiſheries, and at a ſtormy ſeaſon of the year, while we have the 
fiſh at our own doors. Notwithſtanding theſe advantages in 
our favour, the Dutch have, till lately, been the only perſons 
who profited by them, as appears from different accounts. 


AccorDING to Sir WALTER RALEIGH, in the year 1603, the 
Datch fold to different nations, as many herrings as amounted 
to 1,7 59,000/. In the year 1615, they employed in this fiſhery, 
2000 buſſes, and 37,000 fiſhermen. In 1618, they ſent no leſs 
than 3000 buſſes, with 50,000 men to the herring fiſheries; 
beſides this, 9000 other veſſels were employed to tranſport and 
ſell the fiſh, which laſt occupations employed 1 50,0c0 men by 
ſea and land, in addition to thoſe immediately engaged in the 
fiſheries. Thus did our induſtrious neighbours increaſe the 
number of their veſſels and ſeamen, ſupply half the world with 
food, and raiſe themſelves to opulence at our expence *. 

Ir 


It appears by ſome accurate ſtatements made by Sir W. Monſon, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Lucius O'Brian, and others, that the number of herrings ſold by the 
Dutch to foreign nations is aſtoniſhing. In four provinces within the Sound, viz. 
Koningſberg, Melvin, Stetin, and Dantzic, according to accounts which have been 
taken from Cuſtom-houſe books, and may therefore be depended upon, they annually 
vended between 39 and 40,000 laſts of — — ny 
we did not ſend a ſingle fiſh. 
To Denmark, Norway, Narpe, Sweden, Regel, and other places within the Sound, 
they annually ſent above 10,000 laſts, value 160,000]. To Ruſſia they ſent 1500 
laſts, worth 27,0001. while we ſent only to the ſame places between 30 and 40 laſts. 
To 
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| Ir is to the Shetland Illands that, the Dutch have chiefly re- 
ſorted, and a particular account of the manner in which they 
eonduct their fiſheries there, is given by Sir W. Mosh. 


From the Texel to Braſound, in Shetland, is upwards of ow 
leagues. To the latter place, about the aoth of June, at leaſt 
2000 fiſhing veſſels in his time reſorted. On the 24th-they put 
to ſea, being prohibited till that day, under a ſevere penalty, as 
the n are before that not —_ fit for FRG. 


8 0 18 82 
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Eaen of theſe veſſels on chat V dre its ee to | God 
out the ſhoal of herrings; when, they have laden their buſſes. 
they return to Holland, and leave their cargo, which is imme - 
diately repacked, and nt to the Baltic, and other Parts a] the 


world. 


As on as the buſſes have furniſhed themſelves with victuals, 
caſks; and falt, they reviſit the ſhoal they have left, and filling 
again as quickly as poſſible, return to Holland to unload: this 
they generally do three times in the ſeaſon, and during that 


To towns upon the river Elbe, they ſent above 6000 laſts annually, worth 
vo, oool. while we ſent none to the ſame places. 

To Cleveland, Juliers, Frankfort, Cologne, and different parts of Germany, 
aa, ooo laſts, amounting to 440,000, while we ſent none. 

To 4 r ee 8 or ooo laſts, worth 
160,0001. and we none. 

To Rouen, in Normandy, 500 * while we only ſend 100 laſts. 
Thus, fays Sir W. Monſon, ſo many thouſands of laſts of fiſh taken on our own 
coaſts, have been ſold by them, and ſo many hundreds of thouſands of pounds produced, 
while we could not give an account of more than 150 laſts, value 3oool. ! 


Fo, Wer oo- P period, 
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period, on the moſt moderate computation, each bufs takes too 
laſts of herring, which, being valued only at 101. the laft, 
amounts to-x000/, for each veſſel. 


Tux fiſhing fleet is often attended by certain veſſels called 

Yawgers, that carry ſalt, caſks, and victuals, to truck with the 
| buſſes for their hertings, which they carry directly to the 
Baltic. Tex 64d $653; 551 2 


I sH0VLD not have been thus particular in deſcribing the 
herring fiſheries, ſince it has been done by perſons much better 
acquainted with the ſubje&, did I not conceive it to be the duty 
of every one to loſe no opportunity of impreſſing the minds of 
the public, with the neceffity of encouraging this ſource of 
wealth and national proſperity. Public ſpirited men, and bodies 
of men, have at different times ſeen the utility of it, and have for 
a while made exertions ir the cauſe, but ſufficient perſeverarice 
has been wanting. The country is infinitely indebted to Mr. 
Knox, whoſe laborious exertions to promote this end are well 
known. He laid the foundation of the ſociety” for the encou- : 
ragement of the fiſheries, which will, I hope, in time be attended 
with the wiſhed- for ſucceſs. If any of my readers are deſirous 
of acquiring more information on this ſubject, I would recom- 
mend to their attention, his accurate“ View of the Britiſh 
Empire, a work to which + am; indebted for many of theſe. 
obſervations on the fiſheries, 
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AU PILIT'Y or CHEN AN CANAL. | roy 


Crinan 


As connected intimately with 0 improvement of . ſiſh- 882 


cries, as well. as with Loch- fyne, on whoſe banks I fear the 
reader will, think he has been too long detained; 'F may here 
mention the Crinan Canal, firſt projected, I believe, by Mr. 
Knox, This canal, which will be ſo important in its conſe 
quences to the whole kingdom, but particularly to the high-/ 
lands, is nearly completed, but is, F am informed, at preſent 
almoſt at a ſtop for want of money. It is to be hoped that 
in a very,ſhort time, however, the work will be reſumed with 
ſpirit;, A veſſel coming from any of the highland” ports, for 
inſtance, Oban, into the Clyde, which is the great mart for the 
diſpoſal of the produce of the highlands; muſt go entirely round 
by the Mull of Cantyre, a narrow peninſula that ſtretches forty 
miles from the main land of Scotland, in a ſouthern direction, 
till it approaches within twenty miles of the county of An- 
trim in Iceland; The diſtance: from Greenoek to the promon- 
tory. or Mull * as it is called, is above ſixty miles in ſouth-weſt” 
direction; but if we include the oourſe of the ſfüpping thither, 
the iſlands; to be avoided, the tacks and evolutions oceaſioned by 
contrary winds, and ee · ſhores, the voyages from Greenoek to 
the Mull of Cantyre may, on an average, be eſtimated at eighty 
miles each; which, being ail in a direction contrary to the in- 
tended port, requires an equal, or nearly equal navigation on the 
oppoſite ſide of the Cape, till the veſſels get into the ſame lati- 
tude with Creenock. This oocaſions au extra WO of 120 


1 


* Mull or Maoil, in Gaelic ſignifies » Cape. oe be a 
.:/P2 miles, 
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PRESENT "DANGEROUS NAVIGATION. 


miles, or 240 miles northward and home ward, to every veſſel or 
boat going to the weſt highlands from the Clyde. Now it is 
evident, that the wind which favoured their voyage to the Mull 


of Cantyre,- becomes adverſe after having doubled the Cape; 
they muſt therefore either lie to, or, if a boat, work at their oars, 
through a heavy ſea up the Firth of Clyde, probably for many 
days before they reach the intended port. Having diſpoſed of 
their ſmall cargo of ſkins, bark, or fiſh; in their return, they 
have to combat the ſame difficulties and dangers: and when we 


, conſider the almoſt inceſſant gales, the lee - ſhores, rocks, nume- 


rous iſlands, ſands and currents, attending this navigation, we 
can eaſily ſee that, be ſides the loſs of time and money which it 
occaſions, it is extremely hazardous to the poor natives, many of 


whom. periſh every year. 


Now if the reader will caſt his eye upon Loch-fyne in the 


map, he will perceive, at the part where it turns eaſtward, a 


ſmall projecting arm called Loch Gilp, and oppoſite to it, in the 
ſound of Jura, another arm called Loch Criuan; the diſtance 
between theſe two arms is only five miles, and it is through this 
iſthmus that- the canal is to be cut. This work, it is evident, 
will fave a great deal of time to veſſels coming from the weſt 
highlands into the Clyde, and will likewiſe avoid the dangers ' 
and cther inconveniences attending a paſſage by the Mull of 


Cantyre. Indeed, if we may be allowed the compariſon, it will, 


when completed, be as great an acquiſition to the highlands, as 
a cut through the iſthmus of Suez would be to Europe. It has 


EXPENCE OF CRINAN CANAL 


deep. The expence is eſtimated at about 80,0007. 


Lt 


Tux public ſpirit of the undertakers of this canal, is highly 


to be praiſed, but it is to be wiſhed: that it had been a national 
work, and that no more dues were charged on veſlels going 
through it, than might be neceſſary to keep it in repair; for 
though it will be a work of great utility to the highlands, yet 
the number of veſſels paſſing through, would not, at leaſt for 
ſome time, be very great; ſo that in order to obtain a moderate 
intereſt for the money, a high duty muſt be laid, and probably 
more than many of the highland boats can afford to pay. In- 
deed the craft which would chiefly navigate this canal, are ſmall 
boats paſſing to and from the Clyde, with cargoes ſeldom 
amounting to twenty pounds each; and money is fuch an object 
to theſe poor people, that, to ſave a tonnage of five Se 
they would riſk the voyage by the Mull of e e . 


The highland canals, like the hightand roads, ought to be 
public works. Were the roads in the highlands ſupported” by a 
toll, I ſhould ſuppoſe that half-a-crown, or five ſhillings a horſe, 
would be neceffary to pay the intereſt of the money laid out in 
forming them, ſo few are the travellers, and yet good roads are 
abſolutely neceſſary . Such objects are undoubtedly national, 
and the expence to the nation would be trifling. 
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been begun on a large ſcale, being ſixty feet wide, and twelve 


Inconve- 
nience of 
not being a 
national 


Wark. 


Some idea of the very few travellers on theſe roads may be formed, when it js 


mentioned, that, during the firſt three weeks of our tour in the highlands, we did not 
moet a ſingle traveller, either on horſeback or in a carriage. 


I xNow 


* 


THE RIVER; ART... 


Iva nat whether. to make, any apology for, this long di- 
greſhion, but thoſe who, think. the ſubjeR, of no importance, may 


paſs it over, and continue the tour, 

{ AFTER ſeeing every thing worth notice at Iqverary, we ſpent. 
the evening with Mr, | MfG1BB9N, whoſe politeneſs and hoſpita- 
lity deſerve at leaſt to be. ackaowledged; and on, the 14th early 


in te morning. we {et of for Dalmaly, at the head of Loch- 


Awe, ſixteen miles diſtant from Inverary, Our object was to, 
get to Oban, and we. nd have croſſed the lake by a ferry at 


SO Fs 


wiſhed to ſee more of this beautiful lake, which, we Ware told. 
as the rival of, Loch-lomond, 


Tux firſt. part of the, road was, pleaſant, leading through the. 
Duke” s | plantations. Abgut three miles from Inverary, the, 
river Arey tumbling over rugged rocks, forms a good caſcade: 
it is cloſe by the fide of the road, and facing a gate leading to it 
is a ſmall cottage, that ſerves the purpoſe, of a, porter 's lodge. 
A monden bridge is thrown over the river, juſt, above the fall, 


1 view of t | Wewere told that the Duke intends "in by 
temple or grotto here, from whence the caſcade may be conve-, 
niently | ſeen. 


Soo after leaving this caſcade, we left alſo the Duke's plan- 
tations, and our ride was not for ſome miles by any means inte- 


* 1 1 reſtingi 
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reſting : the hills are in general bleak and baren. In this 
country ſheep h ave taken the place of black cattle, and are faid 


to be more profitable. The only habitations we law, were the 


cottages of ſhepherds, and the ſmoke iſſuing from their doors, 
gave no very 8 idea of their neatneſs, or of the purity of 
the air Within. | 


4 


Ar Inverary the greater part of the inhabitants 2 Sol 
which they chiefly proture from the neigh hbourhood of "Ci 


by 4 of Loch- fyne, but here, 24 indbed in of parts of 


the highlands, peat is the only fuel, and in very wm ſummers, 


when it is impotfibfe to dry their peats, or get them home 1 
they were dry, on account of the HI of the ground, 85 
are very much diſtreffed. This was particularly the caſe durin g 
the laſt fumimet (179 5); when very ** w peats Vere got in. The 
more opulent purchaſed” coals at a high price at  Tnveraty, and 


wo + TiC 


brought them home ; but the 4808 # the poor, for want of 


this neceſſary article through the winter, was very great indeed. 


Many of them were obliged t to burn the little wretched forniture 
oy poſſeſſed, to dreſs their viwuals, # POR, 
mut aud 

Ar the diſtance of about eight miles ſrom Inverary, we 521 

the firſt view of Loch-Awe, from an eminence ; and our ex- 

pectations wete by no means diſappointed, - for it is certainly 

duly ſecond to Loch- lomond. The banks, near which the reſt 


Fuel in 2797. 


Loch-Awe. 


of our road lay, conſiſted of ſteep mountains very finely wooded. ” 


Its ſmooth ſurface is broken by iſlands, many of which are or- 
2441 namented 
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Glenorchay, 


The Manſe, 


 VIEW.,OF ,GLENORCHAY. 


namented with pictureſque ruins, Loch-awe, is about thirty 


miles in length, and in ſome places two miles broad, though the 


average breadth of it does not exceed one mile, Its ſurface is 
108 feet above the level of the ſea; beſides the. great number of 


rivulets and ſtreams which run into this lake on both ſides, from 


the neighbouring bills, contrary to moſt lakes, it receives a con- 
ſiderable river at each extremity, and diſcharges itſelf laterally 
into Loch- etive, an arm of the ſea to the north, at a place called 
Bunaw. The lake abounds with falmon, trout, and ſome char ; 
it likewiſe contains plenty of cels, which are held in abhor- 
rence by the common people of the highlands, who conſider this 
delicate fiſh as a water ſerpent, unfit for the uſe of men “. 


Tux inn of 3 is a very comfortable one, conſidering 


its ſituation, Lord BxzADALBANE, whoſe property it is, ever 


attentive to the accommodation of travellers, lets the bouſe a at a 
very low rent. 


F zoM this inn 1s a view of Glenorchay to the caſt, a fine val - 
ley, moderately wooded, through which the river Urchay winds 
along for about fourteen miles, and falls into the eaſtern end of 


Loch-awe. 


AFTER breakfaſt, we. went to call on Dr. M*<InTizE, the 
miniſter of Glenorchay : the manſe and church are ſituated 


on a beautiful little iſle, in the river Urchay, oppoſite to 


Stat. Account. 


the 


AAGAINERALOGY 


with the worthy paſtor at home, but were hoſpitably entertained 
by-the Rev. ALEXANDER M*InTraz, his ſon; the miniſter of a 
neighbouring pariſh, and by Miſs MIxTInE, a young lady of 


te inn of Hxlmaly. We were not fortunate enough to meet 
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accompliſhed manners, and remarkably well informed. She me 
preſented us with ſome highland berries and cream, which were 


excellent. Theſe berries were the fruit of the Vaccinium myrtillus, 


or bilberry whortle, that grows very plentifully in moſt parts of 


the highlands, and, when - preſerved with ſugar, "_— form a 
conſerve, at leaft 1 to any fruit in our Sardens. 
{fit $9636 ͥ ννjEjÜ4ꝗ is deni ASMmans A not long Smt, 5 
Om being informed that one of the objects of my tour was 
mineralogy, Miſs M* Intire very obligingly ſelected for me ſome 
ſpecimens of minerals collected from the neighbouring hills: 
among theſe were ſome beautiful rock cryſtal, ſom large ſpeci- 


mens of talc, a few petrefactions, particularly one of a potato. 


common here, Cobalt, Aſbeſtos, and a very beautiful Jaſper, 
have been found in ſmall maſſes among the rocks and mountains. 
The ifland on which the manſe ſtands, conſiſts of a rock of 
bluiſh limeſtone, interſperſed with ſmall particles of mica, and 
veins of calcareous ſpar: the fame kind of limeſtone” is viſible 


With the minerals the Tikewiſe ſent me ſome ſpecimens of lead 


ore, found on the glebe, very near the manſe, which is very rich. 
Beſide the minerals above mentioned. ſome of which are very 


Minerals 
maly. 


in ſeveral parts about Dalmaly, generally lying under a ſtra- . * 
tum of micaceous ſhiſtus. The neighbouring hills are chiefly 


compoſed of granite. 3 
Vor. I. 26 Tun 


114 TOMRY@Fo THE MACNABS, 


cl. Tun church of Glenorchaꝝ is. old, and in bad, repair; in the 
| chusch-yard are ſeveral old tombſtones, formed of a kind of /apis 
ollaris, with, ſigures of warriors, | ſome armed with ſpears, and 

others with tor handed ſwords. Theſe. are ſuppoſed to be the 

Tombs of the tombs of the. Macgregors, ,whoſe poſſeſſion and chief reſidence, 


Macgregors. 
as Was before obſerved *, were in the vale if amen, 18 
2 Fand ore A 813 4) : 1 | 04773 ft»; 
Of the Mac- 
r 9 ather tombs in this 8 is one a. the awihy 


— | of Macnas, a race of blackſmiths, who bave refided in the 

| neighbourhood ſince the year 1440, and have full followed 

the ſame profeſſion. A hammer, pincers, and ſome other im- 

plw'ments of the att, are rudely carved upon the tombſtone. A 

= = | deſcendant of this family ſtill lives on an eminence on the 
ſonth · ſde of the vale, and, we were informed, is in poſſeſſion of 

a mauuſeript containing ſeveral of the poems of Oſſian, and other 
Celtio bards, in their native tongue, Which were collected by one 
| of his anceſtors, ,, A progenitor of his Was fiſt brought hither 
by Sir Colix CAMPBELL of Loch-awe, to manufacture arms 
and armour, as well as to perform other neceſſary parts of 
ſmith's work. A line of his poſterity have, ever fince, con- 
tinued to follow, his profeſſion, on the very ſpot, where he firſt 

ſettled, $529. 2163/70 Glenn ary dow no by 


2 
2 


Imporiance  , WHEN, every. high): lander was a ſoldier, and | wore arms, 2 
— in for - leakGoich was neceſſarily : 2 man of conſequence. In the ſim- 
ple ſtate of the mechanic arts among theſe people, that of the 
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INSTANCE OF NON CONFORMIT X. 


blackſmith who could forge armour; was the moſt complex; and 
the demand for his productions univerſal: The progreſs of civis 
lization, however grateful to the feelings of humanity; has cer- 
tainly been unfavourable to the dignity of the blackſmith. From 
the forging of armour, his hands have been degraded to the 


ſhoeing of horſes, and other meaner works, of which there is 


oven ſo little need, that unleſs he had à farm, and employed 
himſelf in agriculture, this reſpectable deſcendant of Vulcan 
could not perhaps gain a comfortable living“. He ſtill con- 
eee ab. ee eee e eee 


2 — | 
rr 


Tan Duke its is nn band the pre 
ſent worthy incumbent obſerves, that in no part of the kingdom 


has patronage been exerciſed with more marked attention to the 


heritors, and people of à /pariſh, than in this country. Settle- 


ments againſt the with of a majority of pariſhioners are not 
known. The following ſingular fact is the only inſtance to 
the contrary, and which, for its ſingularity, I ſhall take 


A bus eb vethborÞ A, radu. cm Nine 2115 43,4902 
Ar the revolution, when ane ae. was at laſt re-eſtabliſhed 

a Mr. Dod ALD Lixpsay was the epiſcopal 
miniſter of Glenorchay, Mr. Lindſay would not conform. 


the liberty to "tranſcribe from Dr. M' Intire's Statiſtical Ac- 


Preſſed REO of Argyle,” the Noble A big es a letter 
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of invitation to a preſbyterian probationer in the ſhire of Perth, 
to be miniſter of Glenorchay. He accepted; came on the cloſe 
of the week to the pariſh, but could ſind no houſe to receive 
him, or perſon to make him welcome. In his diſtreſs, he was 
driven to the houſe of the man whom he came to ſupplant, and 
was received with a cordiality and kindneſs becoming a miniſter 
of the Goſpel. Over the whole pariſh there was a ſtrong ferment. 
the churchyard, on Sabbath; Jong before the uſual hour of 
worſhip. At the appearance of the ranger, accompanied by 
their own beloved paſtor, there was a general murmur of in- 
dignaaion. Twelve armed men with drawn fwords, ſurrounded 
the aſtoniſhed intruder, - Two bagpipes ſounded the march of 
death, | Unmoved by the tears and remonſtrances of Mr. Lindſay, 
in this hoſtile and awful form they proceeded, with their pri- 
ſoner, to the boundary of the pariſh, and of the county. There, 
on his bended' knees, he ſolemuly engaged never more to enter 
the pariſh, ar trouble any perſon for the occurrences of that day. 
He was allowed to depart in peace, and he kept his:promilſe. 
The ſynod of Argyle were much incenſed ; time cooled their 
ardour; the patron was indulgent, Mr. Lindſay deſerving and be- 
loved by the people. Ile continued in the undiſturbed: paſſeſſion 
; n ut more pag . aforeſaid event. 
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Occupations | " — ene of the inhabitants in re 
bis inte. Loch- awe, are chiefly paſtoral: the country, excepting in the 


vale of Glenorchay, being very hilly, and better ſuited to the 
1 4 4 ſupport 


C11 'SAEMON: Fis HIN. 


cultivates ſome oats and barley; the return of the former is not in 
general above three or four ſeeds, and of barley fix or ſeven; but 
potatoes thrive very well here, returning from twelve to twenty 
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fold. For nine months of the year, this uſeful root makes a 
great part of the food of the middle and lower ranks of people; 


and indeed, till the general introduction of it into the highlands, 
which is not very remote, the poor and lower elaſſes pined away 
near half their time in want and hunger, the country being ſo 
little adapted, both from ſoil and climate, to the growth of grain. 
The rents have been doubled, and in ſome places tripled, within 
the laſt forty years, but ſtill the ſituation of the tenants is better 


Increaſe of 


than in many parts of the highlands, Lord Breadalbane giving 


conſiderable encouragements by leaſes, without which it is im- 
poſſible for a tenant to make any advantageous improvements. 
The wages of ſervants employed in all the operations of huſ- 
bandry, have been progreſſively quadruple what they were fifty 
years ſince. The wages of a man-ſervant boarded in the family 


A CONSIDERABLE number of the inhabitants on the banks of 
the lake, employ themſelves in fiſhing. A little below Dalmaly, 
at a place called Catniſh, great numbers of ſalmon are taken in 
the Utchay, in the following manner. A rock eroſſes the bed 
of the river, nearly from ſide to fide. Its height is ſuch, that few 
fiſh can overleap the torrent; which, after rains, ruſhes forcibly 
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into 


and Wages. 


are from 50. to 101. a female from two to four guineas “. 


Salmon fiſh- 
ing in the 
Urchay. 
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Fairies. 


opening between the rock and the bank; here a wicker gate is 


DECREASE OF SUPERST-ITION. 


into the pool below. hlany of the ſalmon, in attempting 
to leap, fall into a baſket ſixed tranſverſely, and in this way con- 
ſiderable numbers are taken: but the greateſt ſlaughter is effected 
in a different» manner. On the fide. of the river, there is an 


fixed,. that can be opened and ſhut at pleaſure. Several yards 
above this entry, the ſtream is ſecured by a ſimilar barrier. When 
the water is high and turbid, the fiſh are let in below, and when 
the ſiſherman is ſatisfied with the number let in, he ſhuts 
the doors of his priſon, and with his ſalmon ſpear drags them 


out at his leiſure. Scores are ſometimes thus deſtroyed in 


a dax. 


. 3 E 
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Tax old people in this neighbourhood, in general ſpeak only 
Gaelic, but the younger ones can moſt of them ſpeak ſome 


Engliſh, Which they learn at ſchool; and it muſt be obſerved, 


that where the Engliſh is known in the highlands, it is ſpoken 
with much greater correctneſs and purity than in the ſouth of 
Scotland, and without the tone and accent of the lowlanders. 
Superſtition is faſt wearing away, at leaſt where the clergy are 
intelligent and liberal, and take pains to diſcourage ſuch notions, 
which is particularly the object of the miniſter of Glenorchay: 
ſtill, however, moſt of them believe in witches and ghoſts, and 
ſome. point out, with firm credulity, green ſpots of ground ' 
—___ .., Wane ſtill, tis ſaid, the fairy people meet, 
beneath each birken- ſhade on mead or hill. 
* 09324 365% © | There 
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rr Thero each trim laſs that {kiras the milky ſtore, 1 
to the ſwart tribes, their creamy bowl allotss?ñĩ 
by night they ſip it round the cottage door, 
 - . While airy minſtrels Wark ro PR „ 
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| as fone parts of ee ee e are ain ** — 
up. Theſe commence on the evening after the death. All the © 
neighbours attend, the ſummons, and the dance, accompanied by 
a ſolemn melancholy, ſtrain called a lament, is begun by the 


neareſt relatives, who are joined by moſt of thoſe preſent; this 
is repeated, every, evening till the interment. Theſe dances 
may perhaps be intended as an expreſſion of joy that their friend 
is removed from this vale of tears and miſery, to a better ſtate 
of exiſtence. We find that moſt rude nations give vent to their 
feelings, both on joyful and ſorrowful occaſions, by dancing and 
n in this manner they n the death of warriors, 258 


— in a the idea of. dancing, to. expreſs * 5 A 
which, the, mind accuſtomed to modern refinement in manners, 
naturally ſeems to revolt, but it conveys no abſolute impropriety, 
nor in its conſequences does it lead to any moral turpitude or 
impiety. I cannot ſay ſo much with reſpect to another prevail - 
ing cuſtom in the highlands, which is certainly highly indeco- EZ 


rous, and deſtructiye of every good principle; I allude to their and Pedic -, 

habit of drinking at funerals. A neighbourhood ſcarcely ever, 

believe, aſſemble upon theſe occaſions, - without raifing their 

drooping ſpirits above the ordinary pitch, by whiſky, the fayo- 

e Collins's Ode on the popular Superſtitions of the Highlands. 
rite | 
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rite liquor of the country. The . eee wes 
related yn ec ait „tt rant tn 
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A yzn80N originally from Nr had ſpent forme time in the 
neighbourhood of Inverary, in the exerciſe of ſome mechanic 
art, and dying there,” bis corpſe, at his own requeſt, was carried 
by his friends towards Oban for interment, On a hill between 
Inverary and Loch- ve, juſt above Port Sonachan, they were 


met by the relations of the deceaſed from Oban, who came to 


convey the corpſe the temainder of the way. The parting could 
not take place without 4 glaſs of fpirits, that had been plentifully 
provided by the Oban party; and before they ſeparated, above 


forty corpſes were to be carried down the hill, in which, how- | 


ever, Unſtizatioh wi only ſuſpended, for they all nete the 
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1 this, and many other . of the highlands, 4 glaſt of 


whiſky i is drank the firſt thing in the morning, and you are ſeldom 


allowed the privilege of a refuſal, however unaccuſtomed to fach 
a mode of living; for a highlander would not think he had/diſ- 


charged the duties of na memes if he let you leave His . 
without it. e 


Tt} {iv 4 


In the Kighlands,' the breakfaſt is the principal meal. Ac- 
cuſtomed to be out bares | the hills, ſhooting or hunting, a 


highland gentleman ſeldom thinks of dinner.” 'On this account, 
the breakfaſt table's is mme ſtored with all, or moſt of the 


following 


HIGHLAND COTTAGES. 


following articles Tea, oat cakes, and biſcuits, for wheat bread 


is ſeldom to be ſeen; butter, cheeſe, eggs, hung- beef, broiled ſal- 
mon, or kepper as it is called, ham, tongues, marmalade, honey, 
and freſh herrings where they can be had. Wherever you call, 
you are preſented with ſpirits, except in the poorer cottages, 
where they offer milk. Theſe cottages are in general miſerable 
habitations. They are built of round ſtones, without any ce- 
ment, thatched with ſods, and ſometimes heath: they are gene- 
rally, though not always, divided by a wicker partition into two 
apartments, in the larger of which the family reſide; it ſerves 
likewiſe as a ſleeping room for them all. In the middle of this 
room 1s the fire made of peat, placed on the floor; and over it, 


by means of a hook, hangs the pot for dreſſing the victuals. 


There is frequently a hole in the roof to allow exit to the ſmoke, 
but this is not directly over the fire, on account of the rain, and 
very little of the ſmoke finds its way out of it, the greateſt part, 
after having filled every corner of the room, coming out of the 
door, ſo that it is almoſt impoſſible for any one unaccuſtomed 
to it, to breathe in the hut. The other apartment, to which 
you enter by the ſame door, is reſerved for cattle and poultry, 
when theſe laſt do not chooſe to meſs and ladge with the fa- 


mily, 
«A 


AT Dalmaly we ſaw, for the firſt time, a woman who had 
her cloak faſtened by a large ſilver broach, of a circular form, 
about three inches in diameter, ſuch as deſcribed by Mr. PEx- 
NANT: we had afterwards, in the courſe of our journey, an 
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ST, CONNAN'S WELL, 


opportunity of ſeeing ſeveral of them. They were made long 
ſince, of the filver found in the hills, or procured from the lead 
of the country. 


AzourT a quarter of a mile eaſtward from the inn of Dal- 
maly, is the well of St. Connan: the water is remarkably light 
and pure, but does not appear to be impregnated with any mi- 


neral. St. Connan was the tutelar ſaint of the country. He 


lived near the well, and bleſſed the ſpring. On a little emi- 
nence hard by, in a humble cot, about twenty-five years ſince, 
dwelt a poor old man, principally ſupported by the well of St. 
Connan. The whole day he fat, generally at the door of his 
cot, ready to give paſſengers a draught of his favourite ſpring, 
for which he generally received fome ſmall confideration. It is 
almoſt incredible what quantities he himſelf daily drank, for the 
ſpace of forty-four years that he lived near the well. He never 


had a complaint; and arrived at the age of eighty-ſix, in the 


exerciſe of all his mental faculties. The evening before he 
died, he was ſeen drinking at the well as uſual ; but though this 
practice had prevented diſeaſe, it could not fave him from the 
hand of death. He retired to his cell, and in the morning was 
found dead in his bed. A few ſhillings were found in an old 
rag beſide him. He had exacted a promiſe from the miniſter of 
the pariſh, that no one after him ſhould occupy the hut; and 
about this he diſcovered an anxiety not to be aecounted for. 
The day he was buried, the but was demoliſhed.—It would not, 
indeed, as Dr. M*lntire obſerves, have been. eaſy to have 
2 | found 
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RUINS OF KILCHURN CASTLE. 


ſound a new occupant, for the whole iuſide of his folitary habi- 
tation was lined, with fragments of coffins, brought, from the 
church-yard year after year, as repairs were needed . | 


Wx left the Manſe of Glenorchay about noon, on our way to 
Oban. Mr. M*Intire very politely accompanied us to Taynuilt, 
an inn about fourteen miles diſtant, where we propoſed to dine. 
We had a moſt romantic ride, the whole road lying cloſe to the 
banks of Loch-Awe, and the fine rapid river that runs out of 
the north fide of the lake, into Loch Etive; on our right were 
rugged mountains, whoſe baſes were covered with wood, and 
whoſe lofty ſuramits were crowned with clouds, depaſiting their 
watery loads that came in the form of caſcades, many of which 
were very beautiful: on our left, we had the lake with its beau- 


tiful lands. 


O a peninſula ſtand the rains of Kilchurn Caſtle, which, as Kilchom 
you wind along, appears under a variety of pleaſing points of 


view, but the fineſt and moſt ſtriking is at the diſtance of about 
four miles from Dalmaly. Here we had a noble expanſe of water 
before us. a diſtin view of the caſtle and peninſula in the 
middle, and in the diſtance, Benloi, and ſeveral high mountains, 
with the opening of the vale of Glenorchay. 


Tuis caſtle was built by the lady of Sir Colin Campbell, 

_ about the year 1440, while he was engaged in the holy wars, 
2 Stat, Account. 

R 2 In 


Fraoch- 
Ellan. 


Lehnen An 
In ſolitary retirement ſhe here mourned his abſence, and waited. 
his return. It was afterwards much enlarged, and bectme the 
chief reſidence of the Earls of Breadalbane., In the year 1745, 
a part of it was garriſoned by the King's forces, in order to de- 
fend this paſs into the highlands, and ſecure the tranquillity of 
the country, This magnificent feat, however, is faſt tumbling 
down, and is a melancholy monument of the mutability of 


human grandeur, and of the all- deſtructive hand of Time. 


Warar does not fade? The tower that long had ſtood 
the cruſh of thunder, and the warnng winds, 
ſhook by the flow, but ſure deſtroyer, Time, 
now hangs in doubtful ruins o*er its baſe *. 


Ox a ſmall iſland, not far from the caſtle, called Fraoch Ellarr, 
are likewiſe the ruins of an ancient caſtle; much ſmaller, how- 
ever, than that of Kilchurn. In the year 126, this little fland, 
with its fortreſs, and fome contiguous lands, were granted by 
Alexander the Third, to Gilbert M*Navghtan, the chief of the 


clan, on condition that he ſhould entertain the king, whenever 
he paſſed that way. 


FrRAoCH-ELLAN was, ſays Mr. Pennant, the hefperides of 


this country. © The fair Mego longed for the delicious fruit of 


the iſle, guarded by a dreadful ſerpent; Fraoch, who had long 
loved the maid, goes to gather the fruit. By the ruſtling of the 


* , 
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* f leaves, 


CRUACHAN. - 


leaves, the ſerpent is awaked from its ſleep. It attacked the 
hero, who periſhed in the conflict: the monſter was alſo de- 
ſtroyed. Mego did not long ſurvive the death of her lover,” 
This is the ſtory ſung in the Erſe ballads, handed down by tra- 
dition from tune 1mmemorial *, 


WꝑE travelled for ſeveral miles under the high and. rugged 
mountain Cruachan, through woods of hazel and birch, which 
ſkirt its baſe. The perpendicular height of this mountain, as 
meaſured by Colonel WArsox, is 3390 feet above the level of 
the ſea, and the circumference at the baſe exceeds twenty 
miles. Cruachan, ſays Dr. M*1ntire, is the weather-gage of the 
people within view of its lofty ſummit. Before the ſtorm, © the 
ſpirit of the mountain ſhrieks, and its head and ſides are en- 
veloped with clouds, 


Ox the ſummit of this lofty mountain was the fatal ſpring, 
from which, according to a tradition in this part of the country, 
attributed to Oſſian, iſſued the beautiful lake Awe. 


| « BERA, the aged, dwelt in the cave of the rock. She was 
the daughter of Griannan: the ſage. Long was the line of her 
fathers, and ſhe was the laſt of her race. Large and fertile were 

her poſſeſſions; her's the beautiful vales below, and her's the 
cattle which roamed on the hills around. To Bera was com- 
mitted the charge of that awful ſpring, which, by the appoint- 


This tranſlation of it is by the learned Or. Smith, of Campbeltown. 
ment 
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Cruachan;. 
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8 ORT OF BERA 


ment of fate, was to prove ſo fatal to the inheritance. of her 
6— to her father's race. 


6 eee the ſun ſhould withdraw his beams, ſhe was to 


cover the ſpring with a ſtone, on which ſacred and myſterious 
characters were impreſſed. One night this was forgot by the 
unhappy Bera: overcome with the heat and chace of the day, 
the was ſeized with fleep before the uſual hour of reſt. The 
confined waters of the mountain burſt forth into the plain below, 
and covered the large expanſe now known by the name of the 
lake of Awe. The third morning, Bera awaked from her ſleep. 


She went to remove the ſtone from the ſpring; but behold no 
None was there! She looked to the inheritance of her tribe ; ſhe 
dhricked! The mountain ſhook from its baſe! Her ſpirit retired 


to the ghoſts of her fathers, in their light airy halls.” 


Tuis tale is repeated and ſung in the original by many per- 
ſons in this neighbourhood. They tell ſeveral other tales con- 
cerning the ſame Bera, but by no means in fo elegant a man- 


ner; the preceding ſtory was woven from the raw material in 
Offian's loom of fancy, but the others are the rough manufacture 
of the peaſantry. The reſidence of Bera was faid to be on the 


higheſt mountains; that the could ſtep with eaſe, and in a mo- 


ment, from one diſtrict to another; and, when offended, that the 
eauſed a flood to come from the mountains, which deſtroyed the 
corn, and laid the grounds under water. This may probably 
allude to water-ſpouts, which in this country often burſt ſud- 

denly 


ISLE OF INTSHAIL. 


denly on the hills, tearing down a great part of their fide, and 
ſweeping gravel and ſtones, and water into the plain. Theſe 


wonderful effects would readily, in the dark ages, be attributed to 


the agency of ſpirits and giants. 


ProceEDING. farther down the banks of the lake, we ſaw 
the beautiful iſle of Iniſhail, on which are ſtill viſible the ruins 
of a monaſtery. Concerning this religious houſe, record and 
tradition are almoſt equally filent, It is faid to have been a 
houſe of nuns, memorable for the ſanctity of their lives and pu- 
rity of their manners; at the reformation, this religious houſe 


was ſuppreſſed, and the temporatities granted to Hay, the abbot _ 


of Inchaffrey, who, abjuring the former tenets of his religion, 
embraced the cauſe of the reformers. On the iſland is likewiſe 
a ruined chapel, which formerly belonged to the monaſtery, but 
was afterwards uſed as the pariſh chureh, the pariſh being called 


Iniſhail, from the iſland. In theſe days, on a Sunday, might be 
ſeen boats of pious people, landing in ſucceſſive groups, and 


waiting the arrival of their paſtor. But this being found incon- 
venient, and even dangerous in many inſtances, a place of 
worthip was built nearly oppoſite to the iſland, on the fide of 


the road between Inverary and Dalmaly. Though the pa- 


riſhes, both of Glenorchay and Inithail, are very extenſive, yet 


they are conjoined, and under the paſtoral care of Dr. Mac 
Iutire. 
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Tux great body of the lake runs directly weſtward by Hay- 
field, the ſeat of Mr. MacpoveaLr, very pleaſantly ſituated; 
but a branch of it, on whoſe banks we rode, runs northward. 
This branch narrows very faſt, but continues deep. From the 
road, the deſcent to the water is almoſt perpendicular, and yet 


there is no parapet wall, which renders it exceedingly dangerous 


for carriages, and even horſes; After croſſing a ſinall bridge, 
under which a rapid torrent rolls, forming a fine caſcade almoſt 
hid with wood, we ſaw two jutting promontories forming the 
termination of the lake, and the beginning of the river Awe. 
The oppoſite bank is very high, and almoſt perpendicular, yet its 
ſcanty herbage is. cropped by ſheep, whoſe bleatings we con- 
ſtantly heard, and by goats, which climb with eaſe theſe rugged 
ſteeps. In many places, mountain torrents, or probably water 
ſpouts, have waſhed down immenſe quantities of gravel from 
the fides of the mountains, 


Tux rains here are almoſt inceſſant ; the tops of the moun- 
tains being very ſeldom free from clouds, which pour down 
torrents. The ſhowers indeed in ſummer do not, in general, 
laſt long, but they are continually falling, and the natives are ſo 
inured to them, that they call the weather fine, when a traveller 
from the ſouth of England would ſcarcely venture out “. 


WE 


® The great body of Cruachan is compoſed of a reddiſh porphyry, but near the 
bottom is found argilaceous ſhiſtus, interſected by veins of quartz, and lapis ollaris. 
Near Taynuilt I found ſome beautiful red jaſper, At a ſmall diſtance from the river 


Awe, 


RIVER AWE. 


Vs now travelled along the banks of the Awe, which. runs 


ont of the lake with aſtoniſhing rapidity, roaring over rocks and 


looſe ſtones. In this river. are plenty of ſalmon, and we ſaw 
ſeveral perſons employed in fiſhing. About half a mile below 

the origin of the river, on the oppoſite fide, lay a large ſtone 

near the edge of the water; we could ſee plainly that this huge 
fragment had fallen from the rock above, at no great diſtance of 

time, for we could trace its marks on the ſteep fide of the hill, 

and perceive the ruins of a cottage, which Mr. Mac Intire in- * 
formed us it had overturned in its courſe. 1 afterwards found . 
the circumſtance deſcribed in fo intereſting /a manner in his 
father's Statiſtical Account, that I col take the liberty of 
tranſcribing it. | FEY. ils 


„Arzu years ago, in a cottage at the bottom of the ſteep 
hill, whoſe ſuramit is one range of projecting rocks, a near and 
craſhing noiſe was heard, reſembling a clap of thunder. The 
cottager from a window beheld the face of the bill covered with 
detached maſſes of rock, bounding with velocity, and flying to- 

wards his ſlender and ill- conſtructed habitation, His wife had 
juſt gone out, and he heard her cries. A child ood at his knee, 
and another was afleep in a bed beſide him. He ſprung inſtan- 
taneouſly to the door, with a child, as he thought, in each hand. 
Awe, near in e ld ed wich Fragmetls err. tha 
have fallen from the neighbouring mountains, The baſis of this | porphyry is 


of trap, of a dirty red colour, with fleſh-coloured cryſtals of feld ſpar, ſome 5 
of black ſhorl, and a very few of greeniſh coloured mica. This ſtone ſeems to con- 
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Iron Foun- 
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nen tid he cioffed the threſhold, when an enormous: ſtone 
paſſed through his | houſe, in the very place where he and his 


children were a moment before. He miſſed a child, and no 


longer heard the voice of his wife. He looked into the ruins of 
his hut; found his child alive and unhurt, in a corner whither it 
had been thruſt by the fragments of the bed and furniture, diſ- 


placed by, the rock. 1 in its courſe. In a little the Sches came 


to the ſeene. Their joy and gratitude were complete.“ 


Axor twelve miles from Dalmaly, we croſſed the river Awe 
by a bridge, above which is a little ifland ; the; road here is ex- 
tremely romantic. The near hills are, covered with birch, and 
the diſtant mountains have all the alpine grandeur that can be 
conceived: the valley is filled with a beautiful arm of the ſea, 
called Loch Etive, into the fide of which the river Awe pours 
the water. of the lake. This, place is called Bunaw. About 
1753, a company from Lancaſhire erected a furnace for caſting 
pig iron here, and obtained a long leaſe of ſeveral farms, for 


_ rearing wood, and grazing their work-horſes. A part of the 


wood is cut down every year, and converted into charcoal, with 
which they are enabled to make extremely pure iron, the char- 
coal deoxydating the metal, and freeing it from its impurities 
much better than foſſil coal. The iron ore is imported from 
the weſtern coaſt of England, and other places. This work has 
been found highly beneficial to the poor natives, who find con- 
ſtant employment, humane treatment, and good wages in its 
various TEINS About two miles after we croſſed Awe- 

8 | bridge, 
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bridge, . Secs pod beings looking vil- Ten. 5 


lage, with an inn of no very tempting aſpect; the accommoda- 
tions were however much better than we expected, and our fare 
was ſeaſoned with good nature, and ia wwiſh to pleaſe; who then 
would not be pleaſed? Upon the whole, this day's ride was one 
of the moſt romantic and beautiful we had hitherto enjoyed;, In 


the evening we walked out a little” to take a view. of the fur. 
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hs 18 Breakfaſt diſpatched, » we took 1 our good- 
natured friend, Mr. Mac Intire, and proceeded on our way to 
Oban, twelve miles diſtant from Taynuilt. Soon after quitting 
the inn, we ſaw on our left, on the top of a little hill, a croſa, 
which had doubtleſs remained there fince the days of popery, 


having eſcaped the ruthleſs hands of the diſciples of John Knox: Monument 


it was probably a monumental croſs, fuch as is frequently met 
with in Spain, and other Catholic countries. Riding a little 
farther, we entered ſome very beautiful woods of birch; this 
light and elegant tree, ſo common in the highlands, is certainly 
entitled to the epuhet beautiful, though not of, the drooping or 
weeping kind, which we afterwards met with. The road con- 
tinued extremely pleaſant; the inequality of the ground ſome- 
times riſing into little hills, cloathed with birch, and ſometimes 
appearing in the form of abrupt rugged rocks, preſented us 
every moment with new, grand, and intereſting ſrenery. Now 
and then we had a POPs of the ſalt- water lake Etive, down 
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Loch Etive. 


[Lo cen ttrivs ii 
whoſe ſouthern banks 'we were travelling: in ſeveral places to 


the right, and indeed on both ſides of the road, are flat pieces of 


ground, with ſurfaces as lovel as à piece of water; /theſe flat 
places are ſurrounded by hills, and we could have no doubt from 
inſpection, that they Had formerly been lakes, which have been 


filed up through time. Many of them are peat- moſſes, others 


form the fineſt meadows.” Theſe appearances are by no means 


peculiar to this part, but may be ſoen in almoſt every hilly coun- 


try; and though the lakes in Scotland are almoſt without number, 
yet there is every reaſon to believe that they were forcaerly much 
more numerous than at preſent. In the per TEE eas we 


* ſeveral inſtences * — how 2 8 


' Loca ExIE, or Etive, is a 05 1 inlet of the ſea, near 


twenty miles long, but of very unequal breadth; its banks are 


pleaſant, being indented into crecks and bays, affording ſafe an- 
chorage in any wind whatever: they are delightfully variegated 
with hills and vallies, meadows and corn fields, wood and wa- 
ter. There are feveral ſalmon fiſheries on its banks, and in ſome 
ſeaſons it is frequented by herrings. The extremity of the lake 
bends its 'courſe in a north- eaſterly direction, terminating in 
Glen Etie, 'a valley famous for being the reſidence of Us NATH, 
the father of Nathos, Althos, and Ardan; the firſt of whom 
ran away with Darthula, wife of Cairbar, king of Ulſter, in Ire- 
land, which is the fubject of one of Offian's er 
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UsNnATH, 


TRADITFIONAL/$TORY. 


celebrated Cuchullin. The three brothers, when very young, 


went over to Ireland, by defire of their fncher, to learn the. uſe 


of arms under their uncle Cuchullin, who made a great figure 


in that iſland. They were juſt landed in Ulſter, when the news 


of Cuchullin's death arrived. Nathos, though very young, took 
the command of Cuchullin's army, made head againſt, Cairbar 
the uſurper, and defeated him in ſeveral battles, Cairbar at laſt 
having found means to murder Cormac, the lawful king, the 


army of Nathos changed ſides, and their commander was "mr 


to return, nen to paſs over into Scotland. 


N the . of Cola, who Was betrothed. to 


Cairbar, reſided at that time in Selama, a caſtle in Ulfter ; ſhe 
ſaw, loved, and fled with Nathos, intending to accompany him 
to his native country; but a ſtorm riſing at ſea, they were un- 
fortunately driven back on that part of the coaſt of Ulſter, where 
Cairbar was encamped with his army, waiting for Fingal, the 
king of Moryen, who meditated an expedition into Ireland, 3 
re-eſtabliſh the Scottiſh race of kings on the throne of Ulſter. 
The three brothers, after having defended themſelves for ſome 
time with great bravery, were overpowered and lain ; Dar- 
thula ſtanding near the body of her beloved Nathos, was re- 
proached by Cairbar; the killed herſelf with an arrow, and fell 


upon the body of her lover. This laſt ſcene 1 is thus beautifully 


deſcribed by the poet: Va 
DART A 
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- UsnaTHs laird of Eta, had three ſons, Nathas, Althes, and Story of Du 
Azdan,,, by Sliſſama, the daughter of Semq, and. ſiſter of the 
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„ DiwrnvLa ſtood in filetit grief, beheld their fall; no tear 


mixing 1 round. * 


is LAND p us NATH. 


was in her eye; but her lock was wildly fad. Pale was her 
check; her trembling lips broke ſhort a half. form'd word. 
Her dark hair flew on the wind. But gloomy Cairbar came. 
—— Where is thy lover now, the car-borne chief of Eta? 
Haſt thou beheld the halls of Uſnath? or the dark-brown hills 
of Fingal? My battle had "roared on Morven, had not the 
winds brought back Darthula. Fingal himſelf would have 


been low, and forrow dwelling in Selma.'——Her ſhield fell 
from Darthula's arm, her breaſt of ſnow appeared. It ap- 
peared, but it was ſtained with blood, for an arrow was fixed 


in her fide. She fell on the fallen Nathos, like a wreath of 
ſnow. Her dark hair eons on wy re and their blood is 


) 


17 es is a ſmall iſland, with the ruins of a houſe; 


it even now goes by the name of Elain Uſnich, or the Iſland of 
Uſnath. There is alſo in Glen-Etie, a rock riſing in the form of 


a cone, on the end of a high hill, which to this day retains the 
name of Grianan Dearthuil, ſignifying the baſking place of 
Darthula, a name probably given in honour of this celebrated 
woman. | | 


EMzrGinG from the birch woods, we continued our route, 
winding along the ſhore, over a road as good as need be: the 
ground produces tolerable crops of barley and oats for this part 
of the country; the return of oats being about five-fold, Shell 

ſand 


— 
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ſand is uſed as manure ;| it is brought from a RO OS dif- 
tance in boats, and ſpread upon the ſurface with advantage. 
Wherever the ground, near the banks of the loch, is broken up 
by digging for gravel, or by any other cireumſtance; under the 
ſoil is found a bed of granite and porphyric pebbles and ſea 
ſhells, exactly the ſame as on the ſhore of the lake, which ſhows: 
that theſe parts have been formerly covered by the ſea, or have 
formed the ſhore of the lake, that now appears to be gradually 
embanking itſelf and retiring, leaving a gentle ſlope of land to- 
wards it. In proceſs of time, it is not improbable. that this 
arm of the ſea will leave a tract of fine land, unleſs where it is 
kept open by the river : that period muſt, however, be very re- 
mote. The pebbles on the ſhore conſiſt almoſt entirely of the 
kind of porphyry before deſcribed, and à red granite. The 
Cucubalus behen, Glaux ie. and Statice armeria, * cloſc 
to the ſhore in conſiderable quantities. | Ar 
Axor ſeven miles from Taynuilt, Loch- etive contracts to 
a narrow channel, not much more than a muſket ſhot over: 
this place is called Connel, which fignifies, in the Celtic tongue, 
rage or fury, and is very deſcriptive of the place. A ridge of 
rugged and uneven rocks here run acroſs two-thirds of the chan- 
nel, and occafion, at certain periods of the ebbing or flowing 
tide, ſuch a rapid current, that no veſſel with the freſheſt breeze 
can ſtem it. In the beginning of the flood, the tide runs up 
with great rapidity, and Loch Etive being at once ſwelled with 
the ſpring-tide from the ocean, and the water of Loch Awe, as 


CASTLE OF BUNSTAFFNAGE. 


ſoon as the former begins to ebb, diſebarges itſelf with a vio- 


lence and hoſe, unequalled by the loudeſt. cataraR, and which 


may be heard at the diſtance of many miles This celebrated 
fall of falt water ſeems to be alluded to h/ Offian : 


_ £5,046 Theſe are not thy mountains, O Nathos! = 


* nor is that N roar of Fa ang waves *. vi: 4a 
* 11h . 1 N 75 | 


"Tux ferry of Coninel, though in appearance very ble, 


is fafe, owing to the {kill of the boatmen. It may be eroſſed 


when ſome greater and ſeemingly ſmoother ones cannot. No 
accident bs happened at it in the remetmbianes- of any one 


living.” , 454344 £ Fs 90 8 — 
| A. "28 Me ? 18 | 69 
Aso two miles ha Connel, on 4 promontory jutting 


into the lake, and almoſt inſulated, is LO on Which 
ſtand the remains of the caſtle of Da ſt At 2425 


Tus caſtle is faid to have been founded by Bi, 4 Raid. 


monarch, cotemporary with Julius Cæſar, who calletl it aſter him- 
ſelf Evonium +. Whether this account be true or not, it is cer- 
tainly a place of great antiquity, and one of the firſt ſeats of the 
Pictiſh and Scottiſh princes. In this caſtle s long preſerved 
the famous ſtone chair, or ſeat, the palladium of Norch- Britain, 
faid to have been brought out of Spain, where it was firſt uſed as a 
ſeat of juſtice by Garhelus, who was | coeval with Moſes. It 


* Darthula, a poem. 1 + Petinant's Tour, part I. p. 410. 
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contiuued here, and was uſed as the coronation: chair till che 


time of Kenneth the ſecond, Who removed it to Scone, from 
whence, as will be afterwards more particularly noticed, it 
was taken to Weſtminſter Abbey, where it now I believe re- 
mains. CCC 2 


Sow of the ancient regalia were preſerved till the preſent 
century, when the keeper's ſervants, during his infirm years, 
embezzled them for the fake of the filver ornaments. There re- 

mains, however, a battle-axe of beautiful nenn, orna- 
\mented WISE: | 2 13 | 


| 4 þ 


Tux caſtle is a ſquare building, in a very ruinous ſtate ; at 
three of the corners are round towers; the entrance is at pre- 
ſent towards the ſea by a ruinous ſtair-caſe, and the Whole has 


a moſt dreary,and deſolate appearance. Of this building, no- 
thing remains but the outer walls, within which a houſe has 


Ancient 


Regalia. | 


been erected for the reſidence of the proprietor, ' The Duke 


of Argyle is hereditary keeper of the caſtle, but it is the pro- 
perty of a Mr. Campbell. It is ſituated on a rock, as was before 
e at the mouth of Loch Etive, whoſe waters expand 


within, to a beautiful bay, where ſhips may ſafely ride a anchor 
in all weathers. 444 


IIx 1307, Dunſtaffnage caſtle was poſſeſſed by ALEXANDER 
Macpoucar, Lord of Argyle, but was reduced that year h/ 


Vol. I. e RoBERT 
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Rob AT BnucE. About the year 1455, it ſeems to have been 
the refidence of the Lords of the ifles; for hither -it was that 
James, the laſt Earl of Douglas, after his defeat in Annandale, 
fled to Donald, the Regulus of the time, and prevailed on him to 


take arms, and carry on a plundering war againſt his . 
James ws n ®, 


Chape, , Ar a little diſtance from the caſtle, is a ſmall roofleſs chapel” 
of elegant workmanſhip, ſtruggling hard againſt all-powerful 
time, to accompany this venerable ſeat of kings in ages yet to 
come. In this chapel, ſome of the kings of Scotland are faid to 
have been buried. On the ſouth-fide of it is a rock, one point 
of which ſtretches towards the chapel. If a perſon be placed 
on one ſide of the point, and ſpeaks aloud, the ſound of his voice 

Remarkable is heard on the other ſide, ſo diſtinctly reverberated from the 

one chapel, as to make him imagine it comes from a perſon within 
the ruin. It is reported, that a few years ſince, a man con- 
trated an illneſs, which terminated in death, on hearing a ſer- 
mon on mortality read to him by an alarming voice, in the duſk 
of the evening, by a perſon who had concealed himſelf on the 
- oppoſite fide of the point. He believed that the addreſs came 
from one of the dead in the chapel, * him to prepare 
for death. 


Curiow = Tuxxx is a cuſtom ill in uſe at Dunſtaffnage, which ex- 
Dunſaffnage preſſes in no unpleaſing manner at once the hoſpitality of the 


= Penant's Tour. 
country, 


AN ANCIENT->CUSTOM. 


a company of unexpected ſtrangers arrive, which is by no means 
uncommon in the highlands, a pole is immediately erected on 


the battlements of the caſtle, with a table - cloth affixed to it for 


fions, to bring freſh ſalmon, or any other fiſh that may be in 
ſeaſon. Other tenants embrace that opportunity of ſhowing 
their attachment, or paying their court to the laird, by preſent- 
ing any in that is rare, or which Oy think may be * 
able * 


Mixx were informed that this ancient ſeat of kings, and the ad- 
joining lands, were offered to ſale: indeed we were ſurprized to 
find many of the highland eſtates in the ſame ſituation, though 
till within theſe laſt fifty years, ſuch a circumſtance was ſeldom 
heard of; but then luxury had not reached theſe diſtant parts, 
Proprietors lived at home, and ſubſiſted chiefly on the produce 
of their own lands, which enabled them to exerciſe a princely 
hoſpitality. They were beloved and revered by their tenants ; but 
times are now changed: the highland lairds reſort frequently 
to the metropolis, where their incomes will by no means ſup- 
port them in the ſtyle in which they think they have a right to 
appear. At preſent a purchaſer might find at leaſt 1 5, oool. 
worth of highland property in the market f. This, however, 


| * Newte's Tour. | + Smith's Agricultural Sutvey of Argyleſhire. 
1 2 though 


4 country, and the attachment of the people to their chief. Wben 


a flag. This ſerves as a ſignal to the tenants of certain poſſeſ- 


13 


1 7 
4 


Oban, 


VILLAGE OP OA M. 


though it is a private loſs; may perhaps be conſidered as a public 
benefit, A ſpirit of induſtry and adventure is certainly excited, 
by the proſpect of one day being able to obtain a ſpot of one's 
native land, which a perſon may call his own. The greateſt 
evil that attends a change of property in theſe parts, is, that 
eſtates are often bought by ſtrangers, who have no attachment 

to the country, and who do not therefore ava off ana but ing | 
them to tackſmen, who offer the greateſt rent. | 


73 ET 
- 


Azovr three miles beyond Dunſtafuage, is Oban; the horſe 
road from Dunſtaffnage is bad and intricate, but before we en- 
tered the village, we had two or thtee fine views of the fea, 


confined by bold promontories. 


OBAN is à ſmall village on the ſea-coaſt, hid from the weſtern 
ocean by the iſland of Kerrera. Here is à ſine bay, of a ſemi- 
circular form, from twelve to twenty fathoms deep, and large 
enough to contain five hundred fail of merchantmen. This bay 
has two entries, one from the ſouth, and the other from the 
north: it is defended from the weſterly winds, and the fury of 
the Atlantic, by Mull and other iſlands in front of it. The vil- 
lage has riſen rapidly from a very ſmall beginning. The firſt 
houſe of any conſequence was built by a trading company of 
Renfrew, who uſed it as a ſtore-room, Oban even then being 
conſidered as one of the moſt convenient ſituations in this coun- 

4 | try 


"SITUATION: or OA. 


try for trade. The next — was & cuſtom - houſe, which 
was erected about thirty years ago. After the erection of this 
laſt building, when ſome little trade began to be carried on, from 


the convenient ſituation of the bay, and: its vicinity to a popu- 


lous country; the attention of the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Camp- 
bell of Dunſtaffiiage, and other perſons intereſted in the proſ- 
perity of the village, was attracted, and they granted building 
leaſes to a conſiderablè extent, ſince which time the e 
have annually ee 5 n 1 kn 


OnaAx is particutacly indebted to two brothers of the name of 
STEVENSON. They ſettled there in 1778, and by their genius 
and induſtry, diſplayed in various branches of traffic, they have 
acquired handſome fortunes, while at the ſame time they have 
promoted the good of the country in no common degree. In- 
deed Oban may look upon them as its founders; they com- 


menced, and ſtill carry on the buſineſs of ſhip-building. - They 


have a conſiderable coaſting trade, and deal in meal, kelp, cattle, 


hydes, &c. beſides ſupplying the iſlands, and a good part of the 


country, with various kinds of merchandiae. Their attention to 
ſtrangers is very pleaſing, and I have ron to thank them for 
ſeveral marks of b 


OnAN is admirably ſituated for a ſea-port, and if proper atten» 
tion were paid to it, might in time become a; place of great 
conſequence. It is particularly well calculated for a ſiſning ſta - 
tion. But theſe, as Mr. Knox obſerves, are inferior conſidera- 


' tions, 
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tions, * compared with the national eee * n 
be derived from — ene, and road. i 


* vis 8 aids 5 by © Lodi: of favourable 
,  __  eircumſtances, for being a principal harbour, à place of trade, 
| and a central mart for the ſouth highlands; and the different iſles 
in its vicinity. It is defended from weſterly and ſoutherly winds 
by the iſle of Kerrera, which, at a ſmall diſtance, ſtretches di- 
rely acroſs the bay. It lies in the tract of fiſhing veſſels and 
coaſters, paſſing to and from the north highlands ; and being 
ſituated near the entrance of the great Loch Linnhe, has a com- 
munication with an extenſive range of country, and ſhould ever 
the navigation along the chain of lakes, from Inverneſs to the 
Atlantic, be rendered practicable, its —_— will be Oy 
much increaſed,” 24 | 


a. 


An excellent Haw E, a as the above mentioned gentleman remarks, a 

Ce Dok royul dock and arſenal might be ereQed. It is well known that 

nd Arteval: the beſt deſigns of government for annoying its enemies, or de- 
fending our colonies, or trade, are ſometimes fruſtrated by means 
of contrary winds, which prevent our fleets and tranſports from 
getting out of the harbours, and particularly from getting round 
to the land's end. We alſo know, that the enemy gain infor- 
mation through the medium of ' newſpapers, or otherwiſe, of 
almoſt every equipment and motion of our ſhips and troops, by 
which they are enabled to counteract our deſigns with ſimilar 
. e or by ſecret TO" to commanding officers abroad. 


There 


FOR A Dock AN p ARSENAL. 


There is no doubt that the loſs and delays to the nation ariſing 


from theſe circumſtatices are very conſiderable, but might in 
ſome degree be remedied by having a royal dock yard and ar- 


ſenal on the weſt coaſt of Scotland, where ſmall ſquadrons'and 
tranſports with troops could be ſecretly fitted out, and from 
whence they could fail at all times of the yaury and with every 
wind that blows. AB ONE leu IHE HOTTIE THI 


* 


By theſe means a fleet with troops might reach the Weſt 


Indies or America, before an enemy could have the ſmalleſt 
intelligence of the deſign, which would undoubtedly give our 
fleets and armies a decided ge | | 


O is eb the beſt place for ſuch a dock. From 


its fituation, it has a ſpeedy communication with Glaſgow, by 


the Clyde, from whence ſtores, &c. might be conveyed, eſpe- 


cially were the Crinan Canal completed. Loch Linnhe is na- 
vigable to Fort William, and from thence is a good military 
road to Fort Auguſtus, as well as to Fort George, where a con- 
ſiderable body of troops always is. or might be kept, as theſe 
forts are capable of lodging on an emergency fix thouſand men. 
Theſe could be conveyed from'Fort William to Oban by water; 
or, ſhould the wind be unfavourable, they might eaſily march by 
land, the roads being ſufficiently good v. 
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. Knox's Tour through the highlands of Scotland. 
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Oban Ferry. 


View. 


5 RE 
SCAND OF KERRERA:” 


Ws took a late dinner at Oban: and the evening being re- 


ds fine, and the wind fair, although it Was later than 
could haye been wiſhed, we determined to go over to Mull, for 
fear of being detained at Oban by bad weather. The diſtance 


from the village to the ferry is near two miles, the fett lying to 


the ſouthward of it. We paſſed in gur way a lake of {gonfidera- 
ble extent, almoſt filled up with reeds, whoſe ſloping bavks are 
well cultivated: it might be drained at a trifling expence, and a 
quantity of good land gained, a circumſtance of no {mall im 
-portance to Oban. Tbe rivulet Which runs from it. inte the 


inn 1 
0 0 1 F Py ; F : A : 
Ay 41 | * : * 5 7 


Was coming over, our attention was directed northwards 0 2 
very pictureſque view. Fine rugged promontories confine: the 
flat expanſe of water in all manner of forms. On ane of theſc 
ſtands the caſtle of Dunolly ; this, with the iſlands. of Liſmore 


and Kerrera, bound the near view, while che dältande 1s formed | 


1 the * mountains of eee Bo en 


| 4 | ; F . 80 
We were ferried over to.the and of Kerrera in a few mi- 


nutes, the diſtance being ſcarcely a mile; we croſlgd the iſland 


by a hilly and very indifferent ond, to the Mull ferry on the 
other de. Kerrera is about four miles in length, and two in 


7 


5 Pa br eadth. 


ſea, divides the Dukci.of: . property» from the lands a 


ARRIVED at the ferry, we found that the boat which Was to 5 
take us to the iſland of Kerrera, was on the other nde of he 
ſound in that iſland; we had therefore to hail it, and while it 
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breadth. It is the property of Mr. Macbovent, of Dunolly, 


ſon of Mr. Macdougal's reſides on the iſland, in the only good 
houſe, which is nearly oppoſite Oban, and is diſtinctly ſeen in 
the view from the ferry. The ifland, which is very hilly, con- 
tains ſeven hamlets, or groups of miſerable huts, and is divided 
into as many farms, each of which ſupports about thirty head of 
cattle. We ſaw ſeveral patches of oats and barley looking tole- 
rably well. Potatoes alſo had a promiſing appearance, and flax 
is cultivated here, as in moſt parts of the highlands. There 
are no incloſures, ſo that herds are continualiy employed to 
keep the cattle from the corn, and from encroaching on the dif- 
ferent farms, a mode very common in moſt parts of Scotland, 
and very prejudicial to agricultural improvements. 


Fzxom Kerrera to Mull is eight or ten miles, and in about an 
hour and a half, ourſelves and horſes were fairly landed there; 
the evening was delightfully fine, the water Mill, and a pleaſing 
ſoftneſs thrown by twilight over the diſtant hills, rendered the 
ſcenery really ſublime, 


of 


Wuxx we landed in Mull, we were directed to Achnacraig, 
an inn about half a mile from the ſhore; we found the ACCome 
modations for ourſelves tolerable, hut thoſe for our horſes very 
bad indeed. The ſtable was 2 little low hut, with a floor of 
mud, without any diviſions or ſtalls; we could procure no oats 
for their food, nor ſtraw for their bedding, but after. f conſider: 

Vol. Tp U able 


excepting one farm belonging to the Earl of Breadalbane- 


145 


Viſit to the 
Miniſter of 
Tor oſay. 


Horſes,” wie got them each a meſs of oatmeal and water. In- 


which are by much the moſt proper for the country, Ins a 


PARISH OF TOROS Ax. 


> 3 


able diſpute, between Mr. Watts and the woman who acted as 
hoſtler, whether it was proper to give © the food of chriſtians to 


deed, in theſe iſlands horſes ſeldom taſte oats; the ſmall ponies, 


* * race, require little or no attention. 72} enipt 

JuLY-16. that hate: we had breakfaſted, we went to pay a 
viſit to the Rev. ALzxAanDer FRASER, miniſter of the pariſh 
of Toroſay, to whom I had a letter of introduction. The dif- 
tance was only two miles, but as the road was intricate, we 
were adviſed to take a guide. Wiſhing to reſt our horſes, we 
left them at the inn, and we had reaſon to think ourſelves for- 
tunate in ſo doing, for the road, if it might be called one, was 
ſo very bad and rugged, that it would ſcarcely have been poſ- 
ſible for horſes, unaccuſtomed to it, to make their way. The 
ſteep rocky mountains are chiefly covered with heath, though 
there are ſome ſmall/ patches of paſture, and a little of the 
pooreſt corn I ever ſaw, ſeldom yielding in the beſt years more 
than three ſeeds for one. Very few of the inhabitants can 
ſpeak any Engliſh, and we found it impoſſible to gain informa- 


tion from our guide, either concerning ſurrounding objects, or 
any other cireumſtance. We paſſed a man who was making 


ropes of heath; he deſiſted from his work When we came up, 


and we could not, by any ſigns or endeavours, make him under- 
ſtand that we wiſhed him to reſume it, in order that we might 


1 the manner of making them. Neceſſity is juſtly called the 


5 


mother 


VILLAGE OFUKIULEAN;” | 


mother of invention; for who that had been accuſtomed only to 
ſee the uſual manufacture of ropes, could have ſuppoſed that the 


rough twigs of heath would form a rn as Oy? as * 

and —— as 2 as n | | 

As we * through a village, conſiſting of twenty or thirty 
miſerable looking huts, the name of which is Killean, a man 

followed us, and aſked us in broken Englith, if we had got any 

tobacco, of which they are extravagantly fond, Unfortunately, 

we were not able to gratify his palate; but, as the beſt ſubſtitute; 


I gave him a little ſnuff. out of a quantity which I had brought 


with me, un that an en were Wig fond 0 it. 
Ibn Eu nurn ebe at diſtance Gals Stags) 
he received us very politely, and made an apology for his habi- 
tation, which, it muſt be confeſſed, is a dwelling by no means 
ſuitable to the ſituation of a miniſter, or a perſon of liberal edu- 
cation, being very little, if at all, better than the common huts 
of the country. He told us that he had entered a plea againſt 
the heritors for a glebe and manſe, but that he had not been able 
to obtain either. Surely the matter has never come properly to 
the ear of the noble Duke, who is the principal proprietor, other- 
wiſe, from the acknowledged attention and goodneſs of his 
Grace, he would never allow a miniſter e e e be 
* MY IRS. errut | 
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Diſiculty of 
— i 


BAD ACCOMMODATIONS Ar MULL. 


Mu found Mrs. Fraſer very much indiſpoſed; Mrs. Fraſer's 
brother, who had been on a viſit with them, was juſt recover- 
ing from a fyplus fever; one of his children had died a ſhort 
time before; and his eldeſt ſon, a very quick and lively boy; 
was juſt recovering from a ſevere indiſpoſition. They attributed 
their complaints, and I think with great reaſon, to the badneſs 
and dampueſs of their accommodation. There is at preſent no 
medical man in the iſland, ſo that thoſe who want affiſtance, 
are obliged to go to Inverary, there being no ſurgeon of eminence 
nearer ; an immenſe diſtance from ſome parts of the ifland, in 
which, dangerous ſounds and ferries are to be croſſed, and a great 
way travelled over by land. Even after this they can only give 
an imperfe& repreſentation of the caſe, for no common perſon 
can offer a ſufficient inducement to a medical man to undertake 
ſo long and dangerous a journey to viſit a patient. It might 
perhaps be imagined, that their ſunple lives would ſecure them 
in a great meaſure from diſcaſes ; and this undoubtedly would be 
the cafe, were their accommodations more comfortable; but 
their eottages-are wretched and miſcrable in the extreme. In- 
deed, few gentlemen would ſuffer their hounds to be lodged as 
theſe poor people are. That they are not healthy T am certain, 
for I had ſcarce been an hour at Mr. Fraſer's, before I had 
above a dozen patients from the ſmall village of Killean, who 
had in ſome way heard I was a phyſician, and for whom I pre- 
ſcribed ſuch fimple remedies as I thought they were likely to 
procure. Mrs. Fraſer keeps a few medicines, and, with the 
help of Buchan, adminiſters to their diſtreſſes. 


A LITTLE 


ese 


- A, LITTLE; below Mr, Fraſer's houſe, at the hottom of the 
Hull, is a beautiful falt water lake: its loping banks are fringed 
with wood, the growth of which is, however, very ſtinted. 
The name of Walen Loch- Buie 


of 
© 


he RN 2s wel as Ss der . in Mu, a are \ by often abounde 
herring, which ſometimes almoſt 6ll the whole loch, but are of 0 
little uſe to the inhabitants on account of the difficulty of pro- 
curing ſalt. Great numbers were caught the laſt year, and 
would have been ſold to advantage, but the greater part were 
ſuffered to rot for want of this article. The duty on ſalt i is ſo 
high, that herring cannot be cured unleſs it be taken off. This 
having been repreſented to Government, the ſalt is now. ſpld* free 
of duty, for the purpoſe of curing fiſh only ; but this privilege re- 
quires ſo many forms, that it is impoſſible to comply with them, 
and fiſh to en 


4 10 1 
PT 

1 N 5 to procure ſalt for the purpoſe of curing - fiſh, thoſe lapoliey of 
who want it are obliged to go for it to Oban, and at the cuſtom- n 
houſe make oath, that the ſalt which they purchaſe is for the 
curing of herring only; they muſt at the ſame time give a bond, . 
which is not diſcharged till they take the herring, and what 
falt may remain above the quantity allowed for a certain aum- 
ber, to Oban, a diſtance of twenty miles. Indeed, from many 
parts of the iſland, they are obliged to go double that diſtance 


+ Lock-Bie ve u. el key but the c of to au nu 
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to a euſtotn · houſe, for a few baſkets of ſalt, and return to the 
fame cuſtom - houſe with the little 'fiſh they have cured, or per- 
baps with the ſalt without any ſiſh at all. Beſides, the peo- 
CIO ple will never go to à diftant cuſtomi-houſe for ſalt, till the 
herring appear in the lochs, from the well-grounded fear that 
p "IS fiſhing | may fail; and that having no proper place in which 
to keep the alt, it may in different ways be embezzled, and they 
incur all the penalties of the ſalt laws. Even when the” herring 
do appear, the weather may be bad, the diſtance of the cuſtom- 
houſe great, the ſalt damaged in their open boats, and the her- 
ring in a great meaſure diſappear; or at leaſt much valuable 

time by loſt before they 1 return DOE to os 1 © 


Locks, "Braipzs this loch, there are ſome in ti Hand dich larger, 
which are reſorted to by the herring; ſuch as Loch- Screiden, and 
Loch- Nakell or Loch- Nagaul, the latter of which runs deep into 

"the iſland, almoſt biſecting it. Theſe lochs, which are often filled 
with herring, and would be a ſource of wealth to the inhabitants, 

and afford employment to many who are obliged to ſeek it at a 
diftance, are rendered of no uſe by the ſalt laws. The want of 
lalt is likewiſe ſeverely felt by theſe poor people, when they lay 
up their winter ſtock of proviſions; and it is ſcarcely to be 
wondered at that they ſhould yield to the temptation of ſmug- 
gling, to which they are in a manner forced by imperious neceſ- 
ſity. They] pay as high for the ſmuggled ſalt, as they do for that 
which they procure from Oban, for ſmugglers always take ad- 

vantage of their ſituation, and endeavour by high prices to in- 


demnify 
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demnify themſelves for the riſk they) run; but the people thus, 
get the ſalt without the tedious formalities, the loſs of ame. or 
* riſk. e 2 OY it in "On OI WG-2 id ro) 


[9 ; 1 


A THINK it is „ highly . tad 8 Scottiſh phhexies. can 
never be carried to any very great extent, till not only theſe 
grievances be removed, but till the importation of rock ſalt from 
Cheſhire be allowed. In Scotland, ſalt can neither be manu- 
factured ſufficiently cheap, nor ſufficiently pure. To underſtand 
this, it is only neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſea- water on the 
coaſt of Scotland, and particularly on the weſt coaſt, does not in 
general contain three parts in a hundred of ſalt; ſo that in the 
manufacture of this article, in order to procure three tons of it, 
ninety · ſeven tons of water muſt be evaporated, which conſumes 
much time, and is likewiſe very expenſive, where fuel is ſo dif- 


ficult to be procured, as it is in moſt 8 of the ee, of 
Scotland. | 111312 


Brsipzs, the ſalt extracted from ſea - water is not pure W 
of ſoda, or the kind of falt proper for curing fiſh, and ſalt pro- 


viſions in general, but contains a conſiderable quantity of muriat 


of magneſia and muriat of lime, as well as ſome ſulphat of mag- 
neſia. Theſe are called diliqueſcent ſalts, becauſe they attract 
moiſture from the air. In whatever ſtate of dryneſs they may be 
procured by evaporation, when expoſed for a ſhort time to the 


atmoſphere, they become ſoft, moiſt, aud at laſt perfectly fluid; ; 


and it is this circumſtance which renders them unfit for the 


curing 


15% 
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Salt procured 
from Sea- 


water not ſuf- 
ficiently pure. 
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with immenſe quantities of rock-ſalt in ſome parts of England, 
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curing of ptoviſions, becauſe when they are in a ſtate of fluidity, 
they not only waſh off the common alt, but the water which 
they bring in contact with the proviſions becomes decompoſed, 
and rapidly promotes putrefaftion, It is true that the ſalt might, 
in a great meaſure, be freed from theſe impurities, by repeated 
ſolution and eryftalization, and particularly by precipitating the 
lime and magneſia by the mineral alkali (/o, but theſe me- 
thods would be attended with vaſtly too much pen to — | 
enge noms falt is wanted. 


Bur beſides the ſalt which exiſts in ſea-water, adulterated 
by the above mentioned ſubſtances, there are large quantities 
in the bowels of the earth, in a rock or foſſil ſtate, extremely 
WORN and fit for = purpoſe for which common falt is wanted. 


| Abvok NG ies ſalt mines af. het note, are thoſe af Poland, 
which are very extenſive ; from theſe the Dutch have chiefly 


procured the falt uſed in curing their fiſh, which uſed to give 
them the command of the markets. But nature has favoured us 


particularly at Nantwich, Northwich, and Middlewich, in Che- 
fhire®, If it were allowed to import this ſalt to Scotland in 
the 


* The Cheſhre ſalt- mines were diſcovered about the end of the laſt century, 
fince which time the falt has continued to be dug up, and ſent in large maſſes to the 
ports of Liverpool and Briſtol, where it is diflolved in fea-water, and made into com- 
mon ſalt by boiling ; becauſe, being tinged with a reddiſh kind of clay, without this 

0 . | operation 
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the; rock or foſſil ſtate, then by boiling it with ſed-water, as is 
done at Liverpool, Briſtol, and ſome other places, a: pure and 
fine grained ſalt would be procured at a trifling expence, for 


operation it eds not ba 8 LIES as is the caſe with 
ſome foreign rock · ſalt, which requires no other preparation than a groſs pulveriza- 
tion. The deſcent into theſe mines is by means of a bucket; they are 150 feet 
below the ſurface of the earth, and the mine looks like a cathedral, ſupported by rows 
of pillars, with a roof which reſembles cryſtal, compoſed of the rock-falt, tranſparent, 
aud glittering from the numerous candles TORRES labouring with their pick- 
axes in digging it away | 

But the moſt ſtupendous mines of rac as that have ever been l are at 
Wiliſka, a ſmall town about five miles from Crackow, in Poland. This town is en- 
tirely undermined, and cavities extend to a conſiderable diſtance round it, The ſtranger 
is ſurprized on his deſcent to the bottom, to find a kind of ſubterraneous commonwealth, 
conſiſting of a great many families, who have their peculiar laws and policy. Here 
are likewiſe public roads and carriages, horſes being employed to draw the falt to the 
mouths of the mine, from which it is taken up by engines; theſe horſes, when once 
they are down, never more ſee the light of the ſun; and even many of the people ſeem 
buried alive in this ſtrange abyſs; ſome being born there, and never ſtirring out, 
though others have Mae TIRE of vrothing ho 0 ait * da e. * enjoying 
the ſun's light, N 

The ſubterraneous paſſages or galleries are very ebe. in . 2 
Chapels are hewn out of the rock- ſalt; in theſe are ſet up crucifixes and images of 
ſaints, before which lights are kept conſtantly burning. The places where the ſalt is 
hewn out, and the empty cavities from which it has been formerly taken, are called 
chambers; in ſome of them, where the-water has ſtagnated, the bottoms and ſides are 
covered with very thick incruſtations, conſiſting of thouſands of cryſtals of ſalt one 
upon another, each cryſtal is of a beautiful cubic figure, and ſome of them weigh up- 
wards of a pound. When the candles happen to be brought into theſe cavities, the 
numerous rays of light reflected by theſe cryſtals, emit a ſurprizing luſtre, 

In ſome parts of the mine, huge columns of ſalt are leſt ſtanding to ſupport the 
rock: The number of miners employed is between four and five hundred, but the 
whole amount of the men who are about the work, is near ſeven hundred. 

In this ſubterraneous town is a ſtatue, which is conſidered by the immured inhabi- 
tants as the actual transformation of Lot's wife. into a pillar of ſalt ; and as this ſtatue 
appears either dry or moiſt, the ſtate of the weather above ground is inferred. The 
windings of theſe mines are ſo numerous and igtricate, that workmen haye frequeytly 

loſt 
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very neariy the ſame quantity of fuel would evaporate the wa- 
ter from à ſaturated ſolution of falt, as when it only contains 
three partꝭ in the hundred; and therefore, inſtead of obtaining 
only three tons of ſalt by evaporating ninety - ſeven of water, they 
would obtain eighteen, and of a quality which would enable 
them to cure fiſh equally well as any other nation. At preſent, 
in order to obtain proper alt, they are obliged to import bay 
falt from Portugal, for which not leſs than 30,000/; is annually 
paid ®, This ſum might be faved,. and the ſmuggling trade 
which is at preſent carried on to the weſt of Scotland by the 
Iriſh, who have rock falt duty. tree, would be cut up by the 
roots. 


Tarxet are now ſeveral mitts in the iſland, where the outs are 


ground into meal, a part being taken by the miller for his trou- | 


b way, db lie having burnt out, and they peridhed before they. could be 
found. Dr, Darwin gives the following beautiful deſcription of theſe mines: 
Thus cavern'd round in Cracow's mighty mines, 
wich cryſtal walls a gorgeous city ſhines; 
ſcoop d in the briny rock long ſtreets extend 
their hoary courſe, and glittering domes aſcend. 
Form'd in pellucid ſalt, with chiſſel nice, 7 
the pale lamp glimmering through the ſculpter d ice, 
_ and fpreads to heaven, in vain, her glaſſy hands; 
cold ſtreams condenſe upon her pearly breaft, 
aud the big tear rolls lucid down her veſt, 
Far gleaming o'er the town tranſparent fanes 
rear their white towers, and wave their golden vanes ; 
long lines of luſtres pour their trembling rays, 
end the bright vault returns the mingled blaze, | 


© Newie's Tour, 


ble; | | - 
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ble; many of them, however, fill uſe the Quern in eaſes of Quern. 


neceſſity, i. e. when they are in immediate want of meal; and 
ſome do it to fave the mulfture, which they can il ſpare. As 
we had never ſeen one of theſe rude mills, Mr. Fraſer conducted 
us to a hut in the village of Killean, where he knew they poſ- 
ſeſſed one; when we came to the place, the Quern had been 
lent to a neighbour; that neighbour had lent it to another ; that 
to a third; at laſt, however, we procured a ſight of it, and were 
ſhown the manner of uſing it. The Quern conſiſts of two 
circular pieces of ſtone, generally of grit or granite, about 
twenty inches in diameter. In the lower ſtone is a wooden peg, 
rounded at the top; on this the upper ſtone is nicely balanced, 
{ as juſt to touch the lower one, by means of a piece of wood 
fixed in a large hole in this upper piece, but which does not fill 
the hole, room for feeding the mill being left on each ſide: it is 
ſo nicely balanced, that though there is ſome friction from the 
contact of the two ſtones, yet a very ſmall momentum will make 
it revolve ſeveral times, when it has no corn in it. The corn 
being dried, two women fit. down on the ground, having the 
Quern between them; the one feeds it, while the other turns it 
round, relieving each other occaſionally, and ſinging ſome Celtic 
ſongs all the time. The following ſketch will convey ſome idea 
of it, ' WE; 
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Tuts ſimple mill ſeems to have been uſed by many rude na- 


tions. Some of them have been found in Yorkſhire, and in the 
courſe of the ſouthern Roman -wall, between Solaway Firth, 
and the eaſtern ſea, ſeveral have been dug up. It would ſeem 
that the prophecy of Chriſt concerning the fate of two women 
grinding at a mill, refers to ths . which pe be the 


n 094 e 


is the 15 ſtates of ſociety, machines are very rude; by de- 
grees invention improves them, and thus what was ſerious and 
ſevere labour, becomes at laſt mere children's play. This needs 


no other illuſtration than the ſpinning of flax and cotton, which 


in the preſent improved ſtate of machinery. is done by children, 
and in ſuch a manner that a child will now do the work of 


twenty grown perſons formerly. By means of a corn mill, 


water or wind will do the work of a hundred Querns, 


As it is not eaſy to procure ſhoes in this ifland, and when 
procured they are very expenſive, the country people make 
themſelves brogues, a rude kind of ſhoes, made of ſkins which 
they tan with the bark of a diminutive willow that grows in 
great quantity in the iflands. They ſew them with thongs of 
leather, which ſtand the wetneſs of the country much hetter 
than hempen thread. Indeed, many of the people make the 
whole of their cloathing: they cultivate flax ®, which they 

| macerate 

® In moſt parts of the highlands, erties went nm ho cuties 
of it properly managed, few things would contribute more to the advantage of this 
country, than raiſing conſiderable quantities of it. If the culture of this plant was 


« extended 
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| macerate/ and /heckle themſelves! as well as they can ; they then 


ſpin it, and as there is generally a weaver or two in every vil- 


lage, they are thus provided with a coarſe kind of linen at a 


trifling expence, if we do not reckon their labour, which they 
cannot employ to better advantage. Some of them have 
wheels, but we ſaw ſeveral women ſpinning, as we walked 
along, with the diſtaff and ſpindle, which in moſt countries is 
as little known as the quern, though it was once as common. 


- : 


Tux ſheep ſupply them with wool for their upper garments; 


this when ſpun and woven, is fulled, or walked, as they term it, 
in a particular manner, by the women. As ſoon as the good 
woman of a houſe receives a piece of cloth from a weaver, the 
gives notice to her female neighbours, who repair to her to the 
number of twelve or fifteen, and aſſiſt her in fulling it. For 
this purpoſe they fit round a table, and rub the cloth Hard 


RVC 1 
when tilled, was let to the poor, or to perſons whe, as in Holland, would make it 
their ſole buſineſs to attend to it; it would prove an immenſe beneſit to the country, 
and furniſh employment to the female part of the poor, in every ſtage of the manu- 
facture. When the crop is tolerably good, the produce of a ſingle acre may be eſti- 
mated at 15). ſtanding in the field - hen dreſſed at 20l.— when ſpun into yarn, at 
more than bal. and when wrought into cloth and bleached, at more than 1001. In 


this way 1000, acres would yield materials for a yearly produce of 100, oool. See 


Smith's Agricultural Survey of Argyleſhire, where the reader will find ſome good 
directions for the culture and management of flax. Were this ſyſtem adopted, it 
would employ a great number of hands, which, for want of opportunities to exerciſe 
their induſtry, annually emigrate from the highlands to the low country, to England, 
and to different parts of the world; beſides an immenſe ſum would be ſaved to the 
nation, which is annually ſent out to Ireland, to Holland, and to France, for the pur- 
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ſtances leis and leſs intereſting in every ſucceeding age; and 
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againſt a board, ſqueezing and folding it with their hands as the 
hatters do, till it has nearly acquired the requiſite. cloſencſs and 

ſoftneſs; they finth the operation by putting the board and cloth 
upon the ground, ſitting round it, and working it with their feet, 
one againſt another. It is this part of the operation which is pro- 
perly called walking, and it is on this account that fulling mills, 
in which water and machinery are made to do the work of theſe 
women, are in Scotland and the north of England frequently 
called walk mills, While they are engaged in this operation, 


they ſing ſome Celtic ſongs in praiſe of F in or other en 
often arriving at a high __ of e 


: In ee theſe 3 it may not be ar an 
that both on the main land, and in the ſeveral glens of this iſland, 
there are perſons who can repeat ſeveral entire poems of Oſſian: 


of this I have been aſſured by the miuiſters and other gentlemen 


of veracity. Theſe traditional tales, ſimilar ones to which may 


be found among almoſt all rude nations, have been handed 
down from generation to generation, but are now wearing out 


very faſt; for this, various reaſons might be aſſigned; among 
others, the remoteneſs of the time, which renders. the circum- 


ſeveral of the inhabitants having been taught to read, can obtain 


.entertainment from books, and afford it to others; ſo that had 
not the induſtry of Mr. Macruxxsox and Dr. SMITH preſerved 


theſe relics, we ſhould ſoon in all probability have entirely loſt 
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. HE cottages ber Mult, which are generally Sheds in littls Huts or Cot- 


hamlets without the leaſt regularity, and which have been called 
ſhowers or ſprinklings of huts, are extremely poor indeed, 
being little, if at all, better than the cabins of the South Sen 
illanders, or the wigwams of the American Indians. I have be- 
fore deſcribed a highland hut, but thoſe in the iſlarids are much 
worſe than any we had ſeen on the main land. They uſually 
confift, like the latter, of two wretebed apartments; one of which 
ſerves the family, ie the cobler's ſhop, “for parlour, kitchen, 
and hall.” They are generally built of round ſtones or pebbles, 


tagesin Mull, 


without any cement, and therefore not well caleulated to ex- 


clude the inclemencies of the weather; numbers in the ifland 
are however built of earth, which I ſhould think the warmer of 
the two, The floor conſiſts of the native ground, from which 
the graſs has been trodden by the inhabitants: theſe floors are 
in general damp, and in wet weather quite miry, In the mid- 
dle of the floor, as was obſerved in the deſcription of the other 
cottages, they make a fire of peats, over which, by an iron hook 
that comes from the roof, they hang their iron pot. In many 
cottages there is a hole in the roof for the exit of the {moke, in 
others not ; but in every one the apartment is filled with ſmoke, 
which finds its way out at the door: this opening, which is only 
about five feet high, is generally cloſed by a door of boards, but 
in many parts of Mull, particularly near Aros, they uſe a wicker 
door, or ofier hurdle. In the fide of the houſe is a ſmall open- 
ing, about a foot ſquare, which ſerves as a window; this is 
ſometimes cloſed by a thick pane of glaſs, ſometimes by a wooden 
ſhutter, which is left open in the day. Round the ſides of the 
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toom are ranged the little cribs for the beds, which are generally 
compoſed of heath, with the roots placed downward and tops up- 


REPRESENTATION or A COTTAGE. 


ward. Above theſe beds are generally laid ſome poles, and upon 
theſe ſome turf, which forms a kind of ſhelf, where they can ſtow 
their lumber, and which likewiſe/ prevents the rain, that gets 
through the roof, from falling upon the beds. The cottages are 
generally thatched with fern or heath, and ſometimes with 
ſtraw; the thatch is kept on by ropes of heath ſtretched by ſtones 
tied to the ends, which hang down the fide of the cottage. The 
repreſentation of one here given, though better than they gene- 
rally are, may ſerve to convey ſome idea of theſe habitations. It 
is the ſketch of a blackſmith's houſe. The roots are often 
covered with turf inſtead of thatch. | | 


Taz whole inſide of theſe huts,” and particularly the roof, is 


lincd with ſoot, and drops of a viſcid rediſn fluid, (pyrolignous 
acid, I believe) hang from every piece of wood ſupporting the 
roof. This is not the deſcription of a fingle cottage more miſe- 
rable than the reſt, but applies pretty exactly to moſt of them, for 
we had the curioſity to enter and examine numbers of them. 
| Ir 


RUINS Or AN OLD: CHURCH. 


Ir is not ſurpriſing that their cottages ſhould be unhealthy, and 
particularly fatal to children, who require an air of great purity, 
EF was informed by ſome of the miniſters, that not more than one- 
third of the children born, arrive at the age of twelve years, 


whereas in country ſituations in the north of England, it is not 
uſual for one in twenty to die before that age. Little attention 


is here paid to the nurſing of children, and the pernicious cuſtom 
of giving them * when very young, no unde baſtens their 
ene 


A LITTLE ; below Mr. Fraſer's houſe, towards the loch, is the 


old pariſh church; in ruins, and which muſt have been ſo for 
centuries, ſeveral aſh trees* having twiſted their roots and 
branches round many parts of the wall; the remainder is 


nearly covered with ivy. 
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Old Chorch 
of Toroſay. 


A facrilegious carpenter being in want of ſome. wood, a few years ago cut 
down ſome of theſe aſh trees, part of which be carried home ; but being perſuaded 
by his neighbours that nothing would ever proſper with him, he brought back the 
wood, and laid it beſide the wall, where CEN ATR notwithſtanding 
the great ſcarcity of timber in the iſland, -, |. 


els wn 
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told concerning it. 


A CURIOUS TRADITION. 


Tuts church is ſaid to have been planted here by St. Col uxs- 
BA, during his reſidence at Icolmkill, and a curious tradition is 
When one of the incumbents died, two of 
the numerous prieſts of Icolmkill made application to Columba 
for the benefice, at the ſame time. As he did not with to offend 


either party, he told them that the firſt who obtained poſſeſſion 


ſhould have it. It was evening when they made the applica- 
tion, neither of them could therefore venture to begin his journey 
till the next morning: it may be ſuppoſed, however, that their 
eye-lids never cloſed, One of them ſet off very early for Toro- 
fay, but never arrived there ; he was found by the other lying 
lifeleſs by the fide of a well on a hill above the loch : the well 
is known to this day by a Gaelic name, which ſignifies © the 
well where the prieſt lay.” Tt was ſuppoſed, that when heated 
with walking, he had drank too freely of the water of this well, 
and had fallen a victim to his imprudence. Some perſons were, 
however, ill-natured enough to hint, that the other prieſt over- 
took him, and, being a ſtronger man, made ſure of his benefice. 


Wrrurx the ruins of this church, is the burial place of the 
pariſh of Toroſay ; they have not given up feaſting at funerals, 


though dancing is not common. Aſter the funeral they repair 


to the {ide of a hill, and under a rock near the church, baniſh 
ſorrow with whiſky. A curious account of a banquet of this 


Kings was given me by a Pn, e who was preſent at the ſcene. 


wn Ie very lately aboliſhed, for the kighland lairds 


to be attended by their 9 wherever they went. A laird in 


3 Morven 


S UPpERSTITIOUSS NOTIONS. 


Morven had taken his piper with him to the funeral of a de- 


a banquet was prepared in the church, and after the glaſs had 


circulated pretty freely, the laird ordered his piper to ſtrike up, 


who, being as ready as his maſter, ſtrutted up and down the 
church, making it reſound with his melodious ſtrains : at laſt 


he placed himſelf upon. a tombſtone, and played ſeveral airs: 


this ſo provoked a deſcendant of the perſon who was interred 
under the piper, who thought it an inſult to the manes of his 
| anceſtor, that he went behind the muſician, drew his dirk, thruſt 
it into the wind- bag, and effectually ſtopped his pipe. 


. VazIous ſuperſtitions are {till preyalent here; the belief in 


witchcraft is common, but perſons who profeſs the gift of ſecond 
ſight, are not much attended to. One of the ſuperſtitious no- 


tions here is, that if, in carrying a corpſe to the grave, any one 


ſlips and falls down, he will be the next to be carried in this 
manner. A perſon, two or three years ago, being thus en- 
gaged, and going down a fteep hill, to the rainous burial place 
above deſcribed, fell down. Though lightly hurt, he imme» 
diately took to his bed, and the [circumſtance preyed ſo upon his 
ſpirits, that he was very near confirming his neighbours in their 
ſuperſtition: he, however, recovered, is ſtill living, and has 
aſſiſted in carry ing ſeveral of his neighbours to their narrow 
cells, 
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oealſed friend: when the corpſe was committed to its native duſt, 


Superſtitions, 
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geate of Agri- 
culture, &. 


AGRICULTURE, K . 


Tan iſland of Mull is about twenty-five miles long, and the 
ſame in breadth. The interior parts are very hilly, and covered 
with heath, but towards the coaſts ſome tolerable ſlips of ground 


are to be ſeen, though theſe are trifling when compared with the 


whole fland. On this account agriculture cannot be carried on 
to any confiderable extent; but great numbers of black cattle 
are annually reared and exported, for which this country is very 
well adapted; and, indeed, it is chiefly from the ſale of theſe 
that the peaſantry make up their rents, which are now paid in 
ſpecie.- In general, however, the lands are let ſo high, that 
many of the ſmall tenants cannot, with all their care, make up 
their rents by the fale of cattle : they are therefore obliged, after 
having tilled their little arable ground, to leave their families, 
and go to ſome of the ſouthern diſtricts, where they can be em- 
ployed in making canals, or to ſome part where they can make 
kelp. In this way they contrive to fave a little money, with 

which they return home before the time of their harveſt. | 


Tues are ſcarcely any incloſures in this ifland; and as every 
family cultivates a little oats, barley,” and flax, they are obliged 
to employ herds, to- tend their cattle wherever they feed, to pre- 
vent their eating up the crops, as well as eneroaching on the 
farms of their neighbours. This want of ineloſures takes a num- 
ber of hands from active employments, and at the ſame time 
gives to the herds habits of extreme indolence. The prineipal 
part of their occupation conſiſts in ſitting upon a bank, and 

9 1 occaſionally 
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occafionally ſending: their dogs when ths cattle are going th: 


theſe docile and faithful animals ſave them all the labour. It is , 


a pity that theſe herds are not taught ſome uſeful employment, 


which they might practiſe while they tended the cattle— they | 


n . nnen or ſet the teeth of cards. 

Tas Molli e are very ch a * are YE 
fattened when removed to the low country, or to the rich paſ- 
tures of England.: their fleſh is fine grained, juicy, and well 
taſted. The ſheep of this iſlaud were, till very lately, of the 


ſmall highland breed, with very good wool, and ſweet delicate 


Black Cattle. 


Sheeps 


flcſh.; but many of the bills are now ſtocked with low country 


ſheep, particularly the Cheviot breed, which bring higher prices, 


and are more prolific ;. theſe ſtand: the winter here very well, 
as they come from. parts where. that ſeaſon is vaſtly more ſevere 
than in the Hebrides; but their wool is not fo fine, nor their 
fleſh ſo well taſted. The tops of even the higheſt hills uſed 
formerly to be covered with black cattle, very few ſheep being 
kept; but now the hills are ſtocked with ſheep, and the low 
marſhy grounds with black cattle. This is no doubt an im- 
provement, for moſs and marſhy grounds. are unfavourble to 


ſheep, while the hills and mountains are much better ſuited to 


them than to black cattle. 


| Ox, account of the manner in which the farms are ſtocked, 
and grounds cultivated, each farmer is obliged to keep ſeveral. 
ſervants. It is both beſt and cheapeſt to have young men. in: 
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oBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 


their own houſes ; but the armies have lately ſo drained the 
country of theſe, that they are glad to get perſons with families. 
Theſe ſervants are allowed graſs for two or tliree cows, and a 


few ſheep; they are likewiſe permitted to ſow a fourth part of 
the ploughed ground, and take every fourth ſheaf when the corn 


is cut. The herd has a cabin, and graſs for a cow and ſome 
. with a litele ee for a dee 


Axon the great obſtacles to the improvement and proſpe · 
rity of both the highlands and iſlands, as Dr. Smith obſerves, is 
the unhappy frequency of our wars. It has been computed, that 
between ſoldiers and failors, every war takes from the county of 
Argyle alone, between 3000 and 4000 of its moſt active and 
able hands, the ſupport of thouſands more *, few of whom live 
to return to their native country. In comparifon of this, how 
trifling are all the other loſſes by emigration. 


Tux proprietors, either to become perſons of conſequence in 
the eyes of government, or to increaſe their incomes by pro- 
curing the command of the regiments they raiſe, and many of 
them no doubt with a laudable view of ſerving their country, 
are ambitious to raiſe regiments and companies, and call upon 

their tenants for their ſons. They have undoubtedly no longer 
a legal power to compel the young men to quit their parents and 
join the army, as was the caſe formerly; but few of the peaſants 


* Smith's Agricultural Survey of Argyleſhire, p. 299. 
have 


METHOD OP RAISING REGIMENTS. 


have any leaſes, and the fear of loſing their farms is a ſufficient 
motive to induce them to comply. The laird perhaps comes to 
an old tenant, and ſays, My friend, I am raiſing a regiment, 
and muſt have your two ſons : here is a certain ſum as a bounty. 
The old man, with tears in his eyes, tells him that they are the 
ſupport of his years, and of their aged mother, neither of whom 
are able to work, and that he cannot ſpare them. "The laird 
probably replies, that he may certainly pleaſe himſelf, but that 
ſuch a perſon has offered more for his farm: this hint is ſufficient 
for the poor old man, and with tears in his eyes he conſents. 
Should he be obſtinate, what is his ſituation ? Whither can he 
go where he will not meet with ſimilar conditions? - Beſides, 
there is generally a tacit agreement among the proprietors in 
different parts of the highlands, not to receive any one as a 
tenant from another eſtate, unleſs he bring a certificate from his 
quondam laird. I believe that there are not many inſtances 
where this power has been carried ſo far, as to deprive a man 
of his farm, but I have heard of ſome, and'the tenants know 
the conſequences too well, not to conſent with a good grace on 
the firſt application. Hence the reader will eaſily: perceive, that 
though the feudal claims have been aboliſhed, the highland 
chieftain has nearly the ſame power as ever over his vaſlals; and 
will have till long leaſes are granted, which will render the 
OT TIO e, ee e eee ne 
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AGRICULTURE is here in a very low ſtate, and though it is 


capable of improvement, it cannot probably be carried to the 
extent 
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extent of ſupplying the inhabitants with corn. The arable land, 
as was before obſerved, lies for the moſt part near the ſhore; the 
ſoil, even there, is in general but barren, being a light reddiſh 
earth, mixed with moſs, of very little depth, and very much 
under water. The ſpots which deſerve a more favourable de- 
ſcription, are in proportion very few. The common crop is a 
very inferior kind of - oats, which the inhabitants call ſmall oats : 
they are ſown about the end of March, and it is generally Octo- 
ber, and ſometimes November, before they are ripe. The com- 
mon return is three ſeeds, and ſo light that two bolls of oats 
only make one of meal. Barley is ſown about the end of April, 
and is ripe about the end of Auguſt; it generally returns from 
ſix to ten ſeeds; and when ſown in old ground, manured with 
ſea ware, it ſometimes produces ſixteen fold; this, however, is 
very rare. The greateſt part of the barley is made into whiſky, 
which is much too commonly uſed in the highlands. The late 
act obliging diſtillers to take out a licence, has undoubtedly di- 
miniſhed the number of ſtills in the highlands, yet in moſt of 
| the ſequeſtered glens, each diſtils his own ſpirit, without any 
fear of detection from the officers of the revenue. It is much to 
be wiſhed that this pernicious poiſon could be baniſhed from the 
country, and good malt liquor, which might be made with one- 
Fourth the trouble, uſed in its ſtead, Surely no revenue arifing 
from its conſumption can be any compenſation for its bad ef- 
fects on the health and morals of ſociety. 
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Por roxs grow here extremely well; they are ſoun in lazy- 


beds by the ſpade, and are the chief ſubſiſtenoe of the poor 
people for three-quarters of the year. Before the introduction 
of this uſeful root, for which we are indebted to America, and 
which is more valuable than all the gold of Mexica, all the dia- 


monds of Golconda, or all the tea of China, the diſtreſſes of 


the highlanders, and particularly the. inhabitants of the weſtern 
iſlands, were frequently very great. Depending on a little 


meal, which conſtituted the chief part of their food, their hopes 


were frequently blaſted: their corn rotted on the ground, and 
they were glad to drink the blood of their cattle, or bake it into 


cakes, to keep their families juſt alive, They had no money to 
purchaſe corn, even could it have been/purchaſed; This failure 


of crops, through a long continuance of wet weather, happens 
on an average every third or fourth year; but potatoes now 
prove a comfortable ſupport through the winter, when grain and 


meal fail. Such diſtreſs is now ſeldom experienced, and were 


the fiſheries properly eneouraged, would be entirely unknown. 

| 7 (21 | e 1 * vic; 1 YEE ue 
Tut chief manure made uſe of in this iſland, is ſea · ware, 
and in ſome parts ſhell-ſand. The dung of horned; cattle will 


go but a little way, as the convenience for houſing them is ſo 
ſmall; but cattle are generally folded in ſome: part of the ground, 
during the night, in ſummer and harveſt; this is called teathing, 
and is one way in which the ground is manured. As there are 
few cart - roads, the manure, whether ſea- Ware, ſhell · ſand, ar 
dung, is carried on the backs of horſes, in baſkets or creels, 

Vol. I. 2 | which 


Potatoes. 


Manure. 
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0 Ws great deal ene * commonly 


that has dow uſtd for centuries back: Wien by four horſes 
a-breaſt.. They ſeem to uſe it, becauſe they are not acquainted: 
with a better. There are no plough-makers,, ſo that each farmer 


is obliged to make his own, which he does im the manner of his 
forefathers, | Should any of the proprietors encourage a proper 
maker to een give * n tenants, the es vet 


EO DOTY pegs ol 
Wint of ber ths cio bar to improvements: in agtrioulture, as well 
1 as to every kind of rural economy, is the want of leaſes; fe 


rrorements. Of the lairds in the highlands, for I do not ſpeak of Mull in par- 


ticular, will let the land · otherwiſe than from year to year, and 
if the tenant chooſe to have a houſe, he muſt build one himſelf. 
The land is generally let to the higheſt bidder by private offer :- 
how then can the. tenant enter upon any improvements, When 
the next year he will probably loſe his farm, unleſs he himſelf” 
will pay for his own improvements by an advanced: rent. In 
this dilemma,. if he does not ſind a hut upon his- farm, he builds 
himſelf a cabin, ſuch as has been deſeribed, ſcarocly ſufficient-to- 
| ſhelter him from the inclemencies of the weather. He likewiſe 
takes every thing he can off the ground, which is a great detri- 
ment to the laird. Should the proprietors grant leaſes of conſi- 
derable length, and either build houſes for the tenants, or encou- 
rage them to do it, by paying them the extra expence when 
they leave the farm, their lands would be much benefited, and 
OUS, * 1} their 
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cattle increaſe, there can be no doubt that the proprietor ſhould 
be entitled to a higher rent, which ſhould in ſome meaſure keop 
pace with the increaſed value of theſe articles. But a proper 
plan for leaſes, in which this mutual advantage need not be loſt 
ſight of, might eaſily be deviſed: and ſuch a one, with ſome mo- 
difications, is in my opinion given by the late patriotic, Lord 
Kames, in his Gentleman Farmer. In a leaſe. of this kind, he 
obſerves,” what chiefly ought to be had in view, is to reſtrain the 
tenant from impoveriſhing the land, and yet leave him at li- 
berty to improve it; reſembling a Britiſh monarch, who has 
unbounded power to do good, but none to do miſchief. But in 
this climate, the tenant ſhould not be tied down to invariable 
rules of cropping; an unuſual ſeaſon of hot, cold, dry, or wet 
weather, will oblige him, for a year at leaſt, to aboudan the baſk 
NR cropping mn be contrived. 
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een a ling leaſs, it is in vain to e an ws 
tenant. The moſt approved method, and the moſt likely to 


prevent waſte, is to fix a time certain, ſuppoſe nineteen, or twg, 


nineteen years, and add the life of the tenant who is in poſſeſ 
ſion, at the expiration of the time. A man never loſes the hope 


of living longer; and he will never run out ground that he 


hopes to be long in poſſeſſion of. By this means the tenant will 


22 himſelf, 


| their, rent rolls in a few. years conſiderabiy augmented, while 
the tenants would enjoy ſome of the comforts of life, to which, 
as fellow-men, they. are entitled. As the prices of corn and 


be deluded into a courſe of management, equally profitable. to 
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LORD KAMES's'PROPOSED LEASE. 


himſelf and his Jandford; But ſuppoſe, that after liming and 
other expenſive manure, the tenant ſhould. happen to. die with- 
but reaping any proſit. With this view, Lord Kames propoſes 
to inſect a clauſe in the leaſe, for paying to his SOTO 
Ane the tenant's PO gone the expence. 

CHO Meg! tt x/ PB 
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whore a tenant has it in his power to make his leaſe a ſubject of 
commerce; he will not be ready to lay out money in improve 
ments. Among a number of excellent clauſes in Lord Kames's 
propoſed leaſe, is the following, on the ſuppoſition that the term 
is only niteteen years, which will excite the induſtry: of the: 
tenant to improve his farm, and at the ſame time ſecure. to the 
landlord an increaſing rent. At the: expiration of the leaſe, the: 
tenant-ſhalb be entitled to a ſecond nineteen years, upon paying, 
ſuppoſe one-fifth more rent ; unleſs the landlord chooſe to give 
him ten years purchaſe for that fifth part. The rent, for ex- 
ample, we will ſuppoſe to be 100/, - The tenant. offers, for the 
next nineteen years 120/.: he is entitled to continue in his poſ- 
ſeffion a ſecond” nineteen years, at the advanced rent, unleſs the 
lindlord pay him 200/. If at the expiration of this term, he 
offer one · ſiſth more, the landlord: cannot turn him out,. unleſs he 
pay bim ten years purchaſe for that offer. If, however, he 
chooſes to leave his farm, without making the offer of the addi- 
tional en ani entitled to his n | 
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LARGE FARMS" LET 10 TACKSMEN. 


Jari farms to tackſtnen, or perſons who take them for no other 
purpoſe than to ſubſet them. This practice is ſcarcely, if at all, 


known in England, but very common both in Scotland and re- 


n ol © theſe RA hes; a Wen n of a Pepe 
1 18 he divides into a number of ſmall ones, and lets at as high 
a rent as he ean, without any leaſe, his only object being to 


during the time he keeps poſſeſſion.” Dr. Smith, in his Agri- 
cultural Survey, compares thoſe intermediate tenants to drones 
in a hive ;- they live upon the labours of others, and often beggar 


doing nothing, were divided as they ought between the labour- 


Ia Ireland this ſyſtems produces, if poſible, fill greater diſtres than in the high- 
lands; the peaſantry in that fertile country ſtatve in the midſt of plenty. They hever 
eat butcher's meat from year to year, and yet immenſe quantities of beef and cattle 
are exported; they ſcarcely ever taſte bread, yet great quantities of corn are annually 
ſent out of the kingdom: they are almoſt naked, while their linen is ſent in abundance 
to diſtant countries, and all this that the tackſmen, or middle men as they are there 
called, may live in indolence and luxury. ls it to be wondered then that they ſhould 
be diſcontented ? They are very ignorant, and imagine that whatever change ſhould 
happen, their ſituations might be bettered. If the proprietors would let the lands 
themſelves, by which means they would increaſe their own incomes, and allow their 
tenants to live comſortably, I apprebend that the peaſantry in 8 
ſoon ceaſe to he ſo turbulent... The experiment is certainly worth making. 
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land, and is one principal ſource of the diſtreſſed ſtate of the 
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ſqueeze out as much money as he can from both the landlord 
and the poor tenants, who happen to come under his clutches, 


thoſe beneath them, as well as intercept the advantages due to 
thoſe above them. If the profits: which theſe people enjoy for 
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Tux greateſt evil, however, in the highlands, is the letting Tackſmen. 
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ing tenant, and the proprietor, the firſt would be at his eaſe, 
FFP | 


Tow natural Wees of the bighlads * iſlands are 


2 bigh- fuch, as one would think ought to induce the proprietors, by 


every moans in their power, to ſoften the rigours of the lot of 
thoſe who are born, and live, upon theſe bleak and dreary hills. 
The only parts capable of cultivation, are the vallies or glens 
around the baſes of the mountains, which having the ſun for a 
few hours only, vegetation is palſied, and advances flowly ; the 
harveſt being always very late. The climate is equally diſ- 
couraging to the purpoſes of agriculture; the ſpring is bleak 
and piercing, if indeed there can be ſaid to be any ſpring ; but 
there are, properly ſpeaking, only two ſeaſons, winter and ſum- 
mer: the winter ſnows and froſts continue very late, -and are 
ſeldom fubdued, till the fummer ſeaſon brings forward at once 
the imperfect vegetation ; and the crops before they are ripe, 
begin to be nipped by the keen blaſts of winter . This latter 
iy ſeaſon 

ii h generally aſſorted by old people, that the ſeaſons in Britain have undergone u 
conſiderable change, even within the memory of the preſent generation. The winters 
ſeem to have loſt their ancient horrors, and frequently afſume the mildneſs of ſpring ; 


while our. ſummers are faid to be Jeſs favourable than formerly, being much more 
cold and wet, leſs genial in promoting vegetation, and, in particular, much leſs effica- 
ious in bringing to maturity the fruits of the earth. Some impute this to the que- 
rulous diſpoſition of the farmer, the chill ſenſations of old age, or the predilection which 
every one feels for the cheerful days of childhood, ene ee eee 
| that has not been ſoured by commerce with the world. 
That this complaint, however, is not without foundation) 33 
to believe. In many parts of the weſt bighlands, where wood formerly exiſted in 
* great 
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ſeaſon is long and tempeſtuous, and, during its continuance, the . 
people are almoſt entirely cut off from all communication with 
| 5 


great quantities, a tree can now be ſcarcely made to grow. Morven is generally deno-- 
minated by Oſſian, woody.” It is now in a great meaſure deſtitute of wood, nei - 
ther is it poſſible to rear trees of any ſize : thoſe that are planted, if they do not ſoon 
die, have always a ſickly appearance, and are ſtinted in their growth; Mr. Auſtin, . 
one of giſtrates of Glaſgow, an excellent botaniſt, and extenſively engaged in 
che nurſery line, is decidedly of opinion, that a conſiderable change for the worſe has 
taken place: he informs me that ſeveral vegetables, and particularly the Lauriftinus - 
and Laurus nobilis, or ſweet-bay, grew in health and vigour with his father; but that 
theſe plants have not been able to exiſt in ſimilar ſoil and ſituation fince 1775. In the 
Statiſtical. Account of  Kilwinning, in Ayrſhire, are che following obſervations, in 
eonfirmation of this opinion: lt is in the recollection of many ſtill living, that the 
ſummers, in this part of the country at leaſt, are much more wet and cold than they 
were fifty years ago. By men of undoubted veracity it is afferted, as an abſolutely 
certain fact, that, at that period, the farmers in ploughing ſor barley, about the middle 
of the month of May, were under the neceſſity of beginning to plough ſo very early, 
as three o'clock in the morning, and to leave off at eight. The heat at that hour be- 
came ſo intenſe, that it was impofſible for them to continue their work any longer 3. 
nor could they begin again till between four and five o'clock in the afternoon. 
For a number of years paſt, quite the reverſe has been the caſe, The month of May, 
in particular, has been very cold and wet, and unfavourable to vegetation : and 
in ſome years we have had very little of what may be reckoned ſummer weather. - 
The harveſt, of courſe, then was much earlier than it has been fince, In feveral- 
parts of the neighbourhood, it is ſaid, that the harveſt was finiſhed about the latter 
end of Auguſt.” That ſuch an alteration has taken place likewiſe in the climate of 
Ireland, is, I think, clearly ſhown by the Rev. W. Hamilton, of Favet This gen- 
tleman, in ſome papers read before the Royal -Iriſh Academy, has ſhown that the 
climate of that country is conſiderably changed within the memory of man: that the 
winters are milder, and the ſummers leſs warm: that the winds have likewiſe, of late 
years, blown with uncommon violence from the weſtward, He has alſo pointed out 
ſome intereſting facts reſpecting trees, which formerly floutihed in Ireland, but 
cannot now withſtand the rigour of the ſeaſons. There is little doubt that Great 
Britain, at leaſt the weſtern coaſt of it, will experience the effects of all theſe cir-- 
cumftances, though perhaps in an inferior degree. Though this change may not 
appear from meteorological obſeryations, yet we are not to infer that it has not taken 
place; for the thermometer may mark the general temperature, or mean heat of the 
| a E climate 
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the low countries, by beds r impaſſible torrents, and path - 
leſs mountains on the one ſide ; and by long and dangerous na- 
vigations on the other. 
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climate as . 100 the raih-guage may ſhow that "Ho uſual quantity of rain 
falls; yet a more clouded atmoſphere, or tempeſtuous winds, will blaſt the progreflive 
maturity vf harveſt, and ſhatter the languid frame of declining age. Meteorological 
obſervations have not, however, been continued long enough, nor with ſufficient ac- 
curacy, even to aſcertain whether the mean heat continues the ſame ; though it is proba- 
ble it may, as the increaſed warmth of the winters will compenſate for the coldneſs of 
the ſummers: beſides, clouds, yapours, and the force of winds, are ſeldom regiſtered 
with ſufficient accuracy, though they muſt have been the principal cauſes that have con- 
tributed to this ſuppoſed alteration. It is well known, that the moſt prevalent winds 
blow from the weſtward; theſe winds are commonly mild in their temperature, and 
moiſt in / their nature, and conſequently very friendly to animal and vegetable life ; but 
from whatever circumſtances it has ariſen, it would appear that they have of late 
years ſwept with uncommon violence over the ſurface of theſe iſlands; fruſtrating 
the uſual effects of their genial properties, Fhat they have blown with increaſed 
violence, Mr. Hamilton endeavours to ſhow. from the appearance of the trees, the 
rapid accumulation of ſands, and unuſual high tides, indicating an. increaſed agitation 
of the ocean. I have in my poſſeſſion a-meteorological journal, which was. kept for 
more than forty years by Mr. Hutchinſon of Liverpool, an abſtract of which was 
publiſhed in the 4th volume of the Mancheſter Memoirs. It contains, beſides the 
common account of the barometer, thermometer, rain, &c. obſervations on the 
velocity of the winds and the heights of the tides twice a- day; but I have not lately 

had ſufficient time to make an abſtract of this part: though it will be a laborious un- 
dertaking, I ſhall embrace the firſt opportunity of doing it, for it will determine with 
certainty, whether the velocity of the winds and height of the tides have increaſed ſince 
the commencement of the, journal. 
From the increaſed force of the winds, Mr. 3 explains the changes in che 
climate, which, have. been the complaint of the farmer, the gardener, and the aged. 
It is well known, that the ſurface of the ocean varies leſs from the mean annual tempe- 
rature of its latitudg, than land on the ſame parallel; or, in other words, that the ſurface 
of the ſea is colder in ſummer, and warmer in winter, than the ſurface of the ground 
in the fame latitude; this has been clearly ſhown by Kirwan. If then the prevalent 
winds of any country blow over an ocean ſituated in its parallel, that country will 
relatively be. denominated temperate; it will be free from all extremes; the heats of 
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ſummer, and the colds of winter, will be checked by ſea breezes of a contrary pro- 
perty ; and the land, influenced by the neighbouring element, will more or leſs par- 
take of the equability of temperature, Such is the caſe with all iſlands; and particularly 
with Great Britain and Ireland. The weſtern winds viſit us, modified by the tem- 
perature of the broad Atlantic ocean, which they traverſe in their career: they bring 
us the clouds teeming with moiſture, collected in the courſe of three thouſand miles 
along its ſurface, Hence the uniformity of temperature, and redundant humidity, 
which have always been marked as the diſtinguiſhed characters of our climate, and 
which have been noticed by moſt writers ancient and modern; Tacitus, in his Life 
of Agricola, in ſpeaking of the climate of this country, ſays cœlum crebris imbribus 
ac nebulis fœdum. 
Since therefore the trees, ſands, and tides, ſeem to ſhow that theſs winds have of 
late years blown with unuſual violence; ſince they bear teſtimony, that a large quan- 
tity of air thus directed, tempered, and ſurcharged, has paſſed over our lands; it 
plainly follows, that the climate muſt have ſelt the change; that it muſt have expe- 
rienced colder ſummers and milder winters than formerly, approaching towards that, 
<quability of heat and redundance of moiſture, which the farmer and gardener at 
preſent ſo heavily lament. 

Why cheſe weſterly winds have ccaſed to bear the character of 8 is not 
perhaps eaſy to ſay; we are not at preſent poſſeſſed of ſufficient data whereon to found. 
any weil-grounded theory, The following ingenious queries are, however, un 
3 by Mr. Hamilton. 

„Have not our winds Wen e eee Con * 
more equable, ſince our foreſts were cleared, and the country cultivated ? And have 
not theſe winds, and that equability of temperature, been nearly W to theſe 
ee ? 

2. Have not ſimilar changes eee eee ee North 
America; even in Canada, that country of extremes in heat and cold; and did not 
the iſland of Bermudas, though ſituated fo much to me ages 
barren of ftuſt tr Foulcquene> or tho deffrudiien of its timber trees? 24 
3. Has 1 2 mation 
of clouds, that the lower maſs of air often purſues a different courſe ſrom the upper 
ſtratum? May not then the limits of our ſtormy currents of mr, be confined within 
a few hundred yards of the ſurface of the earth And if fo, is it not pothbley and- 
Vor. I. A a even 
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to be moderate ; they will admit of a gradual augmentation, 
according to the increaſing * of proviſions; but if the rents 
have been tripled, while the prices of cattle have not been dou- 
bled, can it be expected that the tenants ſhould enjoy any degree 
of comfort, or that it ſhould diminiſh their regret at leaving their 
native hills, where their anceſtors. have long. reſided, and which 
they would never quit as long as they could acquire a com- 
fortable proviſion for their. families, Mr. Knox's deſcription of 
the diſtreſſes of the highlands, has often affected me with horror, 
even when I hoped it was. exaggerated; but my own ob- 
ſervation, and information which I have obtained from intelli- 
gent aud humane individuals, convince me that his picture is not 
too high coloured. Abſolute ſtarvation is not indeed ſo com- 
mon, ſince the introduction of potatoes, but other circumſtances, 


| remain very nearly the ſame. 2 


even probable, that the frequent interruption of foreſts, groves, and hedge - ro trees, 
„ eee Ty Wars Forney; and en e the progreſs of a tem- 
peſt? 

4. Have not all the countries of Europe, Aſia, and America, within the parallel of: 
our iſland, been very much denuded of their foreſts within the preſent century ? And 


has not the increaſed velocity of the weſterly winds, been proportioned to this de- 


ſtruction of the foreſts and trees? 

5. Is it not probable, ſince the orevalent winds of our parallel have a weſterly, 
tendency, that circumſtances which have removed impediments to their career round 
the entire globe, may have increaſed the velocity of their courſe ? 

Whether ſo diminutive an animal as man, fo temporary in duration, ſo impotent. 
in ſtrength, acting through the lengthened period and perſevering efforts of a large. 
portion of his ſpeties, can reaſonably be deemed equal to the involuntary production 
of ſuch vaſt effects ; to a change even of the elements and climates of the earth, may 
AWG, 
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lx, with great labour and fatigue, : ſays this humane and patri- 
otic man, the farmer raiſes à ſlender crop of oats and barley, 
the autumnal rains often baffle his utmoſt efforts, and fruſtrate 
all his expectations; and inſtead of being able to pay an exorbi- 
tant rent, he ſees his family in danger of periſhing during the 
winter, when he is precluded from any 88 of aſſiſtance 


elſewhere. 


Nox are his cattle in a better ſituation: in ſummer. they 
pick up a ſcanty ſupport among the moraſſes, and heathy 
mountains; but in winter, when the grounds are covered with 
ſhow, and when the naked wilds afford them neither ſhelter nor 


ſubſiſtence, the few cows, ſmall, lean, and ready to drop down 


through want of paſture, are brought into the hut where the 

family reſides, and frequently ſhare with them their little: ſtock 

of meal, which had been purchaſed or raiſed for the family only ; 

while the cattle thus ſuſtained, are bled occaſionally, to afford 

_ nouriſhment for the children after it has been boiled, or made 
into cakes *. 


Tux ſheep being left upon the open heaths, ſeek to ſhelter 


themſelves from the inclemencies of the weather, amongſt the 


ſhallows upon the lee · ſide of the mountains; and here they are 


frequently buried under the ſnow for ſeveral weeks together. In 
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now little uſed fince the introduction of potatoes: it is till, however, reſorted to 
occaſionally. | | ' 
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— this ſituation; they cat their on and each others wool; and hold 
out wonderfully againſt cold and hunger; but even in moderate 
winters, a conſiderable number are found dead after the ſnow / 
badge and in ee ſeaſons few are left alive. 


diene the ſteward” or © fuſtor, hard WP by letters 
from the gaming-houſe, or Newmarket, demands the rent in 
a tone which makes no great allowance for unpropitious ſeaſons, 
the death of cattle, and other accidental misfortunes 3 the laird's 
wants muſt be ſupplied. | 


Sven is the ſtate of farming, if it may be ſo called, through- 
ont the interior parts of the highlands ; but as that country has 
an extenſive coaſt, and many iſlands, it may perhaps be ſuppoſed 
that the inhabitants of thoſe ſhores: are in a much better ſitua- 
tion. This is, however, as yet, by no. means the caſe; thoſe 
gifts of nature, which in other commercial countries would have 
been ſubſervient to the molt valuable purpoſes, are here loſt, or 
nearly ſo, to the natives and to the public. The only difference, 


therefore, between the inhabitants of the interior parts, and thoſe 

of the moſt diſtant coaſt or iſland, conſiſts in this; that the lat- 

ter, with the labours of the field, have to encounter alternately 
the dangers of the ocean, and all the fatigues of navigation. 


To the diſtreſſing circumſtances at home, which have been 
already deſcribed, new difficulties and toils await the devoted 
n. when abroad. In hopes of gaining a little money to pay 

| his. 
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his rent, or a little fiſh to ſupport his family; he leaves his wift 
and infants at the commencement of the fiſhery in October, ac- 


companied by his ſons, brothers, and frequently an aged parent; 
and embarks in a ſmall open boat, in queſt of herrings, with no 
other proviſions than oatmeal, potatoes, and freſh water; no other 
bedding than heath or bruſhwood ; one end of the boat being 
covered with an old fail, to defend them from the inclemencies 
of the ſeas and ſkies. Thus provided, he ſearches from. bay to 
bay, through turbulent ſeas, frequently for ſeveral works toges 
ther, before the ſhoals of herring are diſcovered. The glad 
tidings ſeem to vary, but not to diminith his fatigues. Unremitting 
nightly labour, pinching cold winds, heavy ſeas, uninhabited 
ſhores, covered with ſnow, or deluged with rains, contribute to- 
wards filing up the meaſure of his diſtreſſes: while to men of 
ſuch exquiſite feelings, as the highlanders generally poſleſs, the 
ſcene which awaits him at home, does it moſt effectually. 


Having realized a little money among country purchaſers, 
he returns with the remainder of his capture, through a long 
navigation, frequently amidſt unceaſing hurricanes, not to a com- 
fortable home and cheerful family, which would make him 
forget his toils, and fmaile at paſt dangers; but to à turf cabin, 
environed with ſuow, and almoſt hid from the eye by its great 
depth. Upon entering his ſolitary manſion, he generally finds 
part of his family lying upon heath or ſtraw, languiſhing through 
want or epidemical diſeaſe; while the few ſurviving cows, which 


poſſeſs the other end of the cottage, inſtead of furniſhing further 


ſupplies 
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derte of lk ena ood, demand bi immediate attention to 


Keep ! in exiſtence. 


Tax dagen now neee when he is again to delve and 
labour the ground, on the ſame ſlender proſpect of a plentiful 


crop, or a dry harveſt. The cattle which have ſurvived the 
ſeverity of the winter, are turned out to the mountains; and 


having put his domeſtic affairs into the beſt ſituation, which a 


train of accumulated misfortunes admit of, he reſumes the oar 
in ſearch of the white fiſhery. If ſucceſsful in this, he ſets out 
in his open boat upon a voyage of 200 miles, to vend his cargo 
of cod, ling, &c. at Greenock or Glaſgow. The produce, which 
ſeldom exceeds in value twelve or fifteen pounds, is laid out, in 
conjunction with his companions, in meal and fiſhing tackle; 
and he returns through the ſame tedious navigation *. 


Tux autumn calls his attention again to the field; the uſual 
round of diſappointment, fatigue, and diſtreſs, await him ; thus he 
drags through a wretched exiſtence, in the hopes of ſoon 
arriving at that country where the weary ſhall be at reſt. 


Ix the time of war, theſe poor wretches, while engaged in the 
fiſheries to keep their drooping families in exiſtence, are indiſ- 
cruminately preſſed, without regard to caſes or circumſtances, 
however diſtreſſing to the unhappy victims or their families, 


0 Should the Crinan Canal be completed, and the dues ſufficiently low, this tedious 
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| Theſe virtuous, but friendleſs men, while endeavouring by every 
means in their power to pay their rents; to ſupport their wives, 
their children, and their agent parents; in thort, while they are 
acting in every reſpe the part of honeſt, - inoffenſive ſubjects, 
are dragged away from their families and connections. 


Tux aged, the fick, and the helpleſs, look in vain for their 
return, They are heard of no more. Lamentations, cries, and 
deſpair, pervade the village or the diſtrict. Thus deprived of 
their main ſupport, the rent unpaid, the cattle ſold or ſeized, 
whole families are reduced to the extremity of want, and turned' 
out amidſt the inclemencies of the winter, to relate their piteous- 
tale, and implore from the wretched but hoſpitable mountaineers, 
a little meal or a little milk, to preſerve their infants from periſh- 
ing in their arms *. | | 

Can we wonder, when we reflect upon all theſe unpleaſant Emigration, 
circumſtances, that the reſentment of human nature ſhould ſome- 
times break forth, and even overcome the fond attachment to the 
native ſoil, ſo natural to every one? Some, who had ſerved in 
the American war, having ſettled in that country, were deſirous 
that their friends ſhould partake of their good fortune: inſtead 
of tilling a wretched ſoil, which, after all their labour, would: 
not, at beſt, return above three-fold, they could, for leſs money 
than paid one year's rent for theſe grounds, purchaſe others of 


* Knox's View of the Britiſh Empire, vol. I. p. 126, 
equal. 
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equal or greater extent, where the return would be twenty or 


thirty-fold, where the climate was genial, and where they could 


tranſmit their poſſeſſions and improvements to their children. 


Some tranſmitted theſe ſentiments by letters; others returning 


to take leave of their native land, and the friends of their youth, 
delivered their opinions. They exhorted their countrymen to 
exchange their barren heaths for boundleſs plains of America ; 
and ſet forth, often in too high colours, its numerous advantages. 


In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, great numbers were in- 


duced to accompany them; and between the year 1773 and 


1775, above 30,000 perſons from different parts of the high- 
lands, croſſed the Atlantic, and fince that time numbers have 
followed. 


I Haves given this picture of diſtreſs nearly in Mr. Knox's 
own words; his zeal for the improvement of the highlands is 


well known, and his veracity will not be queſtioned. What has 


been mentioned, though introduced in this place, does not ap- 


ply particularly to Mull, but is common to many of the Hebrides, 
and a great part of the highlands. Mr. Knox fays, that in his 
journeys through the north of Scotland, he has frequently met 
families, or bodies of people, travelling towards the ports. They 


generally edged off the road, and hurried along, as if ſhy of an 


interview; ſuſpecting, perhaps, that they might meet with their 


landlords or tackſmen. This interview he was deſirous to pro- 


cure, and upon finding their flight interrupted, not by a hoſtile or 


dangerous force, but by a fingle individual upon a ſmall horſe, 
8 in 
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in the midſt of uninhabited wilds, he who could ſpeak the beſt 
Engliſh, generally ſtepped forth, with a dejected countenance, 
while his companions, and eſpecially the children, ſeemed to re- 
main in eager ſuſpence. The motive of theſe interviews, led to 
| inquiries. reſpecting the cauſes of their emigration, the ſtate of 
their finances, and their notions of the country to which they 
were going.. They repreſented their diſtreſſes with great feeling, 
moſt generally in tears; and with a ſtrict regard to truth, as ap- 
peared from the uniformity of the accounts delivered by the 
different re which he met, who were ſtrangers to each 
other. O, Sir,” they would ſay, we do not leave our coun- 
try without good. reaſon. Sometimes our crops yield little more 
than the ſeed ; and ſometimes they are deſtroyed by rains, or do 
not ripen ; but ſome of our lairds make no allowance for theſe 
misfortunes. They ſeize our cattle and furniture, leaving us no- 
thing but the ſkins, which would be of no uſe to them. O, Sir, 
can you tell us any thing about the country of America? They 
fay poor folks may get a living in it, which is more than we 
can do here. We are driven with our poor children to a diſtant 
land. We are begging our way to Greenock, with all our clothes 
on our backs, as you ſee. God forgive our oppreſſors, who have 
brought us to this. We are quite ſtrangers in the Lowlands; 

could you adviſe us, Sir, how to make a bargain with the captain 
of the ſhip? They ſay, that thoſe who have no money to pay 
their /paſſage, muſt ſell themſelves to the captain : this is our: 
caſe, O, Sir, what have we done ?—but it is the will of God, - 
bleſſed be his holy name.” rich of? ff 571 of Coun 
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Sven was the language of theſe people, who were going into 
voluntary flavery, at the diftance of three thouſati@ miles from 
their native place: for it was a cuſtom a few years ago, and. 
1 believe exiſts ſtill, that thoſe who had not money to pay 
their paſſage, agreed with the captain to ferve any proprietor he 
choſe, for a certain number of years; the former actually ſelling 
the poor wretch, for that time, t to the lattor, as ſoon as be * 


in America. 


a 
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Bor it is time to leave theſe digreftions, into which 1 was 
drawn by the defire of exciting in proprictors a ſenſe of their 
ſituation, and in the country at large, a ſenſe of the danger ariſing 
from theſe ſources of depopulation. * Should the people, driven 
by deſpair, quit their native country for ever, of what avail will 
be the barren hills to the proprietors. The loſs to the country 
cannot be better deſcribed, than in the words of Goldſmith : : 

Ill fares the land, to haſt' ning ills a prey, 
while wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
princes and lords may flouriſh, or may fade, 
a breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
but a bold peafantry, their country's pride, 
when once deſtroy'd can never be ſupplied. 


— I uus v not forget to mention the manufacture of Kelp, or 
Soda, from ſea-ware, which is carried on in the iſland of Mull, 
and indeed moſt of the other iſlands, and which has added very 
much to the incomes of the proprietors - Upon every part of the 


XELP MANUFACTURE IMPROVED; 


coalt there are various kinds of ſea-weeds, or wrack, as it is 
called, which were, till lately, uſed indiſcriminately as manures. 
This uſeful material, which has contributed ſo much to enrich 
the proprietors, and afford employment to many hands, during 
the ſeaſon, does not appear to have. been known as a manu- 
facture in Britain, until the beginning of the preſent century: 
this was owing to the backward ſtate of the ſoap and glaſs ma- 
nufactories in this country, in both of which great quantities of 
alkali are uſed, and which have not been carried on with ſpirit 
in Scotland nme 0 x ab tit. 

Tux br anon of. _ kelp ae det was into the 
and of Uiſt, about the year 1730, by a Mr. M*Lzeop, who 
brought it from Ireland, where it had been carried on for ſeveral 
years. His method was, however, a bad one, for he contented 
himſelf with merely reducing the ſea-ware to aſhes; but this 
was ſoon given up, and the plan of fuſion, which is now fol- 
lowed, adopted. This manufacture ſoon found its way into the 
other iſlands, and began to form an article of trade even in 
Shetland, very ſoon after its introduction into the Hebrides. The 
quantity of kelp at ſirſt made Was very ſmall; but the great in- 
creaſe, and rapid progreſs of the manufactures depending upon 
it, ſoon raiſed the price, and increaſed the quantity. At firſt, 
the price was fo ſmall, that it would do little more than pay for 
manufacturing, but it augmented very rapidly. The following 
account, given by Mr. Jameſon, in his ingenious . Outlines of 
* * of the Shetland Iſlands, c.“ contains pretty 
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Since the year 1791, its value has increaſed ſtill more rapidly, 
partly owing to the extenſion” of the manufactures before men- 
tioned, but chiefly to the war, which has prevented thę importa- 
tion of the uſual quantity of barilla, and has raiſed kelp to the 
enormous price of 11/, a ton. The benefit of this manufacture 
to the proprietors will be evident, when it is known, that ſmall 
farms on the coaſts, which, within theſe ſeven years, . paid 
400. rent, have riſen to _ a year. | 


Tux coſt of i kelp in the Hebrides, is about 
thirty ſhillings a ton, which allows an immenſe profit. I believe 
that not leſs than 500 tons are annually made in Mull, at leaſt 
fince the price has been ſo high; for the n made, varies 
1 to the price it draws. | T4 


| Tas method of manufacturing this article is very ſimple. The 


different ſpecies of ſuci, particularly the fucus veficuloſus, or 


button wrack, and fucus ſerratus, or lady wrack, when fully 
grown in the ſea, are forced continually, by the flux of the tides, 
againſt rocks, to which they adhere, and on which they grow, 
covering them, not unfrequently, to a conſiderable depth. Theſe 


marine 
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marine plants, in the months of May, June, and July, are eut 
from the rocks, ſpread out, and dried, ſo as to enable them to 


burn more eaſily. When the ware is ſufficiently dried, a pit is 
dug upon the ſhore, generally in the ſand, about ſeven feet wide, 
and three or four feet deep, and lined with ſmall ſtones. ' A fire 
is next kindled at the bottom, and the dried fucus laid upon it 
by degrees; freſh quantities are added, until the pit is nearly 
filled, and the whole is then frequently ſtirred; towards the 
evening it ggts into a ſemi- fluid ſtate; it is then allowed to cool; 
the pit is covered with ſtones and turf, in ſuch a manner as to 
keep out the wet, and the kelp is ready for the market *. 

Tux growing of fuci upon ſhores, is now become an object of 
conſiderable conſequence, not only from their value, as affording 
kelp, but alſo on account of their great uſe as manures. It has 
therefore been recommended to roll ſtones upon the ſhores, 
which in many places cau be done at a ſmall expence, and theſe, 
in two years, will be covered with ſuch quantities of fuci, as to 
be worth cutting. Calcareous ſtones are found to be the beſt 
for this purpoſe. Mere pac 
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Tux climate of Mull is very moiſt, the rains being frequent Climate of 


and heavy. Severe gales of wind ſrom the weſt are likewiſe 


Mull. 


common. But the winters, not only here, but in the whole of 


the weſtern iſlands, are much more temperate than in the inland 


* Jameſon's Outlines of the Mineralogy of the Shetland Illandsz. 
parts 


or perhaps ſomewhat more, as there are two confiderable towns 


POPULATION OF MULL. 


derated by the ſurrounding ocean, the temperature of which 
keeps pretty nearly the ſame, during the whole year-. The 
ground is ſeldom wholly covered with ſnow, which, excepting 
on the hills, ſoon melts; nor are the froſts uſually of long con- 
tinuance ; but the ſummers are «SHR wet, cold, n.. 


Tus ene particulars are taken from Smith's Agric 


tural Survey: | ere 1 
Real rent of Mull - 2 Cai oO 0 
Valued do. - = — 744 11 10 
Population in 1755, - — 5287 
Do. in 1795, + - - 8016 
Increaſe in 40 years, - - 2729 


Suppoſed extent in ſquare miles, - 425 


- From this it may be deduced, that the population is between 
18 and 19 to the ſquare mile. 


I svyeosE that the population in the county of Argyle, may 
be taken as the average population of the highlands in general, 


in it, namely, Inverary and Campbeltown, as well as the village 
of Oban. Now, from Dr. Smith's table, it may be calculated, 
that the population of this county is between 17 and 18 for the 
ſquare mile, ſo that the iſland of Mull has its ſhare of population. 
The iſland of Great Britain, upon an average, contains 109 inha- 

| 9 bitants 


bitants in the ſquate mile *, ſo that the population of the high · 
lands is only about one-ſixth of the average ie ig -of 
pe or ohe-ninth of the ne W eee 
Hela g u, 1167 imo 01 e bee gie 

Fun eee 
can ſpeak Engliſh; and were the ſchools properly encouraged, 
this language would gain ground faſt, but they are for- the moſt 
part ill managed and ill attended: indeed, the encouragement 
given to fchoolmaſters, not only here, but in the greater part of 


the highlands, is inſufficient to induce perſons properly qualified 
to undertake this uſeful office. In general, the common labour- 
ers are better paid, and better able to dd a ren 2 og 


ſchoolmaſters. 


TuExxE are two ſtated ferries in the iſland; one to Morven, 
and the other from Achnacraig to Kerrera, and thence to the 
main land near Oban. By this laſt, near 2000 black cattle are 
annually wafted over, for the ſeveral markets to which they are 
driven, beſides a conſiderable number of horſes; but in this num- 
ber are included the black cattle from the iſles of Col and Tiree, 
which are driven through Mull in their way to the low coun» 


Jury 17. Weleft our inn at Achnacraig early in the morn- 
ing, and proceeded up thę north-eaſt coaſt of Mull to Aros, 
eighteen miles diſtant. The road, which was chiefly made by 
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government, is very good; indeed it is almoſt the only paſſable 
road in the iſland. The country likewiſe put on a better ap- 
pearance than we had yet obſerved; for ſome ſpots near the ſea 
might be called fertile, and about a mile from the inn is a ſmall 
plain finely wooded, To the right, we ſaw an old caſtle on a 
bold headland projecting into the ſea, as moſt of the old highland 
caſtles do. This was Caſtle Duart, or Dowart, and was formerly. 
the ſeat of the Macleans, the proprietors of the whole iſland. 
It is now in ruins, though ſome parts of it are fo far inhabitable, 
as to afford accommodations to a ſmall party of foldiers, ſent 
bither from Fort William to prevent ſmuggling, 


From this place, we had a fine view of Cruachan, on the 
main land, hiding his pointed top in the clouds; and immedi- 
ately before us, acroſs the ſound of Mull, lay the rugged hills of 
Morven, a large peninſula, famous for being the reſidence of 
FingaL The foil ſeems to have been in a great meaſure waſhed. 
off, and the rocks left bare; there are none of the woods re- 
maining, which are ſo often mentioned by Oſſian. About five 
miles from Achnacraig, we paſſed on our left a neat houſe, the 
reſidence of Mr. ALLan MACLEAN.; and on the other ſide of 
the ſound in Morven, we ſaw an old caſtle, the name of which 
we did not learn. About thirteen miles from the inn, we paſſed 
the ruins of an old church, near which were ſeveral tomb-ſtones, 
ſome of them very ancient, but ſeveral modern, We paſſed like- 
wiſe ſeveral villages, or irregular collections of huts, many of 
which had a very wretched appearance, being built of earth, 
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with wicker doors. They were by much the worſt that we had 


Ar Aros®, are the ruins of an old caſtle; built upon a ſteep 
rock towards the ſea, and which appears to have been ſecured 
on the land fide by a meat and a draw-bridge. It has evidently 
been intended as a place of ſtrength, and is faid'to have been 
built by MacpoNaLD, Lord of the iſles, who reſided there ſome 
time; but at what period, or how long, we could not aſcertain, 


Nx Ax the caſtle is a neat modern houſe, the refidence of Mr. 
MAxWELL, factor to the Duke of Argyle, by whom we were 
hoſpitably entertained, and who ſent a guide with us to Torloiſk; 
for we here left the good road, which 1s continued frem Aros to 
Tobermory , a village lately built by the Britiſh ſociety for en- 
couraging fiſheries, who have a property of about 2000 acres, 
the greateſt part of which, however, is hill or moſs; the ground 
for tillage lying in detached ſpots near the harbour, is not con- 
ſiderable 1 for extent or quality. | 


Tuz ſituation of Tobermory is an excellent one for the pur- 
poſe of a village and ſea- port; it poſſeſſes a fine bay, which is 
theltered by the ſmall iſland Calve lying before it, and is ſituated 


Aro, in Gaelic, fignifies the manſion or habitation, and is a name applicable to 

the reſidence of any family of diſtinction. | | 
+ Tabermory ſignifies the well of the Virgin Mary.—Calve, the ſmall ifland with- 
out the baſon, and which covers one fide of it, a | 
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> DESCRIPTION OF TOBERMORY. 


in the track of the ſhipping; which paſs from the weſtern parts 
of Britain to the northern countries of Europe, and has an eafy 
eommunication by water with the fiſhing-lochs in one direction, 


. — with the weh of Clyde, . Fan and other eas kuble⸗ 


| "i n 
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1 Tun bie began to-form- this village in the year 1788; and 
25 cuſtom- houſe and poſt-office were eſtabliſhed here in the year 
1791. The village conſiſts. of about twenty houſes, built with 
ſtone and lime, and covered with ſlate; beſides theſe, there are 
about thirty huts or thatched houſes; The population is about 
300. A few. perſons follow- the mereantile line, and ſerve the 
ſettlers and neighbouring diſtrifts with goods imported from the 
low country. | A. houſe has been lately built here by the Ste- 
venſons of Oban, who carry on ſome trade. A boat-builder 
and cooper have ſettled here, and ſind pretty conſtant employ- 
ment in the building of boats, and making of barrels for the 
herring fiſhery... There is likewiſe a conſiderable ſalt ſtore kept 
here, for ſupplying the buſſes and boats in the fiſhing ſeaſon. 


As we had. not an opportunity of- viſiting this new ſettlement, 
the preceding deſcription is taken partly from what was related 
to us, but chiefly from Mr. Mac Anrnun's Statiſtical Account. 


Tux diſtance from Aros to Torloiſk is about fifteen miles, and 
the road, if the indiſtin&t path over which we travelled deſerves 
the name, is the moſt rugged, ſtony, and mountainous I ever 

* , 19 © (aw. 


We were, however, amply recompenſed: for our labour, 
2 _ very hoſpitable reception we met with from Ws Mac- 
lean of Torloiſk “, and his d 5 „ s lab 


tog 


Va. MacLzan's ho is en and en and eee Torloiſk. 


ably the beſt in the 1 iſland. It is ſituated on a riſing ground 


above the ſea, having i in front the iſlands of Gometra and Ulva, 
with a view of Icolmkill, Staffa, Dutchman's Cap, and ſeveral 
other iſlands riſing vp like black ſpots out of the ocean. The 
ſituation is delightful in ſummer, but muſt be very bleak in win- 


ter, as it has nothing to ſhelter it from the ſtorms of * . 
which are by much the moſt n 


* we 3 to * Staffa ae morning, our worthy 
hoſt T orloiſk + procured us a boat belonging to ſome of his 
tenants. in the iſland of Gometra, which was engaged to come 
over for us at an early hour. 
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JuLy 18. The boat came at the time appointed, but the 


morning being N n we could not venture to viſit Staffa. 
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, * Torhift, in Gaelic, Gynies® th bury il, «1. 116 2097409 oat 

+ It is ſcarcely neceſſary to mention, that the bighland line inſtead of being 
called by their proper names, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of their property; this 
undoubtedly originated, from the difficulty of diſtinguiſbing the different families of 
the fame name and clan. All the proprietors of Mull were formerly Macleans ; at 
preſent there are ſeveral of that name, but the principal are Maclean of Lochbuie, 
and our hoſt, both of whom are diſtinguiſhed by the name of their reſudence ; for that 
this diſtinction, which originated in neceſſity, is continued 3s a title. 
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We did not, Gee ſind our time hang heavy on: our hands, 


delay likewiſe gave me an opportunity of extending my notes, 
and n obſervations on this fide of the iſland. 


or micaceous ſhiſtus, Which wo. had almoſt conſtantly met with, 


mieu, in his Memeires ſur 'fle de Ponces.” There is ſome 


however been worked with advantage, though it moſt probably ; 


2 of Kinlochlavin. 


MINERALOGY AN. 


for we were entertained with · the moſt friendly hoſpitality: this. 


Tun ede e buen of this- iſland is very different 
from what we had hitherto- ſeen: inſtead of granite, porphyry, 


a conſiderable part of the pariſh of Toroſay, and I ſuſpect a great 
part of the iſland, at a conſiderable depth, conſiſts of whinſtone,, 
which does not differ from baſalt in its chemical properties, nor 
indeed in any other reſpect than the coarſeneſs of its grain. As 
we approached Aros and Torloiſk, moſt of the. rocks were of. the- 
baſaltic kind, and often aſſumed a regular form. Not. far from 
Aros I faw ſome white lava, fimilar to that deſcribed by Dolo- 


limeſtone in the iſtand, but difficult of acceſs. Some ſeams of 
coal have likewiſe been found in different parts: there is one 
about three feet thick, in a hill called Beinanini ; this has not 


might. The quality of the coal ſeems very good. This ſeam is 
the property of Sir Jamzs Ripper, of Ardnamurchan. A 
ſeam about eighteen inches thick, appears upon the ſea-coaſt of 
Roſs, the property of the Duke of Argyle.. Coal has likewiſe 
been diſcovered in Brolaſs and Gribup,. the Property of pain 


BOT ANT OF MULL. 


To the botaniſt this iſland is by no means intereſting - On Botany.. 
ſeveral of the hills I found the Gentiana Amarellu, and in the | 
neighbourhood of Torloiſk, the Arbutus GONE grows hot con- 4 fo 


fiderable 8 


AMONG the proverbs which are common in this and ſome of 
the iſlands, is the following one: when you meet with ingrati- 
tude from a perſon who has been benefited by your means, 
where, you had reaſon to expect a very different conduQ, it is 
common to fay, (what a foot was J to burn my harp for him 


or her®.” This proverb is very common in Mull, and the fol- 
lowing circumſtance is ſaid. to have given riſe to it. 


In former times, there lived in this iſland a celebrated harper, The Harpen 
married to a young woman of exquiſite beauty, whom he ten- 
derly loved. The mufician excelled all his cotemporaries in 
taſte and execution; but it was ſaid that he owed part of his 
fame to an inſtrument ſo admirably conſtructed, that no artiſt 
could hope to equal, much leſs ſurpaſs it. Next to his wife, it 


was the pride and joy of his . and his companion Wherever 
he went. 


Tus pair went to viſſt a relation, who was fick, on the oppo- 

ſite coaſt. It was winter, and. thoſe who are acquainted with 92 
this rugged iſland, will not wonder that a woman ſhould fink. 
under the cold and fatigue of the journey. The wind blew keen. 


The Gaclic proverb is, « Smeirg a loisgeadb a thiompan ria.” 


and 
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ud cold; they ſtruggled againſt the blaſt; and at laſt reached 

| the top of a high hill, which they could not avoid paſſing. Here, 

| | being quite exhauſted, ſhe fainted away. The huſband, with the 

utmoſt tenderneſs, exerted himſelf for the preſervation of a life 

ſo dear to him; and perceiving ſome ſymptoms of recovery, he 

haſtened to kindle a ſire to warm her. He ſtruck a flint, and 

received the ſparks among a little dry heather, which he had 

collected with difficulty; for the place was too high and expoſed, 

to produce even this plant in abundance, though a native of 

barren ſoils. In this penury of fuel, the good man ſcrupled not 

to ſacrifice his beloved harp, breaking it in e and feeding 
the flames with its fragments. 5 


WIL he was thus occupied, a young gentleman happened 
| | to be hunting at no great diſtance; and ſeeing the ſmoke, made 
towards it. He appeared to be greatly ſtruck at ſeeing, in that 
ſituation, a beautiful woman in diſtreſs, whilſt ſhe was ſo much 
diſordered at the fight of the ſtranger, that the huſband dreaded 
another fit. The youth made many profeſſions of ſympathy and 
concern; and offered them ſome ſpirits and proviſions, which he 
| had with him. This was accepted with gratitude, for they had 
ſet out in a hurry, and were ill provided for the accident; and, 
without the aid of ſome cordial, it was ſcarcely poſſible for the 
| wife to hold out, till they had reached ſome habitation. 


_ Hzr agitation, however, ſubſided by degrees, and ſhe was 
prevailed on, with ſome intreaty, to partake of the repaſt, In a 
| | 12 1 41 1G 2 'liedle 
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little time her ſpirits revived, and ſhe ſeemed to make light of 
her diſaſter, The joy of the huſband was exceſſtve, nor did he 
once regret the loſs of his favourite harp. He was pleaſed to 
ſee his wife exert herſelf with ſo much alacrity to entertain the 
youth to Whom they were ſo highly indebted. The converſation 
became ſoon ſo animated and particular, that a-lefs | happy huſ- 
band, with the ſlighteſt tincture of jealouſy in his temper, would 
have ſuſpected that this was not their firſt meeting. The fact 
was, they were old acquaintance, though, as the young man ſaw 
her not diſpoſed to- 564 __ he choſe to behave as a: 
ſtranger.. r E 532507 


Tur woman had been . up by a — whoſe 
name the bore, and from whom her family had expectations. 
Her grandmother's: houſe: was in another iſland, and very near 
that of the youth's father. They had been companions from 
carly. infancy, and in all the little purſuits: of childhood, had 
ever choſen each other as. aflociates.. As they advanced in. 
years, this fondneſs | 

Gre with their growth, and ſtrengthen'd with weir ftrength... | 


/ 


Tr1s affection was not a little increaſed by the paſtoral life 
then led by both ſexes of young highlanders; for at that time, 
when, in other countries, boys of his age would have been at PEE! 
ſchool, his chief employment was hunting, fiſhing, or liſtening 
to the Celtie ſongs and tales, which were the delight of all ranks 
of . This way of life gave him frequent opportunities. 
«14 or 


of ſeeing his fair one, | whoſe beauty daily increaſed. Their 
friendſhip was faſt ripening into love, When her grandmother 
died, and the returned to her native iſland, and to her father's 
" Houſe. From that time till the preſent, they had never met, 
or heard of each other, for the art of writing was not known 
there, and there was but little intercourſe between the different 
iſlands. ” | | | 


Tur were both much afflicted at the ſeparation; not that 
they thought of marriage; for, beſides that he was too young, 
there was an inſurmountable bar to their union. He was born 
a Dum-waſſal, or 'gentleman ; the a vaſſal, or commoner of an 
inferior tribe; aud whilſt ancient manners and cuſtoms were 
religiouſly adhered to, by a primitive people, the two claſſes 
kept perfectly unmixed in their alliances. In thoſe times, a gen- 
tleman of no fortune, or, as Dr. Johnſon would have ſaid, a 
beggar of high birth, was reſpected by his countrymen, and ad- 
dreſſed in the plural number; whereas a commoner, though 
poſſeſſed of conſiderable property, was ſaluted with how or thee, 
and, however rich, could not pretend to aſk the hand of the 
pooreſt gentlewoman. | 


Tunis, however, had been no bar to their friendſhip ; for, in 
- every age and country, boys and girls, when left to themſelves, 
Pay little regard to theſe accidental circumſtances in the choice 
of their companions; ſpirit, generoſity, and pleaſing manners, 
being the qualitics that bind young hearts together. r 
| y .Hzn 
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H marriage did not take place till two years after their 
ſeparation,. and was what might be called, on her fide, a pru- 
dential one. She had no objection to the muſician, who was a 
man of property, aud: reſpected; ſhe gave him hor hand, when 
he had no intereſt in her heart. Her firſt love ſtill lurked there, 
though reaſon and virtue exerted themſelves to expel him. In 
the courſe of a few months, the worth and tenderneſs of her 
huſband, and a laudable deſire of ſtanding well in the opinion of 
the world, had greatly weakened theſe impreſſions; ſo that 
hitherto: ſhe had acted her part, in the marriage ſtate, with pro- 
priety and applauſe. A meeting, however, ſo romantic, and 

unexpected as the preſent, was too ſtrong a temptation. A thou- 
ſand tender incidents of childhood and youth crouded into her 
recollection, aud too ſucceſsfully: ſuggeſted, rene of 
her happieſt vm was alone worthy of her love. 


Tas young man, on his part, was equally 333 and, in- 
deed, the charms which had ſo touched his heart in early youth, 
were now in full bloom, and, in his opinion, much improved; 
and gueſſing by her demeanour, and the language of her eyes, 
that he ſtill maintained a place in her affections, he liſtened, ena» 
moured, to her converſation, which, being in the preſence of 
her huſband, was lively and innocent: while, hurried away 


by the impulſe of paſſion, his purpoſe was to carry her off to a 
diſtant iſland, where they were both unknown. 
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Tux huſband at length propoſed to his wife to proceed on their 
journey, when the ſtranger politely offered to accompany them a 
few miles. By the way he found means to whiſper his ſcheme, 
and was glad to find his old miſtreſs as impatient as he could 


| with, to abandon, for his ſake, all that a virtuous woman holds 


dear. Such was the return ſhe made to her huſband, for all 
his tenderneſs and love! and fo blind was ſhe to that miſery and 
ſhame which were ſoon to overtake her ! They at length came 
to the foot of a mountain, where was a deep woody glen ; here 
the artful woman complaining of thirſt, the fond and unſuſ- 
pecting huſband ran to a ſtream, which he ſaw at a diſtance, 


While the guilty pair made their elopement, and were out of 


fight in an inſtant. But who can paint the ſituation of the 


huſband at his return. Bereaved thus both of his wife and his 


harp, he exclaimed, in an agony of grief, Fool that I was to 


burn my harp for thee *!” 


Jux v 19th. The weather ſtill continuing ſtormy, there was 
no poſſibility of viſiting Staffa ; but in the ſociety of Torloiſk and 
the ladies, we were not diſpoſed to complain. It was not with- 
out ſurpriſe, I muſt confeſs, that in an iſland of the Hebrides, far 


from the gay and buſy world, we met with elegant ſociety, and 


every comfort and convenience that could have been procured 


Tobe ſubſtance of this tale was told me by a native of Mull. 1 afterwards 
found it related in the Bee, from which I have taken it, with ſome few alterations. 
Mr, M\Niel has made it the ſubject of a beautiful poem, entitled The Harp. 
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in the capital, with far more ſincerity and hoſpitality, Mr. Mac- 
lean's family conſiſted, | beſides himſelf and his lady, of Mrs. 
Maclean's ſiſter, aud a female friend of their both engaged 
nn nn b algen AN 
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Barons Auer I toſs a ſd winks Mr. Watts Wen 
by our hoſt, and two gentlemen from the iſland of Oranſay, who 
came to Totloiſł the preceding day. Almoſt all the rocks in the 


very common, the cells of which are filled with bubbles of zeo- 
lite. During the laſt two days, I was conſulted by ſeveral ſiek 
perſons in the neighbourhood, to whom the ard We Mrs. Mac- 
lean adminiſtered medicines. * ? 


Troven it is much to be wiſhed * the diſtreſſes of theſe 
poor iſlanders could be effectually alleviated; and their induſtry 
properly directed, yet it muſt be confeſſed, that if we compare 
their ſituation with the ſavage and fierce manners of former 
times, the preſent age will not lofe ws the Gregory n 


Tux iſland of Mull as well as ſeveral of the ab 
iſles, have often been the ſeats of the ravages of factious and per · 
ſidious chieftains, whoſe ſavage wars were continually raging. 
The heroes of Oſſian were monſters e ning, in; gore. and 
boaſting of their victims laid lr... ont ge 
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neighbourhood are baſaltic ; and a kind of honeycomb lava is 


Quarrel be- 
Macdonalds 
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Turn was ſome” time ago publiſhed at Glaſgow, a ſmall 
book entitled, The Hiſtory of the Feuds and Conflicts arnong 
the Clans in the Northern Parts of Scotland, and in the Weſtern 
Iles, from the Year 1031 unto 1619, from a manuſcript writ- - 
ten in the reign of James VI. which places in a ſtrong light the 
character of thoſe barbarous times. From theſe materials I ſhall 
endeayour to ſelect the particulars of a quarrel between the Mac- 
donalds of Cantyre, and the Macleans of Mull, which will pot 
only give a good idea of the troubles of thoſe days, but likewiſe 
ſhow the manner in which a great part of this, and ſome other 
iſlands, became the property of the powerful family of Argyle. 


DoxALD Goxme MAcDonALD of Sleat, in the ifle of Skye, 
being on a viſit to his coufin Adu MacponaLD of Cantyre, 
landed, with his ſuite, in the Iſle of Jura, part of which was the 
property of Maclean of Mull, the remainder belonging to his 
kinſman Macdonald. Being driven by contrary winds, he was un- 
der the neceſſity of landing on that part of the iſland belonging to 
Maclean. - They were no ſooner on ſhore, than Macconnel Tear- 
reagh, and Hutcheon Macgilleſpick, whom Donald Gorme, for 
certain offences, had driven out of Skye, and who had taken 
fhelter in fora, having learned to whom the veſſel belonged, they 
contrived a very malicious ſcheme to draw upon him the reſent- 
ment of Maclean. In the dead of night, they drove away part 
of Maclean's cattle, taking them on board their veſſels, not 
doubting that ſupicion, the evidence of barbarians, would fall 
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on Donald 'Gorine's party. In this conjecture they were not 
deceived ; for Sir Lauchlan Maclean, a young fiery chief, aſſem- 
bled his clan, and neut night fell upon Gorme's party, and killed 
ahove ſixty on the ſpot ; Donald himſelf eſcaping with great dif- 
fieulty, with nme mn, 
Harbour. 


Wur the news of this lamentable affair reached Angus Mac- 
donald of Cantyre, it filled him with grief, as he was nearly re- 
lated to both parties. Donald Gorme being, as was before ob- 
ſerved, his couſin, and he had married Maclean's ſiſter. Dread- 
ing therefore the conſequences of this quarrel, he was deter- 
mined to employ his good offices in bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion. With this view, he went to the Ifle of Skye, and had the 
ſatisfaction to. find Donald Gorme by no means untractable. 
After remaining ſome time in this iſland with his kinſman, he, 
on his return to Cantyre, landed in Mull, and went to Caſtle 
Duart, the principal reſidence of Maclean, contrary to the advice 
of his brothers, Coll and Renald, and of his coufin Renald Mac- 
coll, who wiſhed him rather to fend for Macleau, and inform 
him how he had ſucceeded with Donald Gorme, and then found. 
how far he might be inclined to a mutual reconciliation: but 
Agnus Macdonald bad ſo much confidence in his brather-in-law, 
Sir Lauchlan Maclean, that he paid no regard to their urgent 
_ intreaties ; his brothers, dreading the conſequence, left him, 
but his couſin, Renald Macdonald, accompanied him to Caſtle 
Duart, where Maclean received him with great appearance of 


| kindneſs, 
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kindneſs, and gave him hopes that his good offices might not be 
in vain: but after his unſuſpecting gueſt had retired to reſt, far 
other thoughts poſſeſſed the mind of this barbarous chief. Iſla 
belonged to the clan Donald, and had been given to them for 
their perſonal ſervices: but it ſeems that a claim had formerly 
been granted by the crown, whoſe policy was to ſow diſcord 
among the chieftans, to Maclean, of ſome lands in that iſland 
called the Kinnes of Iſla: this claim had long lain dormant, but 
the preſent was too good an opportunity to be neglected by the 


-ambitious laird of Mull, who, throwing aſide all ſcruples of in- 


tegrity and honour, was determined to aſſert his claim. In the 
morning, with a confident air, he informed his aſtoniſhed gueſt, 
that unleſs he would give up all title to the diſputed lands in Iſla, 
he muſt prepare to ſpend the reſt of his life in captivity. The 
unfortunate Maedonald had no choice; be was therefore obliged 
to yield, and leave his eldeſt ſon James, and his couſin Renald, 
as hoſtages, until Maclean had taken poſſeſſion of the lands in 
queſtion, 


Turs act of perſidy, as well as the injury received by Donald 
Gorme, rouſed the ſpirit of Angus Macdonald, who now con- 
ſidered himſelf as the party moſt injured, and meditated revenge; 
but being as cool as he was determined, he ſtifled all appearance 


of reſentment till he could ſhow it with effect. It was not long 


before an opportunity of retaliation preſented. itſelf, . Maclean, 
wiſhing to take poſſeſſion of his newly ceded territories, failed 
for Ifla, leaving one of his pledges, Renald, in fetters in the 
Ty" dungeon 
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dungeon of Caſtle Duart, and taking his nephew James along 


with him for his better ſecurity. On landing in Iſla, he en- 
camped at E/lan-loch-gorme, a ruinous fort, ſituated upon the 
Kinnes; but his ſituation being inconvenient, Angus Macdonald 
invited him to Mullintrea, a ſeat of his in the land, where he 
would be much better accommodated: he requeſted him to con- 
tinue with him as long as his proviſions ſhould laſt, and that then 
he would accompany him to the houſe of ſome other laird; for 
it was a cuſtom among the highland chiefs, to invite all ſtrangers 


to their houſes, whom, and their retinue, they treated with the 


greateſt hoſpitality, as long as their proviſions held out; when 
theſe were conſumed, the laird accompanied his gueſt to the 
reſidence of a neighbouring chief, where the viſit was limited by 
the ſame neceſſity, 


In anſwer to this invitation, Maclean pleaded his diſtruſt of 
Macdonald's fincerity, being conſcious of having offended him. 
Macdonald aſſerted, that he had no reaſon to be ſuſpicions of 
harm, as he was poſſeſſed of pledges which his friends might 
keep in cuſtody till his return. Maclean, after ſome hefitation, 
complied, and went to Mullintrea, attended by eighty-fix of his 
kinſmen and dependants, and accompanied by. his nephew the 
ſon of Macdonald, whom he always kept in his ſight as a ſecu- 
rity from danger, no longer ſcrupling to accept an invitation 
from one, with whom he had juſt broken Gare 5 of hoſpi- 
oo and honour, 


l 
ry, 
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though Macdonald affected to participate in their mirth, his 


ſurrounded; the houſe that had been appropriated for the recep- 
from the other houſes, the habitation of a highland chief, con- 


fiſting of ſeveral low buildings ſurrounding the caſtle, or place 
of ſecurity. | % Kh 


told him, that whatever might be his intentions, he inſiſted on 
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On their arrival, they were received with every appearance of 
welcome, and ſfurnptuouſly banqueted during the day; but 


thoughts were otherwiſe employed. Ile had privately ſent 
orders to his friends and followers to rendezvous in arms at his 
houſe, at a certain hour in the evening; theſe came punctually 
to the number of three or four hundred; and about midnight 


tion of Maclean, which was a long building ſomewhat diſtant 


Tux houſe being ſurrounded by Macdonald's attendants, An- 
gus himſelf knocked at the door, and called to Maclean, telling 
him, that he had brought him his repoſing draught, which was 
forgotten to be given him before he went to bed. Maclean 
replied, that as the hour was ſo late, and he himſelf in bed, he 
did not intend to take it that night; upon which Macdonald 


his inſtantly riſing and receiving it. Maclean then began to fuſ- 
pect, and riſing, opened the door, holding his young hoſtage 
before his breaſt to prevent any ſudden attack. The boy per- 
ceiving his father with a drawn ſword, and attended by a num- 
ber of armed men, cried aloud for merey for his uncle, which 
was granted, and Maclean was removed to the keep or priſon of 
the caſtle till the next morning. Macdonald then proclaimed 

liberty 
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liberty to the followers of Maelean, excepting Macdonald Tear- 
reah, and another whom he named, ho were ſuſpected to have 
been their chief 's principal adviſers iti his treacherous act at 
Caſtle Duart: theſe he commanded to come forth and deliver 
themſelves, which they refuſed to do, dreading the conſequences. 
He therefore ordered the houſe, to be . on fire, and left them 
to periſh in the flames. * IF 


Soo after the report of Maclean's captivity had reached 
Mull, Allan Maclean, one of his telations, thinking this a fa- 


vourable opportunity to gratify his own. ambition, cauſed a re- 


port to be ſpread in Iſla, that Renald, Macdonald's brother, who 
had been left as a hoſtage in Mull, had been ſlain by order of 
Maclean ; which falſe report he hoped would provoke Mac- 
donald to kill his prifoner, and that then he, Allan Maclean, would 
ſeize on his eſtates. Nor was he quite miſtaken, for Macdonald 
no ſooner heard of the death of his brother, than he cauſed all 
the followers of Maclean, none of whom had yet left Iſla, to be 
beheaded. Maclean, however, was ſpared, ene for a more 
NID puniſhment. 


Tux ſuperiority of Macdonald in this conteſt, now began to 
raiſe the jealouſy of the Earl of Argyle, who had long envied the 
power of his neighbour. The territory of Cantyre lying on the 
ſhores of Loch · fyne, was contiguous to that of Argyle; and the 
Hland of Ifla, belonging to Macdonald, was directly upon the 
coaſt, - This inſular ſituation gave him great power to injure his 
Vol. I, E e neighbour; 
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neighbour ; he had a navy in his ports, and could have failed vp 
Loch-fyne to the very walls of Inverary. So powerful a neigh- 
bour had long created alarm, and an occaſion of humbling him 
had been ardently wiſhed for; a body of forces was therefore 
inſtantly raiſed, the oſtenſible motive of which was to adjuſt the 
quarrel between Maclean and Macdonald, but the real one, to 
check the power of the latter. 


ARGYLE had however embarked in a matter vaſtly beyond 
his power ; the addreſs and abilities of Macdonald made him glad 
to draw back his forces. He therefore complained to the king, 
who ſent a herald to order Macdonald to reſtore Maclean to 
liberty; but a highland chief did not eafily at that time ſubmit to 
a royal mandate: the meſſenger was interrupted, and finding 
the port ſhut, from whence he ſhould have taken ſhipping to 
Ha, he returned home. At laſt, however, through the indefati- 
gable perſeverance of James Stewart, chanceHor of Scotland, 
Maclean was, on ſome rigid conditions, exchanged for Renald. 


For the performance of theſe conditions, he gave his own ſon, 


and the ſoh of Macleod of Harris, with ſeveral other hoſtages, to 
Macdonald, who immediately fet fail for Ireland, to affiſt in the 
quarrel of a neighbouring chief upon the coaſt of that iſland. 


MACLEAN no ſooner heard of the departure of his enemy, 
than without either regarding the ſafety of his pledges, or his 
own faith, he invaded Iſla, and carried fire and fword through that 
unfortunate iſtand. Macdonald, however, though on his return 

| from 
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from Ireland he had been informed of this new act of perſidy, 
ſcorned to reveuge bimſelf on the innocent individuals in his 
power. The blood which he had ſhed at Mullintrea, had pro- 
bably taught him this leſſon of humanity, He, however, tranſ- 
ported his troops to the iſland of Tiree, belonging to Maclean, 


and deſtroyed all the inhabitants and cattle; not content with 


this act of vengeance, he landed in Mull, and ravaged the whole 
iſland. The inhabitants could make no reſiſtance, but flying 


before him like ſheep, were ſlaughtered in almoſt every corner 
by the enraged chief. 


WuaiLsT Macdonald committed theſe outrages in Mull, Mac- 
lean was by no means backward in retaliating, but finding him- 
ſelf unable to cope with Macdonald in perſon, he went into 


Cantyre, and burnt and laid waſte a great part of the country; 


they thus continued to vex each other with freſh ſlaughters and 
outrages, till they had very nearly depopulated both countries, 


Soo after this, Maclean was guilty of another act of perfidy. 


John Macean of Ardenmurchie, one of the clan Donald, 


had been a ſuitor of Maclean's mother, but his addreſſes, though 
favourably received by her, were forbidden by Maclean, the diſ- 


poſal of a mother in marriage being one of the privileges of a 
highland chief. Now, however, he was eager to bring about 


this match, hoping that he might induce his new father-in-law 
to join in a conſpiracy againſt Macdonald: for this purpoſe, he 
invited Macean to Mull, and the marriage was ſhortly after ce- 

E e 2 lebrated 
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lebrated at Torloiſk, After the nuptials, he ſounded his father- 
in-law concerning the conſpiracy, who received the propoſal 
with diſdain, refuſing to a& ſo perfidious a part againſt his friend 
and relation. This ſo enraged the chief, that in the middle of 


the night he broke into his chamber, tore him from his bride, 


threw him into priſon, and flew eighteen of his attendants who 
had come to his aſſiſtance. This barbarous act, even in a bar- 


barous country, was received with horror, and for a long time 


after, Macean's nuptials became a proverb to expreſs any thing 
infamous or horrible. Maclean detained his priſoner a whole 
year in captivity, but at laſt exchanged him for his own ſon, and 
the reſt of the pledges in the hands of Angus Macdonald. 
Tuxsk two chiefs, Maclean and Macdonald, who had thus 
diſturbed the tranquillity of the country for ſeveral years, were 
ſummoned to appear before the king at Edinburgh, in the year 
1591, with the promiſe of a ſafe conduct to and from that city, 
and an aſſurance. that no harm was intended, it being only the 
with of his majeſty to make up the quarrel between them. They 
no ſooner arrived at Edinburgh, than they were arreſted, ſhut up 
in the caſtle, and left to manage the difpute by themſelves. The 
two chiefs ſoon became tired of confinement, and making the 
king a ſolemn promiſe not to diſturb each other in future, they 
were liberated, on leaving their eldeſt ſons as hoſtages for their 
obedience. wy | T9 


For 
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Fon ſeveral years did theſe two chiefs obey the king's i injunc- 


tion, neither. party diſturbing. the other; but the reſtleſs and 


turbulent ſpirit of Sir Lauchlan Maclean was ill ſuited to tran- 
_ and a highland quarrel. in thoſe days was ſeldom forgot- 

Angus Macdonald being grown old, had committed the 
A his ſon James Macdonald, who was 
a very young man; this circumſtance inſpired ' the ambitious 
Maclean to aſſert his claim to the whole ifland:of Iſla; for which 
purpoſe he got his old grant renewed and enlarged, and aſſem- 
bling his whole force, failed for the iſland with an intention of 
ſcizing poſſeſhon. When James Macdonald heard this, he haſtily 
raiſed his forces, and appeared in Iſla ſoon after Maclean, in 


order to counteract the ſchemes of his uncle. Their commas: 


friends were very deſirous of preventing bloodſhed, and young 
Macdonald offered to give up half the iſland, though Maclean. 
had no juſt title to any part of it, provided he would take it to 


be holden of the clan Donald, as his predeceſſors had done: he 


likewiſe offered to refer the matter in diſpute to the king, ſo 
averſe was he from a quarrel with ſo near a relation, or to renew 
the diſturbances which had ſo long diſtracted both families, But 
Maclean rejected all offers of accommodation, unleſs his nephew 
would immediately reſign to him the title and poſſeſſion of the 
whole iſland. They therefore prepared for battle: Macdonald's 
party were inferior in numbers, but excellent ſoldiers, having 
been trained in the Iriſh wars, and long inured to diſcipline. 
A deſperate conflict enſued, at the head of a ſmall lake called 


Loch-Groinart, which was maintained with great courage for a 


d long 
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long time, without ſeeming advantage to either party. At 
length Macdonald ordered his vanguard to feign a retreat, and 


making a circuit, he gained the advantage of a neighbouring 
hill: here turning again, he charged his enemies with unexpected 
fury, who after an ineffectual ſtruggle gave way. The turbulent 
chief was himſelf ſlain, fighting courageouſly, with about eighty 


of his kindred, and two hundred common ſoldiers; His ſon, 


Lauchlan Barrach Maclean, who was ſeverely wounded, fled 
with the reſt of his men to their ſhips, and quitted the iſland. 
Young Macdonald was himſelf dangerouſly wounded, being ſhot 
through the body with an arrow, and was left the whole night 
among the dead. In the morning, figns of life were perceived, 
and with great care he recovered, though never perfectly. About 
thirty of his party were killed, and fixty wounded. Thus ended, 
in the year 1598, the conflicts between theſe two clans, which 
had been begun and continued for thirteen years by the reſtleſs 


and ambitious laird of Mull, and terminated only with his 


death. 


Beyore Maclean engaged in this laſt enterprize, he conſulted 
one of the weird ſiſters of theſe barbarous times, who gave him 
three reſponſes; in the firſt, ſhe forbade him to land in Iſla on a 
Thurſday; in the ſecond, he was charged not to drink of the 
water of a well near Groinart; and in the third, he was told 


that one named Maclean ſhould be flain at Groinart. The firſt 
of theſe orders he tranſgreſſed involuntarily, being driven by a 


ſtorm 
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ſtorm on the coaſt on a Thurſday, and he drank of the water of 
the well before he had 1 the name of the e 


Tux death of Maclean had thrown fo much ra the 
hands of Macdonald, that it excited anew the jealouſy and am 
bition of the Earl of Argyle, who got a grant from the crown, 
as was common in thoſe days, not only of the diſputed lands in 
Iſla, but of the greateſt part of Cantyre and Mull; this produced 
new wars, which laſted many years between the Campbells and. 
the Macdonalds, in which the former at length prevailed, and 
by the influence of Argyle, young Macdonald was confined in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, where he remained in cuſtody for a. 
conſiderable time, but at laſt eſcaped by the aſſiſtance of his 
couſin Mac Renald, who fled with him into Spain; in the mean. 


time, the lands in diſpute were annexed to the vaſt domains of 


the houſe of Inverary, and continue ſo at this day. 


Tux book from whence the materials of this ſtory are taken, 
contains an account of a variety of conflicts, which agitated the. 
different highland clans, all of which place in a very ſtrong 
light the character of thoſe barbarous times, as well as the fierce. 
ſpirit of the chiefs. 


Tux moſt trifling cauſe gave riſe to a quarrel, of which the. 
hopes of plunder were the chief incentives. They conducted 
their plundering expeditions with the utmoſt policy, and re- 
duced the whole art of theft into a regular ſyſtem, which, from. 
habit, had loſt all the appearance of criminality ; they conſidered 
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it as theit vocation, and when they formed à patty” for au expe- 
dition againſt theit neighbour's property, they and their friends 
prayed as earneſtly to Heaven for their ſucceſs, as if they were 
upon the point of engaging in the moſt laudable deſign. Mr. 
Pennant ſays, that the coriſtant petition at grace of the old bigh- 
land chieſtaigs, was delivered with great fervour in theſe terms: 
Lord] turn the” world upfide dow,” that chigfiains may male 
bread out of it : the metning of which was, that the world might 
become, for heir benefit,” a ſcene of ws core and confuſion. 


Tux gfeat ih of adage was cattle, - and this gave riſe to 
many ingenious methods of ſecuring them. When they were 
ſtolen, they had wonderful ſagacity in tracing them. When a 
creach, or great expedition, had been made againſt diſtant herds, 
the owners, as ſoon as they diſcovered their loſs, roſe in arms, and 
with all their friends, mide an inſtant purſuit, tracing the cattle 
by their track for ſcores of miles. Their nicety in diſtinguiſhing 
the track of their cattle from thoſe that were only caſually wan- 
dering, was amazingly ſagacious. They would purſue them 
through the territories of the different clans, with the certainty 
of hounds following their game; and as ſoon as they arrived on 
the eſtate where the track was loſt, they immediately attacked 
the proprietor, and obliged him to recover it from his lands for- 
wards, or make * the loſs they had d ſtained *. 


TuxsE times no longer exiſt; the abolition of feudal jurif- 
diction, and the extetiſion of the common privileges of law, have 


* Pennant's Tour, Part I, 
- deprived 
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deprived the chicts of a great oct of their power; and it is 
8 * ſoon follows) νν 2154 599 
1 0151131071 1007 * naw 10d 24131I1 to 97917 8 2480. * 
Jury a. K The morning being ſine, and the ſea tolerably — to 

* * the boat came over from Gometra to convey us to Staffa. 
On going on board, we witneſſed another proof of Mrs. Mac- 

lean's goodneſs, for we found. wine for ourſelves, and ſpirits for 

the boatmen, with a plentiful ſupply of proviſions for us all. We 

left Mull about eleven o'clock, and it being perfectly calm, our 

rowers were; obliged to exerciſe their 'oars, and ſoon brought us 

through the ſound of Gometra, or the narrow; paſſage between 
Gometra and, Ulva, two iſlands lying in the mouth of Loch na- 

gall, the latter of which is of conſiderable fize. - This channel is 

ſo ſhallow, that a boat can only get through it at high Water. 

As ſoon as we had paſſed this ſound, we ſaw Staffa * about ten 

miles diſtant, preſenting nothing particularly ſtriking in its ap- 
pearance, ſeeming only at this, diſtance an abrupt rock, flat at 
the top, but whoſe, ſides. deſcend perpendicularly into the ocean. ER 
The day continued very ſine, but as a light breeze had ſprung 
up, the ſail Was hoiſted, and we ſteered for the iſland. When 
wie were at the diſtance of about three miles, we heard what we 
ſuppoſed to be the report of guns, which were repeated at re- 
gular intervals, perhaps every half minute: the ſound appeared 
to come en. no great diſtance, and as we pn it to a 
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from ſome veſſels either firing guns of diſtreſs, or engaged with 
each other, we were anxious to reach the iſland; that we might 
have a view of them: but when we turned the northern point, 
we perceived the cauſe of theſe ſounds; In the rock on the 
north fide of Staffa, was a cavity reſembling an immenſe mortar, 
and though there was not much wind, yet the waves, which had 
been raiſed into mountains by the violence of the preceding tem- 
peſt, were ſtill very high, and broke with violence againſt the 
ilaud. Whenever a wave came againſt this part of the rock, by 
its irreſiſtible force it condenſed the air in the cavity, and more 
than half filled it with water; but when the force of the wave 

was exhauſted, and its immenſe preſſure removed, the ſpring of 

the condenſed air forced out the water in the form of a fine white 


froth, like ſmoke, e e e ee 
of cannon. - | 


Baſaltic As we proceeded along the weſtern coaft of the iſland, the 
Pills. : þ E # 

baſaltic pillars were very evident, though in many places irre- 

gular, and reaching only half way down the rock, which, toge- 

ther with the pillarss was of a dark colour inclining to black. 

In other places they proceeded from the water upwards, and 

were abruptly terminated or broken. As we turned the ſouthern 

point, they became vaſtly more regular, and the view of this 

fide of the iſland was grand beyond conception: it appeared like 

the end of an immenſe cathedral, whoſe maſſy roof was ſup- 


ported by ſtupendous pillars, formed with all the regularity of 
art: at the bottom appeared the ends of broken pillars ſtanding 


5 *_. upright, 


#. COAST OF STWPFEK.! 


the ifland, above theſe ranges of columns, the green turf was 
often interruptediby leſſer pillars, inclined in almoſt every direc- 
tion, but gengtallly dipping towards the weſt, forming an angle 
of about 307 with the horizon. The large pillars were of a dark 
purple hyemelining'to black, but in many places richly coloured 
with li 
lour, * added greatly to the beauty of the magnificent ſcene; 
was produced by different ſpecies of lichen growing upon the 
ſtone,” "The pillars ſtand upon a'baſe of gravelly lava, of a light 
brown ol, without any regularity i in its form; this bed ſlopes 
drachen geen the bale of 81 | 
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eee 
we had a view of Fingal's cave, one of the moſt. magnificent 


ſights ius eye ever beheld. It appears like the infide of a cathe - 


dral of 'immenſe-fize, but Kiperioy to any work of art in * 
deuſ — - m7 and 3.4 to any „ <a „ £213 


. e po Mt in * art pretends to excel 

e, but here nature has u, that w Hen ſhe pleaſes, the 

can = man at nought even in this refpeR, and make him fen- 
ſible of his own littleneſs. Her works are in general diſtin- 
guiſhed by 4 grand fublitaley, in whith the diſdain the fimilar 
poſition of parts, called by mankind” regularity, but Which, in 
fact, may be another name for narrom neſs of conception, and 
poverty of idea; but here, in a playful mood, ſhe has produced a 
| 4 F f 2 


vpright, and forming an extenſive cauſeway. e 


t green yellow, and orange. This rich variety of co - 


regular 
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regular piece of workmanſhip, and on a ſcale ſo immenſe as to 
make all eee built by the hand of man, hide their * 
miniſhed heads. JJC So3yertt to 09712 
On een ge of the cave is a ad cauſeway, formed 
by the baſes or lower parts of pillars of immenſe magnitude, the 
upper parts having been broken off, probably by the fury of the 


- | STILL farther to the eaſt is the little ifland Booſhala, or B/- 
achaille*, ſeparated from Staffa by a channel not twenty yards 
wide, through which: a foaming, ſurf was continually ruſhing, 
This little ifland, which is of the form of an irregular pyramid, 
is entirely compoſed of baſaltic pillars, inclined in every direction, 
but generally pointing towards the top of the cone, and reſem- 
bling very much billets of wood placed in order to be charred; 
many of them are, however, horizontal, and ſome are bent 
into arches of circles. E 


To the weſt of the great cave is a ſmaller cavern, called 
Corvorant's cave, which is an excavation in the current of lava 
that forms the baſe of the pillars. 


| Tux general view here given of the ſouth fide of Staffa, and 
the little iſland Booſhala, Which is indeed nothing but a part of 

*' Bhaachaille ſignifies the herdſman, a name perhaps given by the Hebridians to 
this (mall iſland, from its Randing near Staffa, as a herdſman does to his herd. 5 
Staffa, 
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Stafa; was taken in- db hetbl bbb leur boatmen am 


drawing. When he had finiſhed; we rowed Kill farther eaſtward 
to a ſmall fy, the: only place where à landing can be effected, 


difficulty kept nearly ſtationary, till my friend had executed his 


and whigh /Gighot here be accompliſhed unleſs the ſea be tele- 


rably 
roc at 

with rene danger. rw e 112 bobile vi In T 
4 - Jt 11 20993 269 eum 51 16d 218 17 

0 the PRO pg we landed, * * a nearer 15 more 
Purge view. of the iſland Booſhala, with ſome bending pillars 
in "the. ſide of Staffa. The top of the iſland appeared covered 
th, iperfect pillars, and at the bottom of the rock where we 
was an immenſe heap of the lower parts of columns, in- 
dlined | in different directions, forming a rude ſtair, up which we 
ferambled to the top of the iſland. This view from the landing 


plac de is "yy e nh; x e in he ne Ara 
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| . bor there is ſuch a heavy. ſurf daſhing againſt. the 


| Vaan! * middle of the ind; we found two e e "WM 
built with fragments of baſaltic pillars and rude pieces of lava; 
one of theſe ſerved as the habitation of a herd and his family, 
who take care of the cattle that feed on the iſland; the other is 
uſed as à barn. and cow-houſe. Upon the fide of a hillock near 
the hut, we ſat down and partook of the proviſions with which 
the attentive Mrs. Maclean had ſupplied us, and the herd's wife 
preſented us with ſome milk in a large wooden bowl, ſo heavy 
that we could ſcarcely lift it to our mouths: they had no ſmaller 
veſſels, 


it at other times ſuch an attempt would be attended 


Pillars. 


of Staffa. 


* 
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— nor ſpoons, Indeed their manner of u is extremely 
fimple, their food conſiſting chiefly of milk and potatacs, with 


now and then a little fiſh, There being no wood in the iſland, 
the only 'fuel uſed by theſs poor people is the ſods ar earth. 


which they carefully dry, and in which the ay ohmbuſtible 
Rs are tho * roots of ow” | N 


Tus family reſided here oth winter nad ha for three 
years, but in winter their ſituation was frequently very unplea- 


| fant; for during a ſtorm, the waves beat fo violently, agaiaſt the 
iſland, that the very houſe was ſhaken, though ſituated in the 
middle of it: indeed the concuffion was oſton fo great, that 


the pot which hung over the fire partook of it, and was made to 
vibrate. This fo much alarmed the poor inhabitants one very 


ſtormy winter, that they determined to leave the iſland the firſt 


favorable opportunity, for they believed that nothing but an 
evil ſpirit could have rocked it in that manner v. Since that 
time, they have reſided here only during the ſummer ſeaſon; and 
even at this time of the year, their ſituation is far fram enviable, 
for it is impaſſible to keep a boat in the bay on account of the 


This circumſtance was related to us by the herd, through the medium- of one of 
our boatmen, who could ſpeak a little Engliſh, and who therefore acted as our inter- 
preterz hut it ſeemed fo fabulous, that we regarded it merely as an inftance of the 
love of telling what will aſtoniſn. I find, however, in St. Foxd's Tour, publiſhed 


after this was written, a confirmation of it. Some of his companions baving been 


obliged by torws to ſpend two nights on Staffa, in the miſerable hut J have deſcribed, 
declared, on their return to Torloiſk, that © the ſea broke upon the iſlagd with ſuch 
impetuoſity, and ruſhed into the caves which penetrated its interior with ſuch noiſe, 
that the but ſhook to its foundation, and they could get no Geep.” = 
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ſurf, and thould ſickneſs a+ dad re 7 ft ily, 
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1 "Thnzaik is a alt bing 7 850 L baſon, which 

retains the falling rain, and was not this climate fo very wet, 

this neceſſary fluid would fail * a 9. few warm” _ 


would dry up their ſcanty kd: i 
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Oun 1 being ailbed, we . FE, the "ocks 5 — 4 . 
went along the great cauſeway, compoſed, as has been already 
noticed, of the lower parts of very large pillars, to take a nearer 
view of the magnificent cave of Fingal. , The baſaltic columns 
increaſe i in magnitude as we approach the cave, where they are 

the largeſt, both in diameter and altitude, that are to be found 

in the iſland. They are generally hexagonal, though many of 

them are found with five fides, and ſome: few only with four, 

The fide of one of the hexagonal pillars, forming the great cauſe- 

way near the cave, meaſures, on an average, about two feet; 

but the dimenſions of ' the. ſide of the hexagon, in the greater 

number of pillars in the iſland, may be about fifteen inches: 

there were many, however, which did not meaſure above nine 

inches, and in the iſland Booſhala, the hexagonal ſides of the | 
pillars did not, on an average, exceed four inches. 1 


E ene ang the eh with plaſter 
of paris, tinged with plumbago, and if, after this had become 


ſolid, we ſhould melt out the waxen partitions by expoſing it to 


compoſed of ranges of 'balaltie-pillars; 


fiſts of the tops of columns that ban ts pg 
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f very good idea of 


this cauſeway. Between thibſeiiillars- is-often found a cement, 


generally of a beautiful white: colour, interſperſed with rhom- 
boidal and priſmaticncryſtala, which are-fotottimes tivged: with 


green. This ſabſtance in, in general calenteous ſpar (efyſtallized 
carbonat of lime); In bonne inſtances, however, the on is 


filled up with infiltrations of -beauitiful. hi 


very midſt of the baſaltic Pillars, when hroken;-ine to be found 
nn radiated zedlite: —— = = 3 
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Zia candid this cauſeway iz certain one f the 
. magnificent objeAts the! eye can beheld. ».: * | 


in regular perſpeAive, and ſupporting «miſſy: roof, 


away by the fury of the ocean, The fi 
compoſe this roof, ate cemented by-a/ealenſeou 
to that” above deſeribed, but of A tighe lebt yellow. e. col 
when contraſted with the dark purple-h-eagons forn 
ends of the pillars,” has a very: WIR "1 wo 
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but if this ſhould be atteropted when the waves are agitated, 
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* 
only way of entering it at ſuch times, is by à cauſeway, not 
more than two feet broad, on the eaſtern ſide, formed of the baſes 
of broken pillars, but which is very ſlippery, being conſtantly 
wet by the ſpray; It therefore requires great ſteadineſs and 
caution to penetrate to the end of this celebrated cave, for the 
leaſt flip or falſe ſtep would precipitate the adventurer into the 
waves raging at his feet. The entrance of the cave being very 
wide, affords ſufficient light to ſee every part of it diſtinctly. 
U pon one of the broken pillars, a corvorant had built her neſt, 


and expreſſed by her hiſſing the diſpleaſure _ 1 at war _ 


tary retirement being moleſted *. 
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I SHALL give 4 dimenfions of the cave from Sir Joſeph Dimenkon 
Banks, who had it very accurately meaſured * foie ghd his 


attendants. 


Length of to cave from the rock ee 
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Breadth of ditto at the mouth, - - < < 
a — at the farther end.. 


Height of the arch at the mouth, - '- << 


— at the end, 
Depth of water at the mouth,” - - ' - 
— —— 
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3 tr is only the mouth or entrance « + i a in the view 


here given, but it is an excellent and very accurate reſemblance, 
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On viewing this magnificent reſemblance of art, we cam 
ſcarcely wonder that in rude times it ſhould have been deemed 


artificial ; but as it feemed too maſſy and arduous a taſk to be 


performed by weak mortals like ourſelves, the traditions of a 
fanciful people have attributed it to a race of giants, who, they 
ſay, built this palace for their celebrated chief, F 10n-mac-Coo], 
or Fingal, the father of Offian. This idea prevails among the 


vulgar even at this day. Our interpreter, on hearing me expreſs. 
my admiration of this wonder of nature, told me that it was 
generally conſidered as the work of Fion-mac-Cool and his 
followers, but that, for his part, he thought it had been built 
by St. Columba! ; 


Few are the travellers of taſte who have viſited this charming 
ſcene, but thoſe few have expreſſed their admiration in the moſt 
glowing colours. Dr. Uno Van Troil, the learned biſhop of 
Linckceping, who vifited Staffa along with Sir Joſeph Banks, in 
his letters on Iceland, gives the following animated account of 
this cave. 


« How magnificent are the remains we have of the porticos of 
the ancients! and with what admiration do we behold the co- 
lonnades which adorn the principal buildings of our times! and: 
yet every one who- compares them with Fingal's cave, formed by 
nature in the iſle of Staffa, muſt readily acknowledge that this 
piece of nature's NY far ſurpaſſes every thing 

L that 
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e land of Staffa is about three-quarters of a mile in 
length, and half a mile in breadth ; and is compoſed almoſt en- 
tirely of baſaltes and lava; The greater part of the circum- 
ference of the iſland preſents very fine columns on the fide next 
the ſea; the reſt is a rude maſs of baſalt, with few appearances 
of regular pillars. The tops of the baſaltic pillars are covered 
with rocks of lava, moſt of it in a crumbling ſtate, but a conſi- 
derable quantity of it hard, and of the honeycomb kind, of a 
dark colour, having many of the cells filled with bubbles of 
zeolite about the ſize of a pea. In ſome places this honeycomb 
lava takes a regular columnar form like baſaltes. In the little 
bay where we landed, were great numbers of black pebbles, 
conſiſting of fragments of baſaltic pillars which had been rounded 
and poliſhed by the ſurf; among theſe were ſome granite peb- 
bles, which muſt have been brought by the waves from a con- 


Letters on Iceland by Uno Von Troil, pp. Letter xxii. p. 273, of the Engliſh 
tranſlation. Faujas de St, Fond, who came from France on purpoſe to ſee Staffa, 
and whoſe expectations were raiſed to the higheſt pitch, ſays, © I have ſeen many 
ancient volcanos, and have given deſcriptions of ſeveral ſuperb baſaltic cauſeways, 
and delightful caverns in the midſt of lavas : but I have never found any thing which 
comes near this, either for the admirable regularity of the columns, the height of 
the arch, the ſituation, the form, the elegance of this production of nature, or its 
reſemblance to the maſter-pieces of art; though this has had no ſhare in its con- 


abode of a hero Travels through England and Scotland, vol, ii. 
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ſiderable diſtance, there being no granite rocks in Staffa, on the 
neighbouring coaſt of Mull “. | 9 3. 9 „0 


* MESS CPR be diſpleaſed with the following liſt of: migera- 
logical productions of the iſle of Staffa, by Faujas de St, Fond. 


MixnzRALoGY or THE ISLE OF STAFFA, | 


T. . T riangular baſaltic priſms, which are here, as in other 2 very rare. FR 
2. Quadrangular, equally rare. FIR 
1 Thefe are the moſt common forms. de Brac ee 
4. Hexagonal 
5. Heptagonal, of which a few are found here. IT | 
6. Octagonal, of a very large ſize, ſometimes four feet in diameter, exhibiting ia 
their truncatures the elements of other {ſmaller priſms, 
7. Articulated priſms, that is, whoſe ſeAtions are concave on one ſide, and convex 
on the other. f 
8. Priſms cut through without any articulations; ſome of them have eight, ten, and | 
even twelve ſections. 
9. Priſms, which ſeems to have been caſt at one time, in one piece; of theſe, ſome 
ate twelve, fifteen, twenty, or even forty feet high. 

10. Priſms curved in the arch of a circle. 

11. Black gravelly compact lava, which eaſily ſeparates into devegatar pieces. 

12. Black porous lava. 

13. White radiated zeolites incruſted with baſaltic lava much ſofter, i in round pieces, 
oval, orirregular, and in diverging points. There are ſometimes ſeen on the 
exterior part of theſe oval pieces, projecting cryſtals of cubical zeolites, 

14. White radiated calcedinous zeolites. I obtained from one of the beds of muddy 

lava, on which the greater part of the priſmatic lavas of Staffa repoſe, ſeveral 
ſpherical nuclei of zeolites, in diverging rays, united to the number of three 
er four in one group. I found ſome of theſe ſmall balls about the fize of a 
gall-nut, the one half of which was penetrated by a calcedinous, milky juice, 
and the other by a quartoze juice, extremely cryſtalline, and tranſparent as the 
pureſt rock cryſtal. 

15. Cubical white zeolites. There were ſome ſuperb pieces of cubical zeolites in 
Staffa; but in our viſit to that iſle, we took away all that were moſt in- 
tereſting. 

26. Tranſparent cubic zoolites, of a greeniſh caſt, I found this ſpecimen in the 

inte tior of the cave of Fingal, in a crevice formed by the ſeparation of two 
p:ilms., It is therefore evident, that this ſmall group of cubical cryſtals, had 
| been 
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Tux foil on the top of the iſland is very ſhallow, and frequently 
interrupted by pillars of baſaltes, which riſe juſt above the ſur- 
face; but the graſs, notwithſtanding this, is very ci A great 
quantity of the Potennilla eee grows here ron” enen 


1 


Turs iſland, beg it may be Feine as one of the greateſt 
eurioſities in the world, has, till lately, been ſcarcely known. It 
is juſt mentioned by Buchannan by name, and though the native 
Hebridians conſidered the cave as one of the ſeats or palaces of 
their hero Fingal, it was never regarded by any intelligent tra- 
veller. A Mr. LE Ac ſeems to have been among the firſt who 
noticed it; he was a native of Ireland, and being on a Viſit at 
Drimnen, in Morven, in one of his fiſhing excurſions he haps 


pened to go near it: being ſtruck with the ſingularity of its 
appearance, he landed upon it, and examined it particularly. 
This was in the year 1772. | 


: 


A vz days afterwards, Sir JosEeH BAxxs, in his way to 
Iceland, caſt anchor in the found of Mull, oppoſite to Drimnen, 
| and 


been formed in that fiſſure, in a very low and imperceptible manner, by the 
juxtapoſition of zeolitic particles, held in ſolution by the aqueous fluid. The 
greeniſh colour of theſe zeolites 1s owing to the dæcompoſition of the iron 
contained in the baſaltes. 
17. White ſemi-tranſparent zeolites, in octagonal cryſtals. 
18. White ſemi-tranſparent zeolites, in cryſtals of thirty fagets. 
4.6 Granite of a red ground, and the ſame texture wich that of the ancient 1 22 
granite. This granite is found in rounded ſtones among the lavas, thrown'by 
the ſea upon that part of the iſland where the currents have formed the melt 
conſiderable breach, and which muſt have been tranſported hither from a diſ- 
| tance by currents, Staffa and the neighbouring iſlands being volcanic. 
Travels through England and Scotland, vol. ii. 
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and was immediately invited to land by Mr. Mac zA U, who'en- 
tertained him and his party with great hoſpitality. Here Mr. 
Lack related to Sir Joſeph, what he had ſeen, which excited 
his curioſity ſo ſtrongly, that he could not reſiſt the offer made by 
this gentleman, to accompany him to Staffa. 

#4 N 0, I #3 $2. 640 ' | 
Tux account of this ifland drawn up by this celebrated natu- 
raliſt, was by him communicated to Mr. PN NA Nr, who pub- 


a + 


liſhed it in his Tour to the Hebrides; and this was the firſt 


deſcription of this iſland ever preſented to the public. 


Tux baſaltic pillars of Staffa are all magnetic, the lower 
parts poſſeſſing a north, and the upper parts a ſouth pola« 
rity. ; | * | : | 

Many of my readers will no doubt be anxious to be in- 
formed, how theſe regular collections of pillars have been pro- 
duced; and I wiſh it was in my power to preſent them with any 
thing better than what may be called a plauſible hypotheſis, 
Staffa has not been long known to the learned, but a magni- 
ficent collection of baſaltic pillars, has been long ſince noticed on 
the north-eaſt coaſt of Ireland, called the Giant's Cauſeway, 
which forms a kind of mole projecting into the ſea. This, and 
ſome other appearances of the ſame kind in different parts of the 
world, have for a confiderable time engaged the attention of 


philoſophers, and both they and the vulgar have amuſed them- 
ſelves with theories concerning their formation. 


Tus 


STAFFEA, 


Tun opinions of the native Iriſh concerning the Giant's 
| Quarry, were by no means unnatural. They ſaw a regular 
mole going into the ſea, formed of hexagonal pillars, which had 
every appearance of art; the only obſtacle which they perceived, 
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was the inſufficiency of human ſtrength for a work of ſuch 


magnitude : this difficulty, however, was ſoon overcome, and the 
celebrated hero, Fion-Mac-Coor, the Fingal of Scotland, be- 
came the giant, under whoſe forming and directing hand, this 
fingular ſtructure was erected. As ſimilar pillars were known 


in the ſea, was once continued acroſs the channel, connecting 
the Iriſh and Britiſh coaſts together, and that,, by means of it, 
Fingal and his attendants had. pie acceſs from one iſland. to 
the other. _ | 


Tunis theory, which is perfectly conſonant to the notions of 


thoſe with whom it originated; is, to the full, as rational as 
many which followed it. Dr. Pococxx, a well-known traveller, 
and a gentleman. of great induſtry, viſited. the Giant's Cauſeway, 
and gave a very good deſcription of it. But not content with: 


to exiſt on the weſt coaſt of Scotland, particularly on part of 
the coaſt of Mull, it was not unnatural to think, as they knew 
little of latitude and longitude, that this mole, which loſes itſelf 


a plain hiſtory of the matters of fact, he ventured to propoſe a 


Dr.Pococke's. 
Theory.. 


theory of its formation, which is by no means: conſiſtent with. 


the phenomena, and, as is obſerved by Dr. HamirtTon, appears 


to be little elſe than. the dofirine of the atoms ENEMA Y'® 
modern 2 EULER 
Hz 
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- N H conceives, that baſaltes might once have been ſuſpended 
|; 1 in a watery medium, either in ſolution, or as a kind of mud 
that at certain times, accidental ſits of precipitation took place, 

in ſuch a mauner, as to form a range of ſhort cylinders, whoſe 

upper ends ſhould be chiefly convex; that as theſe joints became 

ſomewhat ſolid, a ſecond fit of precipitation took place, forming 

a-ſecond range of iucumbent joints, which muſt generally be 

comcave, adapted to the convexity of the lower order, and thus; 

by ſucceſſive fits of preciptation, he ſuppoſes that a ſet of erect 

eylinders might be generated in contact with each other. Now 

a ſet of cylinders can touch only in right lines, and muſt there- 

fore leave empty ſpaces between them; but the pillars being 

yet ſoft, and yielding to the increaſing preſſure from above, 

ſhould, he ſuppoſes, dilate and ſpread themſelves, fo as to fill 

up the vacuities; and thus, he ſuppoſes, the polygonal jointed oy 

lars of the Giant's Cauſeway, to have been formed *. + | 


To waſte any time in the refutation of this theory, would be 
an inſult to the underſtanding of my readers. I ſhall: only re- 

- queſt them to recolle&, that in Staffa are both horizontal and 
curved pillars, the formation of which cannot be explained on 
this ſuppoſition, 


_ Wazn mineralogy became better known, and more acurate 
obſervations had been made, baſalt was ſuppoſed to be a volcanic 


| © See Hamilton's Letters concerning the Northern Coaſt * the County of 
_ &c. 
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production; 


production; it was frequently accompanied by volcanic foſſils, 
ſuch as zeolite, obſidian, lava, pumice-ſtone, &c. ; and when 
chemiſtry was applied to mineralogy, the analogy between 
baſaltes, which was ſuppoſed to be of volcanic origin, and of 
lava, which was known to De _ confirmed this idea. 


'4 


Tux following i is a comparative view of Bergman g ak 


theſe two ſubſtances: 
100 parts of baſa/tes contaien roo parts of Java contain 
50 of ſilicious earth 49 of filicious carth 
15 of argilaceous carth | 35 of argilaceous earth 
8 of calcareous earth 4 of calcareous earth 
2 of magneſia 12 of iron 
25 of iron FREE 
ES 100 
100 


This analyſis of baſaltes and lava from different places, ſhows 
them to be as much the ſarne ſubſtance, as the analyſis of any 
two ſpecimens of a mineral brought from different places, would 
do. The analyſis of baſaltes and lava from the fame place, 
would probably agree ſtill More exactly. I regret that my time 
will not at preſent permit ame to analyze the baſaltes of Staffa, 
and the lava which lies ©Ver it. I ſhall, however, take the ſir ſt 
opportunity to do this. 

Fnou what has (ED ſaid, and from other facts which may 
be found related in an elaborate and excellent work, Sur les 
Volcans Eteint, by Faujas de St. Fond, as well as Hamilton's 

VoL. I. H h ingenious 
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Of Buffon. 


Not juſt. 


many other collections of baſaltes are found near the ſea, it has 


THEORIES CONCERNING THE 


ingenious letters concerning the coaſt of Antrim, there can be 
little reaſon to doubt the voleanic origin of baſaltes, but in what 


manner they could aſſume ſuch regularity of form and arrange-- 


ment, ſeems very much to have puzzled philoſophers. 


M. DesMaresrT, an eminent French mineralogiſt, and one of 
the firſt, I believe, who conſidered baſaltes as a volcanic produc- 
tion, gave it as his opinion, that baſaltes were produced by cur- 
rents of volcanic lava. From all the circumſtances which he 
had obſerved in an extenſive tour, he concluded that baſaltic 
columns were formed by the gradual refrigeration of a maſs of 
fluid lava, during its flow and retarded progreſs over the ſubjacent 
foil. In the year 1776, Ferber declared, that from every exami- 
nation of volcanic productions, in which he had been engaged, 
he had been led to the ſame concluſion. Mr. Raſpe in the ſame 


year, gave it as his opinion, that priſmatic bafaltes ſhould be 


looked upon as currents of lava, cooled in ſea-water, or cooled of 
themſelves under ground. Buffon was likewiſe of opinion, that 
when a current of lava © arrived at the margin of the ſea, the 
water by its immenfity, by the reſiſtance of its cold, and by its 


power of arreſting and extinguiſhing fire, ſoon conſolidates the 


torrent of burning matter, which can now proceed no farther, 
but riſes up, accumulates new ſtrata, and forms a perpendicular 
wall.” 


Ir may indeed be obſerved, that as the Giant's Cauſeway, and 


been 
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. 


been the opinion of many philoſophers, beſides thoſe above men- 


tioned, that they have been produced by torrents of lava ſud- 
denly congealing from the contact of water, and which, from 


that circumſtance, have taken on the priſmatic form. But a 
moment's reflection ought to ſatisfy us, that the furious encounter 
of a river of liquid fire with the water of the ocean, ſo far from 
being ſuited to form the elegant and neat arrangements of ba- 
faltic pillars, ' ſuch as thoſe of Staffa and the Giant's Cauſeway, 
could only produce irregularity and confuſion, Beſides, many 
collections of baſaltic pillars have been diſcovered at a great diſ- 
tance from the ſea, and where there are no appearances which 
indicate that the ſea has ever been near theſe parts, Sce St. 
Fond's Mineralogie des Volcans, 


Mu. HAamiLToN is of opinion, that cryſtals of lava have 
been formed within the bowels of the earth, where it has been 
ſuffered to cool very gradually. * There ſeems,” he obſerves, 
but one operation in nature, which affords any rational prin» 
ciple of analogy, by*which we can attempt to explain the for- 
mation of baſaltic pillars. It is certain that the particles of 
moſt bodies, when removed from each other to a proper diſtanee, 
and ſuffered to approach gradually, aſſume a peculiar form of 
arrangement, as if the parts of each ſpecies of matter did, inde- 
pendant of their general properties of coheſion and gravity, 
poſſeſs alſo private laws and affinities tending to produce. theſe 
ſpecific forms. It does not appear to be a matter of importance 
by what medium the particles are diſunited, provided only that 


Hh 2 a ſufficient 
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a ſufficient ſeparation and a gradual approximation be allowed to 
take place. . 


Tuus, whether bodies are diſſolved by fire, or by a watery 


medium, the phenomena of cryſtallization are equally obſer- 


vable, when proper art has been applied to render its effects 
viſible; and ſince bafaltes and its attendant foſſils bear ſtrong 
marks of the effects of fire, it does not ſeem unlikely that its pil- 
lars may have been formed by a proceſs exactly analogous to 
what is commonly denormnated cryſtallization by fuſion *. 


Trover I think that every perſon who has examined with 
attention collections of baſaltic piflars, will coincide in the opi- 
nion that they have been formed by lava, or a matter ſimilar to 
it, in fuſion in the bowels of the earth, and left to cool flowly ; 
yet there are ſome reaſons which would lead to a ſuſpicion, that 
they have not been formed by the uſual mode of cryſtallization : 
for it may be oblerved that cryſtals are very ſeldom, if ever, found 
in any confiderable quantity running in the fame direction, but 
either inclining from one another, or, what is more common, 
placed towards one another in ſeveral floping directions. This. 
muſt have been obſerved by every one who has examined with 
the flighteſt attention, druſes or colleftions of cryſtals. They 
are alſo generally ſeparated from each other when they are re- 
gular: the nature of cryſtallization requires this, for the ſeveral 
particles of which the cryſtals are compoſed, muſt have the li- 
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berty of following that power which affeQs their regular diſpo- 
ſition *.“ | 


Tux baſaltic columns are, however, on the contrary, parallel 
to each other, and ſo cloſe together, that the point of a knife 
ean hardly be introduced between them: beſides, moſt of the 
pillars are divided into ſeveral parts or joints, which ſeem to be 
placed upon each other, fitting very exactly: this is the caſe with 
many of the baſaltic priſms of Staffa, and ſtill more ſo with thoſe 


of the Giant's Cauſeway ; and though we do ſee cryſtals formed 


one above another in different layers, when the ſolvent has been 
viſibly diminiſhed at different times; yet the upper cryſtals never 
fit ſo exactly to the lower ones, as to produce connected priſms: 
of the ſame length and depth as all the ſtrata connected together, 


but, on the contrary, each ſtratum, taken ſeparately, forms its. 
own cryſtals. 


Ir may beſides be obſerved, that the fracture of baſalt does not 
ſhow a plane ſmooth ſurface under the microſcope, but appears 
either like grains of different magnitude, or reſembles fine rays 
running in different directions. Baſalt is likewiſe often found. 
full of air-holes, and theſe holes when large, are frequently filled 


with cryſtals of zeolite; circumſtances which do not correſpond. 
with the laws of cryſtallization. 


Bergman. 
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Tux fides of each baſaltic column are unequal among them» 


ſelves, ſo that we very ſeldom find either a pentagonal or hex- 
-agonal priſm with equal ſides ; but the contiguous fides of adjoin- 


jung pillars are always of equal dimenſions, fo as nearly to touch 
and perfectly to correſpond in all their parts: and though the 
angles he of various magnitudes, yet the ſum of the contiguous 
angles of adjoining pillars always makes up four right angles, ſo 
that no void ſpaces are left among the baſaltes, as is the caſe in 
cryſtals, and on this account the ſurface of the cauſeway exhibits 
to view a regular and compact pavement of pelygon ſtones, 


Tus x obſervations would lead us to ſuppoſe, that the maſs of 
which the pillars are compoſed, has been once fluid, or in a ſtate 
of fuſion, and that as it has cooled, it has contracted or ſplit into 
ſeveral parts, as we know is the caſe with earthy ſubſtances con- 


taining a conſiderable quantity of clay, 


Bas ALrTEs in this, as well as in the chemical analyſis, reſem- 
bles very exactly the nodules of argilaceous iron ſtone, which are 
found in various parts of the world, and eſpecially about Kil- 
bride, Haddington, Dunbar, and various parts of Scotland. 
This ſtone is particularly deſcribed by the late ingenious Dr. 
Hutton, in the firſt volume of the Tranſactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and a print of it given, illuſtrating his 
theory of the earth *, 


® There is likewiſe a deſcription and engraving of this ſtone given in the Travels 
of Faujas de St. Fond, vol, i. p. 194. Engliſh Tranſlation, T 
41HE 
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Tux form of theſe ſtones is circular, and reſembles two tea- 


ſaucers witli their edges joined together; the ſize varies from three 
inches to a foot diameter. When divided by a ſection through the 
circular edge, the internal part is full of priſmatic ſeptaria, the 
interſtices being ſometimes empty, but at other times filled with 


cryſtals of quartz, calcareous ſpar or pyrites,. and reſemble. the 
top of a bafaltic cauſeway. If inſtead of making a ſection 
through the circular edge, the flat edges of one of theſe ſtones bo 


broken off with a hammer, fo as to leave only the thickeſt part 


in the middle, baſaltic pillars are frequently diſcovered. In the 
mineralogical collection of Anderſon's Inſtitution, is a beautiful 


Staffa in miniature found in one of theſe ſtones. ].. 


Taree can I think be no doubt that theſe ſtones have been 
once in fuſion, that the outſide being expoſed to the air, or ſur- 
rounded by ſome other cold medium, has cooled quickly: but 
the internal parts cooling more ſlowly, have contracted and left 
little ſpaces, which in many inſtances -have been filled up by 


cryſtals of matter ſhooting from the parts not yet become ſolid, | 


Indeed, from the appearance of theſe: ſtones, and their exactly 


agreeing. with lava and baſaltes in their analyſis, it ſeems highly 


probable that they have been balls of liquid lava thrown into the 


air from volcanos, and. falling either into the ſea, or upon the 
foft parts of the earth, have ſunk into it, and become flattened !: 


by the fall. 


Is 
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- In a ſimilar way it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that baſaltic pillars 
have been formed. A maſs of lava in the interior parts of the earth 
cooling gradually, contracts and forms theſe pillars; they ſeem to 
have been produced exactly in the fame way as priſms of ſtarch, 
to which they bear a very ſtrong reſemblance. As the water 
evaporates or eſcapes, the priſms of ſtarch are formed by the 
contraction of the maſs, and as the caloric eſcapes from a maſs of 
fluid lava, priſins of baſaltes are produced. 


Ir may be objected, that as lava frequently reſembles glaſs, or 
appears to have undergone vitrification, and may even be con- 
verted into glaſs, of which bottles can be made by mere fuſion, 
theſe cryſtals or priſms, inſtead of being opake, ſhould have a 
witreous appearance. In anſwer to this, it may be obſerved that 
the baſaltes of Staffa in a moderate heat, fuſes into a fine black 
'glaſs of great tenacity. I have effected this fuſion in a ſmall 
crucible, by the furnace of a laboratory; and beſides, the pureſt 
flint glaſs when ſuffered to cool very ſlowly, forms an opake 
-maſs reſembling a ſtone. It does not indeed contract or ſplit, 
probably from having no clay in its -compoſition; but I have 
found in ſome of theſe opake pieces of glaſs very beautiful cryſ- 
tals. Mr. Keir has deſcribed fimilar cryſtals in the LXVI. 
volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


Six James HALL, along with Dr. Hoyz of Edinburgh, and 
Dr. Kenxepy, has lately made ſome experiments that tend 
ſtrongly to · confirm this idea, an account of which will in all 

3 probability 
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probability be ſhortly given to the public. They took whinſtone, 


means of heat, It formed a very black glaſs, which when 


cooled pretty quickly, reſembled lava, but when allowed to cool 
very ſlowly, it became whinſtone again. Baſaltes likewiſe af- 


forded a ſimilar glaſs, which when cooled pretty quickly, had the 


appearance of lava, but when allowed to cool very ſlowly, was 
converted into whinſtone. 


Tuts opinion is farther ſtrengthened by the circumſtance of 
volcanic mountains abounding with baſaltes. Mr. Houel ob- 
ſerves, that all along the eaſtern ſide of Mount Etna, the foil is 
broken, but filled with beautiful varieties of baſaltes: indeed, 
according to this author, there 1s no volcano in Europe ſo rich 
as Etna in baſaltes, nor where ſo many curious figures of it are 
to be ſeen. 


Sin William Hamilton has mentioned baſaltes which have 


been thrown up during an eruption of Veſuvius; and Faliaſi 


has given a view of an extinguiſhed volcano, with pillars in the 
crater *. 


From all theſe confiderations, we may I think conclude, that 
in moſt volcanic countries, a quantity of pyrites very rich in iron, 
along with argilaceous and other earths, has been fuſed into a 
thin liquid maſs by the fire of a volcano. On an eruption taking 


* See Sulivan's Excellent View of Nature, vol. ii. 


which is a coarſe grained baſaltes, and fuſed it in a crucible by 
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place, that part of the lava or liquid matter, which is throwr 
out by the expanſive force of the vapours, or fire, and brought 
into contact with the air, cooks too ſuddenly to admit of any 
regular form, but that which remains quiet within the bowels - 
of the mountain, will cool very flowly, and be left without in- 
terruption to form cryſtals, or rather, by the gradual diminu- 
tion of its bulk, to ſplit into regular pillars, like ſtarch when it 
is drying. | FN 


Tua the iftand of Staffa is a ſmall reliek of fuch a ſub- 
terraneous collection of pillars, which have been laid bare by the 
violence of the ſea, or perhaps by ſome of the adjacent parts fink- 
ing or giving way, ſeems very likely from the form of the iſland 
exhibited in the general view, where it appears to have floped 
gradually on each fide to the edge of the water, but theſe fides 
have been abruptly broken off, or waſhed away by the fury of 
the Atlantic continually beating againſt it. The pillars are not 
confined to the exterior ſurface of the iſland, which would have 
been the caſc, had they been formed of lava which had cooled by 
flowing into the ſea ;. but as far as we can go into the cave, pillars: 
are found, and the whole ifland moſt probably conſiſts of them. 
Troven the weather was very fine when we firſt reached Staffa, 
yet we no ſooner landed on that ifland, than it began to rain, 
and continued to do ſo the remainder of the day. When we 
had ſeen every thing worth notice, we went on board our boat, 
and ſet fail for Icolmkitl with a fair wind, often caſting behind 
8 | | a look 
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= look on this ſingular iſland, which we left with regret, and 


which is undoubtedly the greateſt natural n in Europe, 
1 not in = worls- 


4 ESE is between three and four leagues from Staffa. 
At a conſiderable diſtance we could diſcern the tower of the 
cathedral, which became every moment more diftint, We 
failed between Icolmkill and a ſmall iſland called the Iſle of 
Nuns ; and as we approached the former, we ſaw a conſiderable 
number of kelp-makers at work on the ſhore; we landed in a 
ſmall bay oppoſite the only village in the land, and were 
conducted to a wretched hut, the only public houſe, which was 
to be our refidence for the night, an idea that brought along 
with it no very agreeable ſenſations. After having refreſhed our- 
ſelves, we walked out to inquire for the ſehoolmaſter, who was 
to point out to us the different remains of antiquity with which 
this celebrated iſland abounds ; but we were informed, that he 
was gone over to Mull to dig his peats; we, however, took a 


flight look at ſorne of the dilapidated buildings, and un our rotura © 


were met by the ſchoolmaſter, whoſe name is MAcLEzAN, 
and who is the ſucceſſor of the inſular antiquarian mentioned by 
Dr, ve. | 


He conducted us to a ſmall bay a little to the weſt of the 


village, called the Bay of Martyrs, where all the illuſtrious dead 
were landed who were brought from diſtant parts to be interred ; 
on no other occaſion did people land in this bay, a cuſtom which 

1i 2 is 
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is yet continued, for every corpſe brought from the gh 
coaſt of Mull for interment, is ſtill landed here. 


As the e was far advanced, we W the fchool- 
maſter to meet us at ſix o'clock. the next morning. We went to 
bed in a moſt wretched apartment, with a floor of liquid mire, 
and open to the roof, except where two or three boards had 
been put over to prevent the rain from falling on the beds; but. 
this was found to be a very inadequate preventative, for the 
night being very wet, the drops fell heavily on us. We had, 
however, plenty of companions in the room; for, befides the 
light infantry, &c. in the beds, we had ſeveral chickens, a tame 
lamb, two or three pigs, a dog, and ſome cats, which laſt went 
and came at pleaſure through a hole in the roof, ſo that we 
could not expect a very comfortable night's reſt. Notwithſtand: 
ing theſe obſtacles to our repoſe, the fatigue of 'the day con- 
tributed, with a little whiſky toddy, to © ſteep our ſenſes in 
forgetfulneſs,” and we enjoyed ſome hours of ſleep, from which 
we were awoke by the attempts of a young cock to crow ; it had 

mounted on my bed, and flapping its wings, began to ape its 
ſeniors in a manner ſo ludicrous, that Mr. Watts was ſeized 
with ſuch a fit of Were as effeftually put an end to our 


repoſe *. 


* The fartheſt hut to the left, in the view of the Nunnery, is the inn where we 
lept. | 


AS 


5 . STRIKING. CONTRAST: 


As this iſland is much viſited by the curious, it is ſurprizing 
that there ſhould be no better place for the accommodation of 


ſtrangers; it would not be unworthy. the munificence of the 
noble proprietor, to render the reſort of pilgrims to theſe pre- 
eious relies of antiquity more commodious. As things are at 
preſent, it is beſt, if poſſible, to come to this place early in the 
day, in order to get away before night; but perſons are ſome- 
times detained here by the adverſe elements for two or three 
days. | e 


JuLy 21. Our antiquary was punctual to the appointed time, 
and conducted us to the ruins; which point out, in ſtriking con- 


traſt, the preſent ſtate of this little iſland, and its condition in 


former times, when it was the luminary of the Caledonian re- 
gions, and diffuſed knowledge and civilization through the ig- 


norant clans of barbarians for many miles. In this ſequeſtered 


iſle, learning flouriſhed, and found a ſafe retreat, when weſtern. 
Europe lay buried in ignorance and barbarity; and from this 


ſeminary iſſued pious and learned monks, as well. as laymen, 


who again revived learning, and propagated Chriſtianity through 
many kingdoms of Europe. 


I sH0ULD imagine, that few could view theſe venerable re+ 
mains of ancient piety, without feeling, in ſome degree, the 
ſentiments ſo admirably expreſſed by the poet: 

| I do love theſe ancient ruins ; 
we never tread upon them, but we ſet 


"os 


Name of the 
Idand. 


A 


VARIOUS NAMES. OF THE ISLAND. 


dur foot upon ſome reverend hiftory. 2 
And queſtionleſs, here, in theſe open courts, 
which now lie naked to the injuries 
af ſtormy weather, ſore men ke interr'd 
 tov'd'th* church fo well, and gave fo largely to t, 
they thought it ſhould have canopy'd their bones 
*till doomeſday. But all things have an end. 
Churches and cities, that have diſcaſes like to men, 
muſt have like death that we have. 


0 Previous to deſcribing theſe ruins, I man give a thort 


account of their foundation, which will, I hope, render the 
deſcription more intelligible, as well as more intereſting to the 


reader. 


Tuts illand is between two and three miles in length, and 
about one in breadth, and 1s mentioned by writers under diffe- 


rent names. BR DE calls it Hi, but the proper name 
founded like ee in Engliſh. 


is J, 


I in Gache, ſigniſies an iſland, and 


this, by way of eminence, is called The Iflaud. The Monkiſh 
writers call it Jona, which, if derived from the Gaelic, fignifies 
the Iſland of Waves ®, a name very characteriſtic of it in times 
of ftorm. Others think that Jona is derived from a Hebrew 


the founder of its fame . 


word, ſignifying a dove, in alluſion to the name of Sr. Commis, 


® Stat. Account of Kilfinichen and Kilvicuen, © 1 Peunant's Tour. 


THE 


ACCOUNT OF COLUMES, 


always called I, by the natives, though, among modern writers, 
it is generally known by the name of Ieolmkill, or I-Columb-kilt, 
which ſignifies the Iſle of Columba of the cells; he being ſo 
called from his having founded ſo many churches and monaſ- 


Ir appears that the Druids poſſeſſed this iſle before the intro- 
duction of Chriſtianity; at a very ſmall diſtance from the cathe- 
dral is a green hill, called to this day Claodh nan Druineach, or 
the burial place of the Druids. According to tradition, the firſt 
Chriftians banithed the Druids, and took. poſſeſſion of their 
ſeat. 


CoLumBa is reprefented by many of his biographers, as a 
wonderful, and, indeed, a ſupernatural character; and a number 
of ſtrange tales concerning the miracles performed by him, are 
handed dawn to us . It muſt, indeed, be owned, that after 
ſtripping his hiſtory of the ridiculous and fabulous legends with 
which it is disfigured and diſgraced, enough remains to convince 
us, that he was a-man of great political abilities, of an undaunted 
and firm diſpoſition, and zeal in religious matters, capable of 
carrying him through any danger or fatigue. 


- 


An account of the hie, miracles, and writings of St. Columba, has lately beers 


publiſhed by the Rev. Dr. Smith of Campbeltown, 


Taxis 


Tan name Jona is now never uſed in the country ; it is 


Columba. 


— 


ACCOUNT: OF, COLUMBA., 


Tais pious man, inſtigated by religious zeal, left Ireland, 
his native country, in the year 565, with the intention of preach- 
ing the goſpel to the Picts. Some ſay, that having been mal- 
treated in his native 1fland, he left it with reſentment, vow- 
ing never to make a ſettlement within ſight of Ireland; à cir- 
cumſtance which derogates conſiderably from his ſanctity and 


is utterly inconſiſtent with the mild 5 and __ of the 


founder of bis religion. 

x ſet out from Ireland in a wicker boat covered with hides, 
called in Gaelic curach,. and firſt landed in Oranſay; but find- 
ipg that the hated iſland which he had left, was viſible from 
thence, he ſoon departed, but not till he had, as ſome ſay, founded 
a monaſtery, the ruins of which ſtill exiſt. Oran, an intimate 
friend and companion of his, gave his name to the iſland. 


Ox leaving this iſland, he came to I, where, on the firſt fine 
day, he aſcended ſeveral hills, to aſcertain whether he could ſee 
his native country; on each of theſe hills he erected a heap of 
ſtones, moſt of which remain. The laſt which he aſcended is 
ſtill called, by the people of the ifland, ' Carnan-chul-reh-Eirinn, 
or the height of the back turned 10 Ireland. 


Hexsz Columba ſoon began to be diſtinguiſhed by the ſanc- 
tity. of his manners, and the miracles which he is reported to 
have wrought. He went to the court of the Pictiſh king, BRA- 
DEVUS, probably with the deſign of converting him to Chriſtianity ; 

but 


DEATH OF:COLUMBA, 


but was refuſed an audience by that prince, who even ordered 
the gates of his palace to be ſhut againſt him: but the Saint, by 
the power of his word, inſtantly cauſed them to fly open *, 
which miracle immediately converted the heathen king, who 
was ſo pleaſed with Columba, that he gave him the iſland of I, 
where he ſoon afterwards founded a cell of monks, or monaſtery, 
of which he was the head. 


6 
7 0 


1 would appear EY theſe a gelt differed Aden ahi 
church of Rome, both in the clerical tonſure, the obſervation of 
| Eaſter, and ſeveral other -ceremonies ; and ſome have thought 
that Columba borrowed his regulations from an oriental monaſ- 
tic order 7. However this may be, he here led a very exem- 
plary life, and was greatly reſpected for the ſanctity of his man- 
ners. At length, in the 75th year of his age, he died, in the 
arms of his diſciples, and was interred in this iſland; though the 
Iriſh contend, that his remains were removed to Down, and de- 
poſited between thoſe of St. Patrick and St. Bridget. This, 
however, is denied by the natives of I, who ſtill point out his 
grave. 13135 : | Y 0162 Ok | 


Tux religious eſtabliſhments in this iſland, continued iu the 
unmoleſted exerciſe of their dutics for two centuries; but in'the 
year 807 they were attacked by the Danes, who, with their uſual 
barbarity, flew part of the mouks, and forced * N 


* Pennant's Tour, and Smith's Life of St. Columba. ER 2 
+ Sce the Riſe of Monaſtic States, by T wien. 


'VorL.' J. K K | with 
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RUINS OF THE NUNNERY. 


with Cellach, their abbot, to ſeek ſafety by flight. The monaſi 
tery remained depopulated for ſeveral years, but on the retreat 
of the Danes received a new order, the Cluniacs, ho continued 
there till the diſſolution of monaſtic inſtitutions, hen the re · 
venues were united to the ſee of Argyle, and on che abolition of 
epiſcopacy ESE 1 +3 VA 
958 N 
Tux firſt of the ruins we viſited were thoſe of the . 


ſituated juſt above the hut where we ſlept. Here-is's ver bg 
court, which has undoubtedly. contained clo 


habitations for the nuns : nothing: however remains ; except e 


walls, but the nunnery church is quite entire, excepting a part 


of the roof, which has fallen {By 4 7 
| ** BO * 7 * 


years ago, the Duke' s factor ordered a door, with a lock age Fl 
to preſerve this relick from deſtruction and profanation3Þut the 


lock has been forced, aud the impious-natives uſe - this GnAuary 
to fold their cattle in during the night, tying, the door fall » 


ropes. This fate was propheſied in the following diſtich, which 
is aſcribed to St. Columba, but which likewiſe, holds but the 
proſpe& of theſe ruins recovering their ancient ere here 
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| ' IMITATION, 

O ſacred dome, and my beloved abode! 

whoſe walls now echo to the praiſe of God; 

the time ſhall come when lauding monks ſhall ceaſe, - 

and lowing herds here occupy. their place; 

but better ages ſhall thereafter come, | 


, and praiſe re- echo in this facred dome *. 
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Tun floor of the church is i thick with cow-dung, ex- Tombs in tho 


cepting the eaſtern end, which Mr. Pennant cauſed to be 


cleared, and where the tomb of the laſt prioreſs is diſcernible, 


though conſiderably defaced. Her figure is carved in alto re- 
lievo, on the face of a black marble ſtone ; an angel is ſeen on 
each fids, and above them is a comb and a ſmall plate: theſe 


figures occupy only half the ſtone. On the other half is repre- 


ſented the Virgin Mary, with a mitre on her head, and the 
infant in her arms, and above her are figures of the ſun and 
moon; at her feet between the two figures, is this addreſs, ſup- 


poſed from the prioreſs: Sancta Maria, ora pro me; and round 


the ſtone, in old Britiſh characters, is the following inſerip- 
tion: | | 


Hic jacet Domina Anna Donaldi Ferleti filia, quondam 
Prioreſſa de Jona, quæ obiit, ano m'. d'. xi“. cujus animam 
Abrahamo commendamus. 


: 


o Smith's life of St. Columba, p. 2. 
Kk2 TazrE 


2 


COLUMBA'S HATRED OF WOMEN, 


Tuxkxx are ſome other monuments on the floor, but they are 
ſo effaced that ſcateely any thing can be made out. The roof 
over the eaſtern end of this chapel remains entire, conſiſting of 
four arches meeting at the top: the intervals are filled up with. 
thin ſtones placed edgeways,” forming a very handſome vault or 
canopy. The architecture of the nunnery, which is in the Saxon 
ſtyle, has by no means been bad. | 


Tuts nunnery was filled with canoneſſes of St. Auguſtine, and 
dedicated to St. Oran, the friend of Columba. Though theſe 
nuns were permitted to live in community for a conſiderable 
time after the reformation, yet it was not till many years after 
Columba came to I, that he allowed them, or any other women 
to ſettle in that iſland; for he was no friend to the fair ſex; but 
on the contrary, is ſaid to have held them in ſuch abhorrence, 
that he deteſted cattle on their account, and would not permit a 
cow to come near his ſacred walls, becauſe 'sfar am bi bo, bi dh 
bean, *sfar am bi bean, bi'dh mallacha, * where there is a cow 
there muſt be a woman, and where there is a woman, there 
muſt be miſchief . Columba knew well the human heart, he 
knew that it was much eaſier to avoid than reſiſt temptation; it 
was therefore politic in him to keep the fair tempters out of the 
way of the monks. 


Tux nuns lived in a ſmall iſle near I, which is ſtill called the 
Iſle of Nuns. Columba at laſt relented fo far as to allow them. 


+ Pennant's Tour, 


this: 


9 SES DEMOLISHED. 


this eſtabliſhment in his iſland, where yy wore a white bos, 
and above it a rocket of fine linen. | 


On the north fide of the nunnery chapel, and very near it, 
ſtand the ruins of an edifice, ſaid to have been the pariſh church. 


NoxTaEwaRDs from this building, we came to a cauſeway 
leading to the cathedral, called the Main Street, which is joined 
by two others, one coming from the bay where we landed, called 
the Royal Street, and another from the bay of martyrs, called 


Martyr Street, along which the illuſtrious dead uſed to be carried. 
for interment. | 


on our left we e paſſed an elegant croſs, which we were told! 
was called Maclean's Croſs, being one of a great number; Mr. 
Pennant fays three hundred and fixty, that were ſtanding in this 
iſland at the reformation, but which were ſoon after demoliſhed 
by order of a provincial aſſembly held in this iſland. Theſe 
croſſes were probably erected in conſequence of vows, or perhaps 
as monuments, with a vain. hope, as is obſerved by the above- 
mentioned writer, of perpetuating the memory of the founders: 
but the fanaticiſm of the reformers could enen theſe harm 
leſs monuments. n 


PRoczzpixe towards the cathedral, we entered a court ſo 
overgrown with a monſtrous ſized butter-bur, that it was ſcarcely 
poſſible to move along. In this court are two croſſes, one called 

| St. 
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eight and a half in circumference; the capitals of ei 


DESCRIPTION OF 


St. Martin's, which is very elegant, and formed of one piece of 
red granite, fourteen feet high; the other called * John's croſs 
is much broken. 


Tux cathedral which we now e. 1255 a very. WM 
4 a tower in the middle, with two ſide aiſles, the whole f 
forming a crofs. The tower, which is three ſtoriß high, \ fop- 
ported by four , arches, adorned with figures. in baſſo relievo: 
theſe arches are ſupported by pillars about ten et . 

8 


are ornamented with ſeveral groteſque figures, among which is 
an angel with a pair of ſcales weighing ſouls, and the deyilikeep- 
ing down the ſcale in which the ſtandard i is, with his * The 
tower which we aſcended by a narrow winding: ſtair, is almoſt 
entire, and ſome of the roof-timbers are till remaining: Within 
theſe few years, a part of the: caſt end of the 59% fell 


* 
down, * — é 57 32 
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Tux length of the cathedral from eaſt to weſtis thirty-eight 
yards, the breadth eight, and the length of the tranſept about 
twenty-four yards. The large caſt window has been a beautiful 
ſpecimen of the gothic ſtyle, but its light and elegant workman- 
ſhip is much injured. One thing remarkable in this building, is, 
that the windows are almoſt all of different forms, and in diffe- 
rent ſtyles of architecture: in the upper part of the tower is a 
circular window of peculiar conſt ruction, and ſo well contrived 


as to admit plenty of light, yet exclude the wind and rain; fo 


that 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 


that it probably ſerved the purpoſe of a ventilator to the build- 
ing, as well as a window, 


Ar the upper end of the chancel formerly ſtood a large table, 
or altar, of white. marble: this we were told by our guide, 
reached from one fide of the chancel to the other, which is eight 
yards. If this be true, the marble flab muſt have been the 
largeſt ever ſeen in this country ; but Mr. Pennant, on the au- 
thority of Sacheveral, who ſaw it when almoſt entire, ſays that 
the fize of it was fix feet by four, which is much more pro- 
bable. This altar was brought from a quarry near the church 
of Strath, in the Ifle of Skye . Of this altar there are now no 
remains. The common opinion was, that a fragment of this 
ſtone, was a defence againſt ſhipwrecks, fire, and miſcarriages, 
and enſured to the poſſeſſor ſucceſs in whatever he undertook : 
hence we need not be ſurprized that the inhabitants of this iſland 
ſhould each ſecure a bit of it, or that they ſent fragments of it 
to their friends in diſtant parts; it was likewiſe ſold to ſtrangers 
who viſited the iſland, and who were anxious to poſſeſs a piece 
of ſo valuable a relick. Mr. Pennant ſays, that at the time 
when he viſited the iſland, a very ſmall portion only was left, 
and even that he contributed to diminiſh. In the Muſeum of 
Anderſon's Inſtitution, in Glaſgow, is a good ſpecimen of this 
altar, brought from Icolmkill by the founder: it is a granulated 
marble, of a pure white. 


* Knox's Tour, p. 157. 


VERY 
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Altar Table. 
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Tomb of 
Abbot Mac- 
ſingone. 


RE MAINS OE THE COLLEGE. 


- Very near the place where this altar ſtood, on the north fide 
of the choir, is a tombſtone of black marble, quite entire, on 
which is a very fine recumbent figure of the Abbot Macrix- 
60NE, as large as life, in his ſacred robes, with» croſier in one 
hand, and the other lifted upp to his chin; elbowing two lions at 
one end, and ſpurning two at the other: this elegant tombſtone 
is ſupported by four pedeſtals, about a foot REY and round * 


n is * interiptiom: 


Of Abbot 
Kenneth. 


College. 


＋ HC JACET * JOHANNES MACFINGON 
ABBAS DE Ij + Qui Obüt Anno MD ONE. Animo 
propicietur * | 2 **¹ 1 


Jus r oppoſite this u on the other fide, is one of freeſtone, 
executed in the ſame manner; this is the tombſtone of Abbot 


NI but is much defaced. 


On the floor, is the figure of an armed knight, rudely 953 
tured, with an animal Nen at his feet. | 


On the right of the cathedral, but e to it, are the 
remains of the college; ſorm e of the cloiſters are ſtill viſible, and 
the common hall is nearly eue, ann ſtone ſeats in niches 
for the difputants. | 


Tux ſtyles of architecture in this cathedral are different; 
the arches of one part being circular ſegments, which is the 
8 Saxon 
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BLACRK STONES. 


Saxon or Roman, and the others pointed, or gothic: this how- 
ever is the caſe with many other abbeys and cathedrals. 


Ar a ſmall diſtance from the church, was pointed out to us 
a ſpot under which lay concealed the black ſtones, upon which 
the old highland chieftains, when they made contracts and. alli- 
ances uſed to take the oath, which was conſidered as more ſacred 
than any other obligation, and could not be violated without the 
blackeſt infamy. Macdonald, lord of the iſles, delivered the rights 
of their lands to his vaſſals in the iſles and on the main land, with 
uplifted hands and bended knees on the black ſtones ; and in 
this poſture, before many witneſles, ſolemnly ſwore that he would 
never recall the rights he then granted. So facred was an oath 
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Black Stones, 


ſworn upon theſe ſtones, that it became proverbial for a perſon 


who was certain of what he affirmed, to ſay that he could make 
oath of it upon the black ſtones. —Martin's Deſcription of the 
Weſtern Iſles, p. 260. 


THe revenues of this monaſtery and cathedral, were once 
very conſiderable. DoNALD MoNRo, dean of the ifles, who 
vifited many of them in the year 1549, ſays, that ſeveral iſlands 
belonged to it, as well as a conſiderable number of churches and 
chapels in Galway, with large eſtates annexed ; theſe, it ſeems, 
were taken from them, and granted to the canons of Holyrood 
houſe, about the 1180 *. All the females who died in this 


* Sir J. Dalrymple's Collection, and Pennant's Tour, 
Vor. I. KO PR iſland 


Revenues 


Biſhops of 
— 
Man; Ori 
of their 
Titles, 


THE B1SHOP'S HOUSE. 


iſland were buried in the nunnery, and all the males in or near 
the abbey ; and this cuſtom ſtill continues. 


A LITTLE to the north of the cathedral, are the remains of 
the biſhop's houſe, with his grounds and garden ftill incloſed; 
from which it would ſeem, that the biſhops whis reſided here 
were content with a moderate ſhare of the good things of this 
life, the houſe being very ſmall. Here refided the biſhops of 
the iſles, after the Iſle of Man was ſeparated from them, and 
erected into a ſeparate fee, This event happened in the reign of 
Edward I. previous to which their cathedral was in the Ille of 
Man, but afterwards the abbots of Icolmkill aHflowed them the 
uſe of their church. They formerly had the titte of biſhops of 
Sodor and Man, but on the erection of two ſeparate ſees, the 
biſhops of Man retained the old title, which they ſtill keep, and 
thoſe of the other ſee were called biſhops of the iſles. 


Tas title of theſe prelates, during the conjunction of Man 


Origin and Sodor, has, as Mr. Pennant juſtly obſerves, been univerſally 


miſtaken, till explained by Dr. Macpherfon. It was, before 
that time, always ſuppoſed to be derived from Sodor, an imagi- 
nary town, either in Man or Icolmkill. During the time that 
the Norwegians poſſeſſed the ifles, they divided them into two 


parts; the northern, which comprehended all that lay to the 


north of the point of Ardnamurchan, were called Nordereys, 
from Norder, north, and J or Ey, an iſland, And the Sudereys 
took 


took in thoſe that lay to the ſouth of that promontory *. But 
as the Sudereys was the moſt important diviſion, it had the 
honour of giving the name to the biſhoprick, and the Ille of 
Man retained both titles after the ſeparation, as the King of 
England retains that of King of France f. 


Ven near the cathedral is a cell, ſaid to be the burial place 
of St. Columba, and juſt within the great entry into the church, 
the baſon for holy water ſtill remains entire. 


A_LITTLE to the ſouth of the cathedral, is a ſmall chapel, 
pretty entire, called Oran's chapel, which is faid to. be the firſt 
building attempted on this iſland by. Columba, but that, by the 
machinations of ſome evil ſpirit, the walls tumbled down as faſt 
as they were built up. Columba, on this, betook himſelf to 
prayer, in a retired part of the iſland, and was told by an angel, 
that the building would never be completed, till a human victim 
Was buried alive. His friend and companion, Oran, generoully 
offered himſelf as the victim, and was interred accordingly. 
After three days, Columba wiſhed to take a farewel look at his 
old friend, and ordered the carth and ſtones to be removed from 


the. tomb; when, to the aſtoniſhment of all preſent, Oran 


ſtarted up, and began to reveal © the ſecrets of his priſon houſe,” 
telling many ſtrange things, and in particular, that hell was only 
a creature of the prieſts, and that no ſuch place exiſted. The 


* Torfocus Hiſt, Orcad. 1 Pennant's Tour, 
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Tomb of 
Lauchlan 
Maci ngon, 


Tomb of An- 

gus Macdo. 

nald of Can- 
tyre, 


TOM ps IN 


politic Columba immediately ordered the earth to be flung in 
again; poor Oran was overwhelmed, and an end effectually put 


to his prating. 


In Oran's chapel are ſeveral tombſtones, and among them one 
with much carved work, but without any inſcription, which was 
pointed out to us as the burial place of Oran. 


In a ſmall inclofure, near the ſouth-end of the chapel, lie 
the remains of Lauchlan Macfingon, father of John the Abbot ; 
over his grave is placed a plain black ſtone, with the following 
inſcription in the old Britiſh character: 

He eſt crux Lauchlani Macfingon, et ejus filij Johannis, 
Abbatis de Ij facta, Anno Dom. Me CCCCLXXXIX. 

| 1 

Warst from this, at a ſmall diſtance, lies a ſtone much im- 
paired by timey with an inſcription in the ſame character, but 
rude, and ſeemingly more ancient, without any date. This is 
the burial place of Angus Macdonald of Cantyre and Iſla, of 
whom mention has been before made in ſpeaking of the feuds 
of the clans. © The inſcription is as follows: | 

Hic jacet Anguſius filius Anguſii Maic Domlinaab Domiun 
d Ila. 


On the ſouth- ſide of the chapel is the graveſtone of Ailean 


Nan Sop, a Ceatharnarch, chief of a family of the clan of Mac- 


lean, from whom is deſcended the preſent worthy laird of Tor- 
loiſk. 


* 


ST. ORAN S CHAPEL. 


loiſk, On this ſtone is the figure of a ſhip under fail, a ſtandard, 
four lions, and a tree. In this chapel is likewiſe the tomb of a 
Maclean of Lochbuie, graſping a piſtol in his right hand, and 
in his left a ſword. A Maclean of Col likewiſe lies buried 
here; the effigy is in armour, with a ſword in his left hand. 
Very near the tomb of Angus Macdonald; lies his enemy and Tomb of 
perſecutor, the ambitious Maclean of Duart ; the effigy likewiſe of Dann. 
in armour, bearing a ſhield, and a two-handed ſword. 

Here friends and foes 


lie cloſe, unmindful of their former feuds *. 


SouTH of the chapel is an inclofure, containing a great num- 2 of tits 
ber of tombs, but ſo overgrown with weeds, that few of the 
inſcriptions are legible. In this inclofure lie the remains of forty- 
eight Scottiſh kings, four kings of Ireland, eight Norwegian mo- 
narchs, and one king of France, who were ambitious of re- 
poſing in this holy ground, where they would hot mix with 
vulgar duſt. There was likewiſe another, and probably a greater 
inducement to prefer this place as the receptacle of their re- 


mains; viz, a belief in the following ancient prophecy : 


Seachd bliadna roimh'n brhaà 
Thig muir thar Eirin re aon tra 
Sthar Jie ghu irm ghlais 

Ach Snamhaidh I Colum clairich. 


Blair. 
, IMITATION, 


Tombs ofthe Bxs1Des theſe tombs, where the i of monarchs have pro- 
Lords of the 


Iles, 


TOMBS OP 


IMITATION. 
SEVEN years before that awful day, 
When time ſhall be no more, 
A watery deluge will o'er ſweep. 
Hibernia's moſſy ſhore: 
The green clad: Iſla too ſhall ſink, 
While with the great and good, 
Columba's happy iſle will rear 
Her towers above the flood. 


/ 


bably long ſince mouldered away; in the ſame ſanctuary, but at 
a reſpectful diſtance, lie moſt of the lords of the iſles. 'The tomb- 
ſtones are very numerous, but ſcarcely any of them have any 
legible characters. Many of them moſt probably cover the re- 
mains of men, who, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, did not expect to 
be ſo ſoon forgotten v. 


THE 


Donald Monra, Dean of the Ifles, gives the following account of theſe burial 
places, as they appeared when bg viſited them in the year 1.549. © Within this iſle 
of Colmkill, there is ane ſanctuary, alſo, or kirkzaird, callit in Eriſche, Relig- 
Oran, quhilk is a very fair kirkzaird, and weill biggit about with ſtaine and lyme: 
into this ſanctuary ther is three tombes of ſtaine formit like little chapels, with ane 
braid gray marble or quhin ſtaine in the gavil of ilk ane of the tombes. In the ſtaine 
of the ane tombe there is wretten in Latin letters, Tumulus Regum Scotiæ, that is, 
the tombe ore grave of the Scotts kinges. Within this, tembe, according to our 
Scotts and Eriſche cronickels, ther _ forty-eight crouned Scotts kinges, through 
the quhilk this iſle has beine richlie dotat be the Scotts kinges, as we have ſaid. The 
tombe on the ſouth ſyde forſaid hes this inſcription: Tumulus Regum Hyberniæ, that 
is, the tombe of the Irland kinges : fx, we have in our auld Eriſche cronickels, that 
aber wes foure 1 Irland Kinges eirdit ia the ſaid tombe, Upon the north ſyde of our 


3 Scotts 


THE KINGS. 


Tux memory of a celebrated phyfician to the family of Mac- 
lean, Has, however, met with a better fite. The following 


inſcription on his tomb is ſtill legible, though in a few years 


the flo but fore hand of time will have faced it: 


Hie jacet Johannes Betonius, Maclenarum Familiz Medicus, 
qui obiit 19 Novembris 1657, Et. 63. 
Donaldus Betonus fecit 1674. 
Ecce cadit Jaculo victrici mortis inique 
Qui toties alios ſolverat ipſe malis *, 
Soli Dzo gloria. 


Maxx of the Beatons who reſided at Pennicroſs, in Mull, 
were phyſicians. The family is now extinct, but they are ſtill 
ſpoken of in the country with admiration for their {kill in their 


Scotts tombe, the inſcriptione bears Tumulus Regum Norwegie, that is, che tombe 
of the kinges of Norroway; in the quhilk tombe, as we find in our ancient Eriſche 
cronickels, ther layes eight kinges of Norroway: and als we find in our Eriſche cro- 
nickels, that Coelus, king of Norroway, commandit his nobils to take his bodey, 
and burey it in Colm-Kkill, if it chancit him to die in the iſles, bot he was fo diſcom- 
fitit, that ther remained not ſo maney of his armey as wald burey him ther, therfor 
he was eirded in Kyle, after he ſtroke ane field againſt the Scotts, and was vanquiſhe 
be them. Within this ſanctuary alſo, lyes the mailt part of the lords of the iſles, 
with their lynage, M*Kynnon and M*Guare with their lynages, with ſundrie uthers 
inhabitants of the hail iles, becauſe this ſanctuarey wes wont to be the ſepulture of the 
beſt men of all the iſles, and als of our kinges as we have ſaid: becaus it was the maiſt 
honorable and ancient place that was in Scotland in thair dayes, as we reid,” De- 
ſcription of the Weſtern Iles by Donald Monro, High Dean of the les. 


* Proud ZEſculapius' fon ! 
Where are thy boaſted implements of Art, | 
And all thy well- cramm'd magazines of Health? Bram. 


profeſſion. 
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profeſſion, It is ſaid, that one of them was ſent for to attend 
one of the kings of Scotland; and that the people of the country 
' flocked to him for advice reſpecting their health during his ab- 
ſence, when he gave them this ſhort rule: Bhi gu ſugah, geammni, 
mockrach, which ſignifies, be cheerful, temperate, and early 
riſers. It muſt be owned, that the whole college of phyſicians 
could not have deviſed a better rule. This family had a large 
folio manuſcript in Gaelic, on medical ſubjects, which was left 
with a woman, the heireſs of the Beatons, and has been ſeen by 
ſome who are now living, but it cannot at preſent be heard of, 


and is probably loſt, -as the heirs of this woman are quite illite- 
rate *. | 


Tax churches in this iſland have been built chiefly of grit, 
and a ſpecies of red granite of the Egyptian kind, with very 
large grains, which has been brought from the iſle of Nuns, 


Wr had now examined the principal ruins of this iſland, and 
though they may be inferior in magnitude and grandeur to 
many that are to be met with, yet, when we conſider the fitua- 
tion of the iſland, the time when the buildings were erected, as 
well as the diſadvantages under which they have been under- 
taken, they may be looked upon as the greateſt curioſities of the 
kind in the Britiſh empire, eſpecially when we connect with 
them the circumſtances which have been already mentioned, 


* Statiſtical Account of Kilfinichen and Kilviceuen. 
VIZ. 


"VIEW FROM 'DUN-Y: @ 


viz. the flouriſhing ſtate of learning, at the time when the reſt 
of Europe and of the world was wrapt in the dark cloud of ig- 
norance and barbariſm. | 


A LrttLE above the #athedral was a pond, which is now 
nearly filled up with vegetable matter; through the middle of 

it is a cauſeway. This pond was once within the abbey garden. 

We croſſed this cauſeway, and aſcended an eminence called 
Dun-y, the higheſt hill in the iſland, from which, in a clear Dun-y. 
day, is a fine view of the neighbouring iſlands; viz. Oranſay, 
Tiree, Col, Staffa, Dutchman's Cap, &c. 


Havins gratified our eyes with this ſight, we returned to 
breakfaſt. As we had been promiſed tea and eggs, we invited 
our virtuoſo to ſhare our repaſt, but to our mortification found 
that they had only two tea-cups and one tea-ſpoon, which was 
a wooden one, but being armed with good appetites, we manag- 
ed, notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, to make a tolerable meal. 


AFTER breakfaſt, Mr. Watts returned to take ſketches of the 
ruins, whilſt I accompanied our guide over thoſe parts of the 
Mand which we had not yet ſeen. We paſſed a quarry of fine Mable 
white marble, which was diſcovered by Mr. Raſpe, and wrought "ow 


for ſome time, but it was almoſt impoſſible to procure large 
blocks of it, and when they were procured, it was very difficult 
to convey them from the ſpot to a boat; on theſe accounts the 
work has been given up, though if it was properly encouraged 
Vo. I, M m EE. 
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by the noble proprietor, I think it might be ariel on ed 
advantage. 


From this quarry we proceeded to the moft weſterly part of 
the iſland, where is a {mall bay, called Porta-chunich, or Porta- 
eurtach: it was here that Columba firſt landed in a currach, or 
wicker boat covered with bides, ſuch as were in uſe at that time, 
accompanied by twelve of his friends and followers. Here is 
an artificial mound in the form of a boat, with the keel up, 


which is ſaid to repreſent the fize and ſhape of Columba's cur- 


rach; this mound is near fifty feet in length. 


In this bay are immenſe numbers of beautiful pebbles, chiefly 
ſerpentine- ſtone, jaſper, granite, marble, lapis nephriticus, ne- 
phritic aſbeſtos, violet coloured quartz, and porphyry. Theſe 
pebbles are rounded, and finely poliſhed by the tide, which rolls 
immenſe quantities of them backwards and forwards, with a 
noiſe like thunder. 


Tus flat ground near this place, which has been evidently left 
by the ſea embanking itſelf, is almoſt covered with conical heaps 
of theſe pebbles of conſiderable magnitude; theſe it is ſaid were 
the penances of the monks, who were to raiſe heaps of a mag- 
nitude proportioned to their crimes. If we may judge by the 
ſize of ſome of them, it is no breach of charity, as Mr. Pen- 
nant obſerves, to think that there were among theſe holy men 
enormous ſinners. 


9 WE 
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Wr returned along the north fide of the iſland; with a view Hill of 
of collecting ſome plants that grow near the ſhore; on 6ur right "TOY 
we aſcended a ſmall hill, called Croc nar-aimgeal, or the hill of 
angels, from a tradition that Columba had a conference with 
theſe celeſtial heings on this hill ſoon after his arrival. On the 
top of the hill is a ſmall circle of ſtones, evidently druidical. 
Biſhop Pococke informed Mr. Pennant, that the natives were 
accuſtomed to bring their horſes to this circle at the feaſt of St. 
Michael, and to courſe round it; this uſage he thinks originated 
from the cuſtom of bleſſing the horſes, in the days of ſuperſti- 
tion, but in the latter times the horſes were ſtill aſſembled, 
though the reaſon is forgotten “. 


To the naturaliſt, this ifland is almoſt as intereſting as to the Mineralogy. 
antiquarian. The greateſt part of the iſland conſiſts of lime- 
ſtone; in ſome places it appears in the form of a very fine white 
marble, in others dove coloured: beſides the different pebbles 
mentioned in Porta-currach, ſome large blocks of jaſper are. 
found. Though Icolmkill is a ſecondary iſland, none of the 
primitive rocks being found in it, except in looſe maſſes, yet the 
neighbouring ſmall iſland, ſeparated from Icolmkill by a very 
narrow ſound, conſiſts almoſt entirely of a coarſe grained red 
granite, reſembling the Egyptian; with this granite, as has 
been obſerved, part of the ſacred ediſices have been conſtructed, 
as well as the huts of the preſent inhabitants. This ifland is 


#* Pennant's Tour. 
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called the Ile of Nuns, becauſe the nuns reſided here before 


Columba allowed them to ſettle in I. 


In the Bay of Martyrs is found hornblende, and in different 


parts of the ifland green and red jaſper, with ſome ſpecimens of 


zeolite, We have a curious ſpecimen of zeolite inveſting lime- 
ſtone, in the muſeum of Anderſon's Inſtitution, which came 
from this iſland. The zeolite is in the form of the wax of a 
honeycomb, having the cells filled with limeſtone, 


In the botanical kingdom is found the Pulmonaria maritima, 
or ſea bugloſs, a beautiful plant, the bloſſoms of which are pink 
before they expand, but immediately change to a fine blue. The 
Eryngium maritimum, or fea holly ; theſe two plants grow plenti- 
fully on the north ſhore of the ifland, between Porta-currach and 
the hill of angels. The Cotyledon umbilicus, or navel-wort, 
grows on almoſt every part of the ruins, both of the nunnery 
and cathedral. The Menyanthes trifoliatum, or marſh trefoil, 
one of the moſt beautiful of our native flowers, and diſtinguiſhed 
by its woolly petals, grows in great plenty in the pond above the. 
cathedral. A conſiderable part of the ſkirts of Dun-y is covered 
with the Anagallis tenella, or purple-flowered money-wort. The 
Juniperus communis, or juniper tree, is common on moſt of the 
hills, though of a very dwarfiſh ſize. The Salix Lapponum, or 
Lapland willow, a very ſcarce ſhrub, grows not far from the 


marble quarry. 


TRE 


POPULATION. 


Tux number of inhabitants in the iſland at this time was 
336, ſo that they muſt have increaſed greatly ſince the time 
when Mr. Pennant viſited it, who ſtates them at 1 50, though 
more perſons have left the iſland than have come to reſide in it 
from other parts: but it ſeems a very healthy place, notwith- 


ſtanding the poverty of the inhabitants. The women are very 


prolific. 


Trax male inhabitants are all fiſhermen, and moſt of them 
kelp-makers. They {till retain ſome opinions handed down by 
their anceſtors, perhaps from the times of the Druids. In par- 


ticular, they believe that the ſpirit of the laſt perſon that was 


buried, watches round the church-yard till another is interred, to 
whom he delivers his charge. 


Tuxxx is a perſon in the iſland of the name of Innis, who 
pretends to cure ſcrofula by touching. He is a ſeventh ſon, and 
touches or rubs the ſore with his hand two ſucceſſive Sundays 
and Thurſdays. He aſks no fee, and it is believed that if he 
did there would be no cure. He is often ſent for out of the 
iſland, and though he demands nothing, the patients or their 
friends generally make him preſents. He is perfectly illiterate, 
and ſays he does not know how the cure is effected, but that 
God is pleaſed to work it in conſequence of his touch, 


Here are.ſome perſons who can repeat ſeveral of the Celtic 
poems of Offian, and other bards. The ſchoolmaſter told me, 
| be 
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he could repeat a very long one on the death * which 
was taught him by his grandfather. 


Tux college, or monaſtery, was formerly poſſeſſed of a valu- 
able library, which has been deſtroyed or loſt. Boethius aſſerts, 
that Fergus II. who aſſiſted Alaric the Goth, in the facking of 
Rome, brought away, as part of the plunder, a cheſt of manu- 
ſcripts, which he preſented to the monaſtery of Icolmkill . A 
ſmall parcel of theſe books were, in the year 1525, brought to 
Aberdeen, and great pains were taken to unfold them, but. 
through age, and the tenderneſs of the parchment, little could 
be read; from what the learned were able to make out, the 
work appeared by the ſtyle to be an uupubliſhed book of Sal- 
luſt+. 


Mu. Pennant obſerves, that the regifter and records of the 
iſland, all written on parchment, and probably other more an- 
tique and valuable remains, were deſtroyed by that worſe than 
Gothic ſynod, which, at the reformation, declared war againſt 
all ſcience. At the reformation, the M. MS. of I, which were 
ſaved, were in part carried to the Scotch colleges of Douay and 


Rome, at leaſt the Chartularies, and ſuch as were eſteemed moſt. 


valuable by the monks. It is faid, that ſome of the manuſcripts 
were carried to Inverary, and that one of the dukes of Mon- 
tague found ſome of them in the ſhops of that town uſed as 


ſnuff· paper 4. 


* Boethius, Lib. vii. + Pennant's Tour. 
1 Stat. Account of Kilfigichen and Kilviceuen. T 
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| Tm1s iſland is the property of the duke of Argyle, and forms 
part of the pariſh of Roſs, or Kilviceuen : the miniſter of the 
pariſh, who reſides at Roſs in Mull, performs divine ſervice once 
2 quarter in this iſland ; and this is, 1 believe, all the religious 
inſtruction the inhabitants receive. Strange reverſe, that divine 


ſervice ſhould only be performed four times a year in a place 


where it was formerly performed as many times a day. 


Tags is a ſchool eſtabliſhed by the ſociety for propagating 
Chriſtian knowledge, and the falary, perquiſites, &c. of the 
ſchoolmaſter amount to about twenty pounds per annum. 


Tx iſland is divided into two diſtricts, and the cattle in each 
diſtri are herded by a common herd, which would ſeem a con- 
fiderable advantage, as fewer perſons are taken from the in- 
duſtrious to this lazy occupation. The inhabitants of this iſland 
cannot, however, be praiſed for their induſtry, being by no means 
fond of agriculture, which is owing to their being tenants at 
will, or having no leaſes of their farms. Where there is any 
arable ground, the farmers run- rig, as it is called; that is, one 
perſon ploughs one ridge, another a ſecond, another a third, and 
each ſows his proportion when he thinks proper; a method 
which is extremely unfavourable to agriculture. This mode of 
letting arable ground to ſeveral tenants, throws a great damp upon 
the efforts of induſtry, and prevents thoſe improvements which 
would otherwiſe be introduced. When every one poſſeſſes his 


| arable ground contiguous to the other parts of his farm, it is 
made 
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made to produce more than double * it did under the 
run- rig ſyſten. 


. 


Tnr1s ak Hows the nature of its ſoil, ſeems much more 


capable of improvement by cultivation, than any part of Mull ; 


but this can never take place to any confiderable extent, till the 
tenants have leaſes, and comfortable cottages, inſtead of the 
wretched hovels which they inhabit. All the huts in the iſland 


are grouped together in the form of an irregular village. 


Trzrx is plenty of fine ſhell ſand, mixed with 'a kind of 
blackiſh loam, on the ſhore, which would afford an excellent top 
dreſſing if the natives would uſe it; and were they encouraged 
by leaſes, they would undoubtedly convert the limeſtone of the 
iſland into lime. Oats, barley, and ſome flax are cultivated 
here, and potatoes grow remarkably well. Their method of 
ſowing barley is ſingular : the ſeed is ſown before the ground 
is ploughed, and they then plough the ground over it. This 
prevents the grain from being bared by high winds, which are 
often known to drift the ſandy ſoil off it. This mode, which 
was undoubtedly introduced by neceſſity, anſwers very well. 


The potatoes are manured with ſea ware, collected during the 
winter. 


AFTER having examined whatever was worthy of attention 
in this iſland, and made conſiderable additions to my mineralo- 


'* Smith's Agricultural Survey, p. 73. 
gical 
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gieal and botanical collection, we left the place about noon, with 


a fair wind but a very rough ſea; and ſailing between the iſlands 


of Ulva and Mull, we arrived at Torloiſk in about four hours. 
We paſſed a little flat and verdant iſle on the left, called Inch- 
Kenneth, where Dr. Johnſon was hoſpitably entertained by Sir 
ALLAN MACLEAN and his daughters, who had then a houſe 
there, and enjoyed all the pleaſures of elegant ſociety in this ſe- 


queſtered ſpot. This animated and nervous writer obſerves, that 


romance does not often exhibit a ſcene which ſtrikes the imagi- 
nation more than this little ifle in the depths of weſtern obſcu- 
rity, occupied not by a groſs herdſman or amphibious fiſherman, 
but by a gentleman and two ladies, of high birth, poliſhed man- 
ners, and elegant converſation, who practiſed all the kindneſs 
of hoſpitality and refinement of courteſy. How forcibly we felt 
the juſtice of theſe obſervations, when we applied them to the 
worthy family of Torloiſk ! 


Incu-KENNETH was once a ſeminary of monks, probably 
ſubordinate to Icolmkill : the ruins of a chapel ſtill remain. In 
paſſing the ſound of Mull, we ſaw on the ſteep banks of the ifland 
of Ulva ſeveral ranges of baſaltic columns, reſembling thoſe of 
Staffa in colour, but inferior in ſize and regularity, - 


JuLy 22d, being Sunday, we accompanied our worthy hoſt to 
church, which was about a mile diſtant: the miniſter preached 


in Gaelic, but had afterwards the politeneſs to give us a diſcourſe. 


Vor. I. Nn in 
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in Engliſh. After the fervice we were highly gratified with 
the reſpect paid to our hoſpitable friend by his tenants and the 
neighbouring peaſantry; they waited till he came out, when he 


took each by the hand, and enquired Ry after their families. 
and affairs. | 


19 bat of 
Jul 23d. The time was now come when we muſt leave 
this / hoſpitable manſion; we had been here ſeveral days, and 
could have lingered as many more, but our time was limited, 
and there was no kind ſtorm to prolong our ſtay : early in the 
morning we took leave of our friends, who would not ſuffer us 
to depart without [breakfaſt *. Mr. Maclean ſent. his ſervant 
with us to Aros as a guide. 


Wa called on Mr. STEWART at Achadaſhenaig, near: Aros, 
who politely preſſed us to ſpend the day with him ; but it 
was our wiſh to dine at Achnacraig, and reach Oban that even- 
ing, as the day was remarkably fine. After reſting our horſes 
we therefore proceeded; but when we arrived at Achnacraig, 
the ferry-boat was engaged to take a party to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance; we were therefore under the neceſſity of ſtopping till the. 
next morning, nor did we reach Oban till one o'clock on the 
24th. As we found ourſelves a little out of ſorts, we determined 
to ſpend the day in this port to refit, which gave me an oppor- 


* Since this was written, I have learned that our worthy friend, who was then in 
a bad ſtate of health, is dead. | 
tunity 


PU DDING.- STONE ROCKS. 


tunity of packing up my minerals, and diſpatching them to 
Glaſgow. I likewiſe extended my notes, and Mr, Watts em- 
ployed himſelf in retouching his ſketches. wb 
IN the evening we walked out to take a more accurate view 
of Oban and the neighbourhood, than we had time to do before. 
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In the immediate vicinity of this village, are immenſe rocks of Pudding- 


pudding-ſtone. There is a large maſs of it near the inn, and it 
may be traced along the coaſt towards Dunſtaffnage for ſome 
miles. Theſe rocks, which are extremely curious, are com- 
poſed of different kinds of rounded pebbles, ſimilar to thoſe that 
generally form the beds of rivers, from the ſize of a hen's egg 
to that of a man's head. Some of theſe pebbles are quartoſe, 
others porphyric, granitic, ſhiſtous, and calcareous, and are 
cemented together very firmly by a black lava. This is cer- 
tainly a curious circumſtance, and can only, I think, be ex- 
plained on the ſuppoſition of a ſubmarine volcano. A quantity 
of lava has probably been thrown up under the bed of a river 
or the ſea, which flowing among the pebbles, aud becoming 
ſpeedily cooled by the ſuperincumbent water, has connected 
them firmly together. Some of theſe rocks aſſume very gro- 
teſque forms, and we may either ſuppoſe that they have been 
thrown up by lava, which has inſtantly condenſed, and preſerved 
the forms, or that the fea has left that part which it formerly 
covered, and thus expoſed to view the convulſions which have 
torn and agitated its bed, Though there are - ſeveral ſpecimens 
of lava and baſaltes, as well as other volcanic minerals, in the 


Nn 2 neighbour- 


Stone Rocks. 


— 
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Oban Bay. 


Curious 
Cave, 


'A REMARKABLE CAVE. 


neighbourhrood of Oban, highly deſerving the attention of the 
mineralogiſt, theſe pudding-ſtone rocks are undoubtedly the 
moſt curious. 


Tux bay of Oban is of a ſemicircular form, and from twelve 
to twenty-four fathoms deep; it is large enough to contain five 
hundred fail of merchantmen, and the anchorage is every where 
very good ; but the traders, and inhabitants in general, labour 
under great inconvenience for want of a proper quay to OO 


their goods. 


There is # very good fchool-houſe, which was built by the 
duke of Argyle and the inhabitants, who conjointly make up. 
a falary of twenty pounds a year; the maſter alſo derives con- 
fiderable emoluments from his ſcholars, of whom he has gene- 
rally from forty to fifty ; he likewiſe officiates as miniſter, the 
pariſh church being both too diſtant and too ſmall. We met 


with this gentleman in our walk, and he very politely pointed 


out to us any thing worth notice. 


In the neighbourhood of Oban is a very remarkable cave in 
the face of a rock, narrow at the mouth, but enlarging after- 
wards, and extending to an unknown diſtance, A collection of 
human bones ſtill remain in it. The account given of this 
collection to the miniſter of the pariſh, by an old perſon living 
in the neighbourhood, is the following : 
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poor CASTLE. 
ABOUT, 100 years ago. 5 relation of this perſon having taken 
ſome umbrage at, his grandfather; left his houſe for the purpoſe 


of revenge. He went to Ireland, and ſome. years afterwards 


returned with'a banditti of miſcreants, with y ham be had con- 
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ſpired to ö fire to · the village near Oban, in which his grand- 


father dwelt. On the appearance of the veſſel; which brought 
them before. Oban, che inhabitants received intelligence of their 
intevfibniny i nien of dhe drow being infected with the 
plague ; on which-they collected a ſuperior force, watched their 
landing, took them: priſoners, and ſhut them up in the cave, 
where, by the humanity of the young man's grandfather, they 
were: (though, cloſely guarded). fed for fore time, till they all 
died of the diſeaſe which they brought with them. A man, who 
died lately, once viſited this cave in his younger years, in hopes 


of finding a treaſure in it; but found only a gold-headed cane, 


and a large filver broach. Theſe, however, he afterwards re- 
turned, being * as he * by ſpectres till he had 
om WR; 75. >. | 


Fe the 5s of Oban is a very pleaſant walk, which lends 
to Dunolly Caſtle, about a mile diſtant. The firſt view of this 
ancient fortreſs is very ſtriking, it ſtands on the top of a bold 
baſaltic rock: the fore-ground of the 3 coniſiſts of ſome ſin · 
gularly "OO rocks of 7 — | 


* 


| —— — ds 


Tuts 


Dunolly 
Cn. 
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Connel 
Ferry. 


Ardmuck- 
nage. 


VIEW FROM DUNOLLY/ CASTLE. 


Tuts caſtle is the property of Mr: Macyovcar, who is alſo 
proprietor of the iſland of Kerrera, and a deſcendant of the 


ancient chieftains of Lorn. From Dunolly Caſtle is a very fine 
view of Mull, Kerrera, Liſmore, and ſeveral other iſlands on the 


coaſt of N 


N 25th. We left Oban early in the morning, and on the 
road between this place and Connel, obſerved ſeveral of the ſame 
kind of pudding-ſtone rocks 'that we ſaw near Oban, which 


ſeem to have been formed by a current of lava flowing among a 


bed of pebbles : circumſtances will ſhortly be mentioned which 


ſhow, that this country has formerly been the ſeat of a vol- 
cano. 


Ar Connel, which is four miles diſtant from Oban, we 


croſſed Loch-Etive. At this place is the very rapid current 


formerly deſcribed : it was, even at the time we croſſed it, very 
rapid near the middle ; and the ferry-men, inſtead of attempting 
to row directly acroſs, which they could not have done, went a 
conſiderable way up the fide of the loch, and then aiming ſtraight 
over, we were brought by the compound motion of the oars and 
current, to the deſired landing- place. We proceeded along an 
arm of Loch-Creran, leaving Ardmucknage, the ſeat of Sir 
Duncan CAMPBELL of Loch-Nell, on our left, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the loch. Not far from the houſe, upon a ſteep eminence, 
is a gothic temple, viſible at a great diſtance, and which muſt 
command a fine proſpect. We continued our ride under ſome 


8 over- 
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over- hanging rocks of immenſe magnitude, ſimilar in their com- 
poſitions to the Oban pudding · ſtone; from theſe ſeveral huge 
maſſes had been detached, which lay on the other fide of 
the road. v4 "th | 


In this diſtrit ood the celebrated city of Beregonium ; the Beregoniom, 
foundation of 'this city, which was for ſeveral ages the capital of 

Scotland, is attributed to Fzx&vs II. It was the principal re- 

ſidence, and burial place of the kings, before the ſeat of govern- 

ment was removed to Dunſtaffnage. A cauſeway, paved with 

common ſtones, is ſtill called Straid-mharagaid, or the Market 

Street; and another, at a little diſtance, goes by the name of 
Straid-namim, or Meal Street. About a dozen years ago, a man ' 


cutting peats in a moſs between the two neighbouring hills, 
found one of the wooden pipes that conveyed water from the hill 
to the city, at the depth of five feet below the ſurface “. 


THERE is a tradition, that Beregonium was deſtroyed by fire 
from heaven. In confirmation of this tradition, or rather as a 
proof that the fire which deſtroyed it came from the earth, it 
may be mentioned, that a high rock near the ſummit of one of 
the hills, has evidently a volcanic appearance, In moſt parts . 
of the hill are likewiſe dug up great quantities of different ſorts 


of pumices, or ſcoriæ of different kinds, particularly the Pumex 
cinerarius, and the Pumex molaris of Linnæus, very ſimilar to the 
Iceland pumice-ſtone preſented to Mr. Pennant, by Sir Joſeph 


Stat. Account of Ardchattan and Muckairn. 


Banks. 
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CaſtleStalkir. 


RUINS or CASTLE STALKIR. 


Banks . Thefe circumſtances, 1 = tend ſtrongly to prove 
brains (3 
| ran MR 
Ar the diſtance of four miles from Connel, we craſled Loch- 
Creran, at Shean ferry, and ſoon entered the extenſive Planta- 
tions of Airds. The grounds, which are naturally romantic, have 
been ornamented with taſte, and the roads are ettibowered; with 
ſhade. We had a good view of the houſe, which'is the property 
of Mr. Campbell of Airds, and is very pleaſantly ſituated. (> 
„ eee a ay 
Wr were now travelling on the banks of that great arm "of 
the ſea, called Loch-Linnhe; on a ſmall iſland in one of the 
branches of this loch, ſtand the ruins of Caſtle Stalkir, which 
appears to have been formerly a place of conſiderable ſtrength: 
the moſt remarkable circumſtance that attracted our notice was, 
its being nearly as large as the ifland on which it ſtands. [The 
view from this part of the road, which is very fine, comprehends 
the caſtle and ſome iſlands, a part of Loch-Linnhe, with fome 


pictureſque mountains in the back ground. This caftle i is the 
property of Mr. Campbell r ä . 


* Pennant's Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 413. "FOE 5 


+ Though baſaltes and lava, as well as zeolite, which „ GE aeris 22 
a volcanic mineral, are very common in North Britain, I believe that pumice-ftone 
bas ſeldom been found: but on a hill in this diſtrict, conſiderable quantities of it 
may be broken from the rocks of lava. „ I Pcs as fine 
2s any I have ſeen from Veſuvius, 3-4 F 
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| R1vixG round the head of this arm'of the Loch, we came to Porwacraifh 
the inn of Portnacraiſh, about ſive miles diſtant from Shean 
ferry; here we breakfaſted, and Mr. Watts afterwards took a 
ſketch of the caſtle and ſurtounding ſcenery. - Between the 


houſe of Airds and Nn is a rock of owe marble almoſt 
cloſe to the road. 


CoNTINUING our road on the banks of Loch-Linnhe, which 
are very romantic, the oppofite ſide being bounded by the rugged 
hills of Morven, we paſſed Appin Houſe, the property of the Appia Houſe, 
marquis of Tweedale, but inhabited at preſent by a Mr. Steven- 
ſon, 'The ſituation is charming, commanding a fine view of the 
Loch, the iſland of Liſmore, and the country of Fingal. The 
plantations are very extenſive, and add much to the beauty of the 
country. 11711 | 


Soon after we paſſed Appin Houſe, we faw ſeveral enormous Loch Leven. 
blocks of quartz lying cloſe to the ſhore; a few miles farther, 
Loch-Levea opens to our view, with a great deal of grandeur and 
ſublimity; it is a branch of Loch-Linnhe, and is nearly ſurround- 

cd by loſty mountains. After riding for ſome miles along the 
banks of this Loch, we reached Ballichelliſh, where is a ferry to- Ballichellim. 
wards Fort William, which place we could eaſily have reached this 
evening, had we not wiſhed to ſee the celebrated Glen- coe. / 
We therefore determined to take our reſidence here for the 
night, and after dinner walked along the banks of the Loch. 


VoI. I. Oo THE 


282 ST MUNGO'S is Lx. 


Tux ſituation of this lake is extremely beautiful, ſurrounded 
by lofty mountains on every fide, rearing their rugged weather - 
beaten heads to the clouds: indeed thoſe who admire rude 
mountain ſcenery, will meet with it here in perfection. The 
roads from Oban to this place are remarkably good: the pebbles 

on the ſides of the lochs we paſſed are chiefly granite, which 
conſtitutes the bulk of the neighbouring mountains. 


Nx Ax the head of Loch-Leven are ſome iſlands, by no means 
4 deſtitute of beauty. On one of theſe are the ruins of a church, 
which was dedicated to St. Mungo: the iſland is ſtill called St. 
Mungo's Iſle, and continues to be the burial place of the inhabi- 
tants on both ſides of the Loch. I have ſeveral times had occa- 
fion to obſerve the ſituation of burial grounds on iflands; indeed 
this cuſtom generally prevailed when ſuch iſlands were within a 


convenient diſtance, and probably originated at a time when 
wolves were common in Britain. Theſe ravenous animals have 
been frequently known. to dig up the graves, in order to get at the 
dead bodies. In places where there was not this inſular ſecurity 
to protect the remains of the dead, large heaps of ſtones were 
piled over the graves of perſons of any conſequence, which heaps 
have been called cairns. 


Blate Quarry, ON the ſide of the road, near the head of the Loch, is a very 
fine quarry of blue ſlate. A conſiderable number of workmen 


are employed here, and-great quantities of ſlates ſent annually to 


re ee 


Leith, the Clyde, England, Ireland, and even to America. Veſ- 
ſels of any burden can load moſt commodiouſly in fine ſmooth 
ſand, and ſo near the ſhore, that nothing more is neceſſary than 
to throw a few planks between the veſſels and the e and 
carry the ſlates on board in wheel-barrows. 


Wi found the : e both 8 — ourſelves and our 

horſes at the ferry-houſe of Ballichelliſh very uncomfortable, 

but being fatigued by the labour and heat of the preceding day, 

we ſlept tolerably, and early the next morning (July 26) ſet off 
for Glencoe. Our road was along the banks of Loch-Leven, by 
the ſlate quarry above deſcribed : ſoon after we paſſed this quatry, 

we croſſed the Coe *, a very rapid river, and entered the cele- 

brated glen. 7 


Non were our expectations, though highly raiſed by the re - Glencoe, 
ports we had heard, in any degree diſappointed. The ſteep and 
rugged mountains, on whoſe ſides the blue miſts hung, and 
which were worn into deep furrows by the rapid currents that 
tumble down them, together with the fertile valley, and the river 


| © This fiream is the Cona of Oflian. 
Their ſound was like a thouſand ſtreams that meet in Cona's vale, whe after 
ſtormy night they turn their dark eddies between the pale light of the morning, 


| | FINGAL. 
The gloomy ranks of Lochlin fell like the banks of the roaring Cona. Is. 


If he overcomes, [ ruſh in my frength like the roaring ftream of Cona. | 
: CARTHON, | 


O0 2 winding 
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ume for ſorrow, father of low laid Oſcar 2? —Temora, 


T2 
BIRTH PUACE OF OSSIAN. 


winding through it, render this glen. awfully grand and pictu- 
reſque in an uncommon-degres-/The accompanying print will 
give a tolerable idea of "this Rupeiidous Nene, though it is next 
to impoſſible to-convey on #' fall ſerap of paper, any adequate 
notion of its grandeur. - On the: right is Mabmor, a mountain. 


| celebrated. by Offian ;. on the left,, Con Fion, or the hill of Fin- 
gal. The valley is cloſed by ſome other groteſque Mountains,. 


which were almoſt covered with miſt, and which ſeem to ſhut 
the inhabitants of this romantie glen: hoc hd om the 
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E | 1 nos are bit wit 2 
e . was 45 birthplace of Oſſian, as would 


appear from ſeveral paſſages in the poems of that bard®.” Any 


poetical genius who had ſpent the early days of his life in chis 
glen, muſt have had the ſame or ſimilar ideas, and would have 
painted them in the ſame manner that-Offian has done; for he 


would here ſee e en and e e 


| T. ß I... 
in his hall, and his friends without their fame : Conlath and Cuthõna. 
The chiefs gathered from all their hills, and heard the lovely ſound, They praiſed. 
the voice of Cora, the firſt among a thouſand bards. But age is nom on my tongue, 
rr 7 4 

So ſhall they ſearch in vain for the voice of Cona, aſter it has failed in the field. 
The kunterrthall cons: forth.in the mentatioivolos of wy. thi! not be 
heard. 4 Where is the ſon of car-borne Fingal ?”? The tear will be on his cheek. 
Then come thou, O Malvina, with all thy muſic, „ the plain of 
Lutha; let his tomb riſe in the lovely field. Berrathon. 

Why bends the bard of Cona,” faid Fingal, “ over his ſecret ſtream ? Is this a 


miſts 


08STIAN'S' POEMS. 


miſts hanging on the hills—the fun peeping through a cloud— 
the raging of nn n 524 


Authenticity 
of his Poems. 


Tuts glen was A the reſort of Fingal and his party. 

It ſeems to me wonderful, that any perſon” who has travelled in 
the highlands, ſhould doubt the authenticity of the Coltic poetry, 
which has been given to the Engliſh reader by Maepherſon: ſince 
in almoſt every glen are to be found perſons who can repeat 
from tradition ſeveral of theſe, and other Celtic tales of the lame 
date. 1 cannot. pretend to offer any evidence ſtronger than what 
has been brought forward. I truſt,, however, that the following 
extract from a letter which I received from Dr. Mac Intire of 
Glenorchay, on this ſubject, will not be nn. to the 


reader: 


To the maſs of evidence laid already before the public, by 
perſons of the firſt reſpectability in the nation, I know of little 
that can be added. Theſe tales we have been accuſtomed to» 
hear recited from our earlieſt years, and they have made an inde-- 
lible impreſſion on my memory. In the cloſe of the year 1783, 
and beginning of 1784, I was in London: for ſome time previous: 
to that period, I had a correſpondence with Mr. Macpherſon,, 
but not on ſubjects of Celtic literature. During two months. 
that I continued in London, I was frequently with him at his own- 


houſe, and elſewhere. We ſpoke occaſionally about the poems, 
and the attempt made by Dr. Johnſon to diſcredit them. I hinted, 


OSSIAN'S POEMS. 


that though my own belief of their authenticity was unalterably 
fixed, ſtill my opinion ever was, that he had never found the 
poem of Fingal, in the full and perfect form in which he had 
publiſhed it; but that having got the ſubſtance, or greateſt part 
of the intereſting tale, he had from his knowledge of Celtic ima- 
gery and alluſions, filled up the chaſms in the tranſlation. He 
replied, © You are much miſtaken in the matter—I had occafion 
to do leſs of that than you ſuppoſe—and at any time that you 
are at leiſure, and wiſh to ſee the originals, tell me, and we will 
concert a day for going to my houſe on Putney-heath, where 
theſe papers lie, and you will then be fatisfied.” This converſa- 
tion paſſed in preſence of Dr. Shaw, a Scots phyſician, to whom 
he introduced me, | 

«I FULLY intended to avail myſelf of this offer, but have to re- 
gret that, from various avocations, and leaving London ſooner 
han I thought I could, I was prevented from a fight and peruſal 
of the-original of theſe poems, 

*« CALLING the day before I left London on the late general 
Mac Nab, a gentleman well verſed in Celtic literature, and of 
unimpeached veracity and honour, who had lived long in habits 
of intimacy with Mr. Macpherſon, I mentioned this circum- 
ſtance to him, and my regret: he ſaid he was ſorry I had not 
ſeen the poems; that to him Mr. Macpherſon had often recited 
parts of Fingal in the Gaelic, with various other tales, which 


brought to his remembrance what had given him ſo much grati- 
fication when a boy. 


„Tus, 


O3SIAN'S POEMS. 


« Tavs, my dear Sir, have I given you a diffuſe, but a true detail 
of a circumſtance, that can add little to the credibility of a fact, 


authenticated by men, whom no conſideration could induce to 
avow a falſehood. | 


Tux highland ſociety, who intend to publiſh the . of 
Fingal, have applied to me for an account of the preceding con- 


verſation with Mr. Macpherſon,, which I have hitherto been 


prevented from communicating :. you are therefore at full erty 
to make what uſe of it you pleaſe. 


Ar the time when I was a ſtudent of theology, I was orefent 
at the delivery of a ſermon, by a worthy but eccentric preacher, 


on the reſurrection from the dead. He concluded his ſubject 


with words that I can never forget. Thus have I endeavoured 
to ſet before you this great truth of God—and I truſt that you 
believe it: but believe it who will, I believe, it myſelf.“ So ſay 
I in all the candour of truth, as to the poems of Offian,—Believe 
them who will, I believe them myſelf, 

« My ſon is anxious to procure you ſome unpubliſhed Celtic 
tales: but the truth is, that Dr. Smith of Campbeltown, who is 
a native of this pariſh, and who has been indefatigable in his- 


reſearch for theſe tales, has picked up every thing of value. of 


that kind in the countay, and publiſhed them with tranſlations. 
Indeed the period. is paſt, or almoſt paſt, when an inveſtigation 


and ſearch after theſe amuſements of the times of old' would 


be of avail. Happily, our people are forming habits, and ac- 


quiring modes of induſtry and manners, that preclude the tale, 
and the ſong, and the harp,” 


Tus 


* 
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Achtricha- 
tain, 


Dreadful 
-Maſacre 
in 1691. 


ACCOUNT OF TRR 


Tux houſe repreſented in the view, which is neceſlarily on a 
very ſmall ſcale, otherwiſe no degree of proportion could have 
been preſerved, is the property of the laird of Glencoe, but oc- 
cupied by Mr, Macdonald of Achtrichatain, with whom we 
breakfaſted, and from whom we received attention and civility. 
After breakfaſt, we rode ſome miles up the glen, and paſſed the 
village of Achtrichatain, the property of the above-mentioned 
gentleman. Here 'the river expands to a ſmall lake, and the 
ſcenery becomes more and more grand: the valley contracted, 
and rugged mountains cloſed us in on every fide. Down theſe 
fall terrible torrents, which have worn in their red ſides 
deep chaſms, and almoſt cleft them aſunder v. After a heavy 
rain, the appearance of theſe torrents muſt be uncommonly 


grand. 


Turs celebrated glen well deſerves a viſit from the traveller 


or the touriſt, which may be eaſily done if he purſue our route; 
or ſhould he go from Tyndrum to Fort William, the road will 


take him through Glencoe. 


Ir were to be withed, that the hiſtorian of this glen could re- 
cord nothing worſe of it than the martial deeds of Fingal, and 
his heroes; but truth will oblige me to relate an occurrence in 


- + This ſeems to be noticed, and beautifully deſcribed by Oſſ an in his Fing 


, Thus have 1 ſeen on Conaz (but Cona I behold no more) thus have I ſeen 
'two dark hills removed from their place by the ſtrength of the burſting ſtream. They 
turn from ſide to fide, and their tall oaks meet one another on bigh, 


4.3 hiſtory, 


MASSACRE OF GCLENCOE. 


Mot 


hiſtory, the moſt barbarous that has happened 3 in modern times, 


or was ever lanktioned by any regular government. 1: mean "the 


maſſacre of Glencoe, of which the following 1 is the moſt au- 
thentic account 1 could procure, either from writers, or perſons 
on the ſpot. 


Tuovon the act of ſettlement in favour ö William, had 
paſſed both in England and Scotland, yet a number of the high- 
land clans, attached to their late unfortunate monarch, and irri- 
tated by ſome of the proceedings of the new government, bowed 
with reluctance to the yoke. The earl of Breadalbane, however, 
undertook to bring them over by diſtributing ſums of 1 money 
among their chiefs; and fifteen thouſand pounds were remitted 
from England for that purpoſe. The clans being informed of 
this remittance, ſuſpected that the earl's defign was to appropti- 
ate to himſelf the beſt part of the money; accordingly, when he 
began to ſound them, they made ſuch extravagant demands, that 
he found his ſcheme impracticable; he therefore refunded the 
money, reſolving to be revenged on thoſe who fruſtrated his in- 
tention. Among theſe was MacpoxALp of Glencoe, againſt 
whom he is faid to have entertained a private reſentment, and to 
have watched with impatience an opportunity for his deſtruc- 


tion, 


IT ſeems that a party of the Macdonalds, on ſome expedition, 
common even in theſe days, had plundered the lands of the earl 
of Breadalbane, who now inſiſted on being indemnified for his 
"ves; b P p loſſes, 
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loſſes, from the other's ſhare of the money which he was em- 
ployed to diſtribute. The proud chief refuſed to comply with 
this, alledging that his plundering expedition had only been a 
retaliation for ſimilar depredations committed on his property by 
the vaſſals of the earl. | 


In conſequence of this, Breadalbane is ſaid to have repreſented 
him at court, as an incorrigible rebel, who would never be 
obedient to the laws of his country, nor live peaceably under. any 
ſovereign. He obſerved, that he had paid no regard to the lato 
proclamation, and propoſed that the government ſhould facrifice 
him, with his family and dependants, to the quiet of the king- 
dom. This proclamation had been iſſued ſome time before by 
the king, offering an indemnity to all who had been in arms 
againſt him, if they would ſubmit, and take the oaths of alle- 
giance before the expiration of the year, but threatening with 
military execution all thoſe who ſhould hold out after the end 
of December. Macdonald, for a while, refuſed to ſubmit, alleg- 
ing that he kept his opinions quietly to himſelf, without injury 
to any one; but as the day of grace was near expiring, the ten- 
der ties of affection began to be drawn more cloſely, and his fears 
for his wife, his children, and his dependants, overcame his in- 
dignation. Ou the very laſt day of the month, he repaired to 
Fort William, and requeſted that the oaths might be tendered to 
him by Colonel HiLr., governor of that fortreſs. As this officer 
was not veſted with the power of a civil magiſtrate, he refuſed 
to adminiſter them ; upon which, Macdonald immediately ſet 


out 
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out for Inverary. Though the ground was covered with ſnow? 
and the weather intenſely cold, he travelled with ſuch dilligence; 
that the term preſcribed by the proclamation was but one day 
elapſed when he reached the place, and applied to Sir Johr 
CAMPBELL, Sheriff of the county, who, on conſideration of his 
diſappointment at Fort William, was prevailed on to adminiſter 
the oaths to him and his adherents. They then-returned quietly 
to Glencoe, confident of being protected by a government to 
which they had ſo ſolemnly ſubmitted. 5 


In conſequence, however, of Breabalbane's repreſentations, 
the king, whoſe chief virtue, Smollet obſerves,” was not huma- 
nity, and who indeed might not perhaps have heard of Mac- 
donald's ſubmiſſion, ſigned an order for putting near two hundred 
people to death, with as little ceremony, as if it had been an 


order to apprehend a ſmuggler. 


Tux warrant being tranſmitted to the maſter of Stair, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for Scotland, this miniſter ſent directions to Living- 
ſtone, the commander in chief, to put the inhabitants of Glen- 


coe to the ſword ; he had particular inſtructions to take no pri- 


ſoners, that the ſcene might be rendered as terrible as poſſible, 
- and ſerve as an example to the refractory clans. 


EARLY in the month of February 1691, Captain CaMyBeLL: 


of Glenlyon, by virtue of an order from Major Duncanson, 


marched into the valley of Glencoe, with a company of ſoldiers, 
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on pretence of levying the arrears of the land-tax and hearth 


money'; and when Macdonald inquired into their intention, he 
anſwered it was friendly, and promiſed, n his honour, that nei- 
ther he nor his people ſhould ſuſtain the leaſt injury. _ 


In conſequence of this declaration, he and his men were re- 
ceived with moſt cordial hoſpitality, and were entertained in the 
moſt friendly manner, for the ſpace of ſiſteen days. At length 
the fatal period approached, Macdonald, and Campbell had 
ſpent the day together, and the evening was ſpent by Campbell 
and fame; of his officers, at cards,, with the laird of Cleneoe and 
his wife, as well as Macdonald of Achtrichatain, and fome 
other neighbouring gentlemen: they parted early, with mutual 
promiſes of the warmed affection, 


Young Macdonald, however, perceiving the guards doubled, 
as well as ſomething myſterious in the conduct of the troops, 
began to ſuſpect ſome treachery, and communicated his ſuſpicions 
to his father, Who bad ſo much confidence in the honour of 
Campbell, that he treated theſe ſuſpicions with joculacity. The 
youth, as tho cloſe. of day, drew his: brother afide, and. took 
him privately among the ſoldiers. to make obſervations. Ap» 
proaching a guard, under cover of the night, they overheard a. 
centinel tell his fellow his diſlike to the bufineſs: he would have 
had no objeftion,, he ſaid, to have fought the Maedonalds of the 
Glen fairly in the field, but that he deteſted, murdering them. in 
cold blood: However,“ ſays he, © our officers, are anſwerable 
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for the treachery.” Upon hearing this converſation, the two 
terrified young men haſtened back to their father's houſe, to warn 
him of the danger :—but the bloody buſineſs was begun. As | 
they approached, they heard the report of fire arms, and the 
ſhricks. of deſpair, and being themſelves deſtitute of arms, 
ſecured their own lives by flight. | 


Tun ſavage miniſters of vengence entered the old man's 
chamber ; he ſtarted up, and was inftantly ſhot through the head. 
He fell down dead in the arms of his aſtoniſhed wife, who died 
the next day, diſtracted by the horror of her huſband's fate. The 
laird of Achtrichatain, an anceſtor of the gentleman with whom 
we breakfaſted, who, as was before obſerved, was at that time 
the gueſt of Glencoe, ſhared the fate of his hoſt, though he had 
ſubmitted to government three months before, and had the king's 
protection in his pocket. His deſcendant informed us, that a 
faithful follower of the name of Kennedy, ſecing the fatal muf- 
quet levelled, and the deadly aim taken, threw himſelf between 
the aſſaſſin and his chief, in hopes of ſaving the life of his maſter 
at, the expence of bis own, but the balb killed! both. The houſes 
of the tenants and dependants were ſurrounded, and every man 
butchered who was found. Thirty - eight perſons were thus ſur- 
priſed in their beds, and hurried into eternity before they had 
time to implore the divine mercy. The deſign was to murder 
all the males under ſeventy that lived in the valley, the number 
af whona amounted: to: out tu hundred; but ſome of the de- 
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tachments fortunately did not arrive in time enough to ſecure: the 


paſles ; ſo that about one hundred and ſixty made their eſcape, 
, CAMPBELL having perpetrated this brutal maſſacre, ordered 
all the houſes to be burned, and made a prey, of the cattle and 
effects that were found in the valley, Macdonald's houſe was 
exactly in the ſituation of that repreſented in the view of Glen- 
coe; to the right of it is a barn, then a dwelling houſe, in 
which ſeveral were ſhot, and which eſcaped the flames of the 


plunderers. 


Tux women and children were indeed ſpared the immediate 
ſtroke of death, as if to render their fate more cruel; for ſuch of 
them as had neither died of the fright, nor been butchered by 
miſtake, were turned out naked, at the dead of night, a keen 
freezing night, into a waſte covered with ſnow, at the diſtance of 
ſix. long miles from any inhabited place. 


Tux morning dawned, and diſcovered the horrid deed in all 
its guilt, Thirty-cight ſlaughtered bodies were drawn out, and 
the women were in general found either ſtarved to death, or 
expiring, with their children, under rocks and hedges. - 


Tais horrid buſineſs was never ſufficiently examined. The 
king endeavoured to throw the odium from himſelf, by ſaying 


chat it was an overſight, commited in the hurry of ſubſcribing 


his 
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his royal mandates. But it may be aſked, if a mandate from 
the throne was of ſo little conſequence as to be ſigned without 


conſideration ; or whether ignorance or hurry, in ſuch a caſe, 


can be admitted as an excuſe? Various circumſtances, however, 


and particularly the lenity ſhown to all concerned in this buſineſs, 
rendered this apology certainly defective. Whether his majeſ- 
ty's conſcience ever admoniſhed him relative to this bufineſs,' or 
by what caſuiſtry he might undertake to appeaſe this monitor, 
does not appear ; but the imputation of guilt ſtuck faſt to his 
character, and his not puniſhing the perpetrators of the murder 
with due rigour, was, as biſhop Bux xET himſelf allows, the 
greateſt blot in his whole reign. 


Wir reſpect to the inferior agents, they pretended, as has been 
already obſerved, to be nothing but mere machines, ſince, when 
converſing deliberately on the nature of the buſineſs, they ſoothed 
their conſciences with the idea, thai their officers were to be an- 
ſwerable for the treachery. The officers, on their part, to make 
the moſt favourable ſuppoſition, perhaps conſidered themſelves 
alſo as reduced to machines by the king's authority: but, ſup- 
poſing that they did conſole themſelves with this idea, Why not 
fall on the Macdonalds at firſt? why feaſt upon their bounty, 
and pledge their honour that no harm ſhould ras a? while it 
was their intention to murder them ? 


wrru minds full of gloomy ideas, ſuggeſted by reſlecting on 
this horrid tranſaction, and hearing the circumſtances confirmed 
re EI 
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by thoſe ſo nearly intereſted, we left the glen, and returned to 
the ferry-houſe at Ballichelliſh, and after reſting our horſes, and 
taking ſome refreſhment, we croſſed the loch, and proceeded 
along the banks of another arm, to Fort Wilkam, which is diſ- 
tant about fourteen miles from the ferry. The road is ex- 
tremely good, and, being carried very near the loch, is pleaſant. 
About half way, or rather more, on the oppoſite fide of the 
water, we ſaw Inverſcadle houſe, the preſent reſidence of Mac- 
DONALD of Glencoe. A few miles farther, the loch turns north- 
ward, forming nearly a right angle with its former direction; it 
Loch Bil, here takes the name of Loch-Eil: near the head of it is a good 
houſe, which is the occaſional refidence of the laird of Lochiel, 

the chief of the formerly powerful clan of Camerons. 


— Tux greateſt part of this country, as well as many other parts 
of the highlands, has been converted into ſheep farms, which 
has nearly depopulated them: the inhabitants having been 

obliged to emigrate to other countries, where, by engaging in 

manufactures, or a ſea - faring life, they might be able to ſupport 
their young families. It was pleaſantly obſerved, by a gentle- 
man from Inverneſs, who accompanied us on this part of our road, 
that the warriors of the mountains had been metamorphoſed mto 
ſheep. That the mountains of this country are better adapted 
for ſheep than black cattle, will not, I think, admit of a doubt. 

Under the ſheep ſyſtem they make a much better return, both 

to the tenant and the landlord; and furniſh, in the wool of the 

ſheep, a large fund for manufacture and commerce; but all 
theſe 
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theſe advantages, have, in my opinion, been more than counter- 
balanced by the effect which this ſyſtem has produced on the 
Population of the country. By joining together two, three, or 
more farms, and converting them into a ſheep walk, twelve or 
ſixteen tenants, with their families, are thrown out of their 
uſual line of employment, the greateſt number of whom are 
obliged to emigrate. When one man occupies the ſpace. which 
would be occupied by theſe, his private gain will by no means 
compenſate for the public loſs. To baniſh that hardy race by 
which our battles have been fought, and our fleets manned, 


muſt prove a national loſs; it muſt likewiſe be a ſerious miſ- 


fortune to the diſtrict to have its numbers greatly diminiſhed; 
as it is certain, that the riches of any country muſt be propor- 


tioned to the number of its people, if their induſtry be properly 
directed. © Yue: 1 2 


Tux proprietor may perhaps think that all this is nothing to 
him, provided one man can give him a higher rent than ten or 
twenty. He can collect his rent with greater eaſe, and makes 
no account of the pleaſure of communicating the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence and happineſs to a number of his fellow- creatures; nei- 
ther does he remeber the aſſiſtance which their forefathers have 
given to his, in obtaining and defending thoſe poſſeſſions from 
which they are now expelled. In making theſe obſervations, I 
ſpeak of land proprietors in general; there are ſome exceptions 
which do honour to their country. Dr. Smith, to whom I am 
indebted for ſeveral obſervations on ſheep walks, mentions the 
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following noble reply of a highland chieftain, who was adviſed 
to remove his people, and put his land under ſheep.. Their 
forefathers,” ſaid he, got and ſecured my eſtate by their blood 
and their lives, and I think they have a natural claim to a ſhare- 
of it“. {1 


Bur a circumſtance in which the ſelf-intereſt of the propri-- 
etor ſeems more nearly concerned, ought to be taken into the 
account ; I mean the cultivation of his lands,. to which a total 
ſtop is put by the preſent ſyſtem, and what is worſe than this, 
the ground that has been reſcued from wildneſs by the induſtry. 
and labour of | ages, will become a wilderneſs again. By means 
of ſheep, rents may immediately be raiſed more rapidly, but will 

not admit of much farther progreſs: by cultivation they are ad- 
vanced more ſlowly; but by a gradual progreſs, will arrive at a 
much greater height. It ought likewiſe to be conſidered, that 
no country can become rich by paſturage alone. Paſturage muſt 
be conjoined with agriculture, and both of them with manufac- 
tures and commerce, before any great degree of proſperity can 
be attained. It would therefore be the intereſt of land propri- 
etors, to endeayour to unite all theſe advantages in one ſyſtem, by 
encouraging ſmall tenants as far as the nature of. the land will 
allow, by which their eſtates would be not only improving in 
cultivation, and their rents progreſſively riſing, but the country 
flouriſhing. | 


* Smith's Agricultural Survey of Argyleſhice, 
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Dx. Smith mentions the following fact, which will ſtrongly 
alluſtrate and corroborate theſe obſervations. - A few years ago, 
a large eſtate in Argyleſhire was converted into ſheep walks, and 
let at an advanced rent to a few ſtoremaſters. From twenty-five 
to thirty of the former tenants, who could not diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves otherwiſe, were allowed one large farm among them all, 
and the rent of it advanced in the ſame proportion. with thoſe 
around it, The arable part of the farm, with as much more of 
it as was capable of cultivation, was divided into as many ſhares 
as there were families, and each ſet down upon his. own lot. 
Here they fell to work with plough, ſpade, and mattock; occa- 
ſionally uniting their forces to what they could not ſingly per- 
form: at the ſame time, they joined their little money and credit 
to put a common ſtock of ſheep upon the mountain, and em- 
ployed a common ſhepherd to take charge of them: their flock 
proſpered, their fields produced abundantly, and were yearly 

becoming larger, by adding to the cultivated part a portion of 
What had formerly been waſte. The men not only raiſed a 
ſufficiency of food to ſerve their families, but ſome of them had 
alſo a ſurplus to ſpare; while their wives ſpun a conſiderable part 
of the wool produced by the ſheep, and ſold the yarn in the 
market. In ſhort, they fo improved the ground and their own 
circumſtances together, that it was thought they could do well 
enough without the mountain; of which they were accordingly 
deptived, and their hopes of thriving vaniſhed, The experiment 
however was fairly tried; and from 100 to 150 ſouls paid their 
rent, and derived their living from one farm, and probably with- 
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out any ſenſible diminution of the cattle which it was capable of 
maintaining, if no part of it had been tilled. Had the wiſeſt 
politicians ſet themſelves to contrive what plan would be moſt 
for the general intereſt of the country, perhaps they could not 
have deviſed a better than this, in which every part of the ſoil 
was applied to its proper uſe, and in which tillage, paſturage, 
manufacture, and commerce, were all united, ſo as to give each 
other their mutual aid. By ſuch management as this, the hills 
might be covered with ſheep, the plains with corn, the lands 
improved, and the people numerous and happy “. 

From the time of introducing ſheep walks, a very great 
change is ſaid to have heen obſerved, even in the diſpoſitions of 
the people: till then, they ſhowed in general little with to emi- 
grate. Round every fire, the entertainment of the evening was 
rehearſing tales of © the days of the years that are gone;” the 
actions of great men, and the warlike feats of their anceſtors. 
By ſuch converſation the young mind, fired with the ſpirit of 
great examples, eagerly panted after an opportunity of being fig- 
nalized, by ſurmounting difficulties, and by encountering dangers. 
Attachment to the chief, and jealouſy of his honour, were reck- 
oned primary virtues: theſe were inculcated at an early period 
of life, were ſtrengthened by habit, and ſpread by example. The 
country 1s now thinned of inhabitants; the people have been 
forced to leave their native hills, dear to them from having been 
the reſidence of their anceſtors from time immemorial; and from 


* Smith's Agricultural Survey of Argyleſhire, 
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having been the ſcenes of the happieſt part of their life, when 
every thing could pleaſe. The generous ſpirit of the highlander 
is in a great meaſure extinct. Where in ten or fifteen families a 
hardy race was reared, ever ready to repel an enemy, and gain 
glory to their country, an opulent tackſman, with a ſolitary herd, 
occupy the lands. rat, | 


One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 
and half a tillage ſtints the ſmiling plain “. 


Wulrx reflecting on theſe circumſtances, we arrived at Fort 
William, which is ſituated at the eaſtern extremity of the loch, 
where it begins to turn northwards, to form Loch lel. The 
town, which was formerly called Maryburgh, is a ſmall incon- 
ſiderable place: there are ſome few tolerable houſes, but the 
greater number ſeem very poor habitations. The number of 
inbabitants is about 500, moſt of whom, have ſcarcely any em- 
ployment except in the herring fiſhery, which is here inconſide- 
rable. This place ſeems well ſituated for a woollen manufactory, 
which, if properly eſtabliſhed, would be'of great uſe to the coun- 
try; would enhance the value of eſtates, and give employment to 
thoſe who are driven from their farms by the introduction of 
ſheep. Fort William is a great market for wool; many of the 
Engliſh manufacturers come hither to purchaſe this commodity, 
which they ſend immediately by ſea to Liverpool and other 
ports. The communication from hence to the. ſea by Loch- 
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'Linnhe is very good: ſhips of any ſize can come up to Fort 
William. Here is likewiſe plenty of peat for fuel, and coals 
-might be imported ſufficiently cheap. Fiſh of various kinds are 
very plentiful, particularly herrings, haddocks, whitings, ſalmon, 
&c. Theſe circumſtances are all favourable to the eſtabliſhment 
of a manufaftory of coarſe woollens: it only ſeems to want a 
beginning. Many of the highland gentlemen begin to look 
with leſs contempt on manufactures than formerly, and ſeveral 
have ſent their ſons to Glaſgow to be inſtructed in the muſlin 
branch. Would it not be worth the attention of ſome of the 
proprietors in the neighbourhood of Fort William, to ſend their 


ſons to learn the woollen manufacture in Yorkſhire, with a view 
to an eſtabliſhment here.? 


Tux fort is of a triangular form, with two baſtions; it has 
fifteen twelve pounders, ſome mortars, and a conſiderable ar- 


-moury. It was built during the uſurpation of Cromwell, by the 
advice and direction of general Monk*, and occupied much 


more 


* During the uſurpation of Cromwell, many of the highland chiefs continued faith- 
i fully attached to the royal cauſe; theſe, however, one after another, made their 
peace with general Monk, excepting Sir Ewin Cameron of Lochiel, whom no in- 
treaties could induce to abandon the cauſe of his king. Monk left no method unat- 
tempted to bribe him into ſubmiſſion, and held out propoſals fo very flattering, that 
he was importuned by many of his friends to accept of them; but he deſpiſed them 
all, and ſcorned to ſubmit. Monk finding all his attempts ineffeCtual, reſolved to 
plant this garriſon, in order to keep the chief and his dependants in awe. Sir Ewin 
being informed of this deſign, thought the beſt plan would be to attack the enemy 
on their march from Inverneſs, as he-imagined they would come from thence to erect 
the fort; but they arrived. ſuddenly. by ſea, and diſconcerted all his meaſures. They 
: ww - brought 
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* 


more ground at that time than it does at preſent, containing 


no fewer than 2, oo effective troops. Colonel Braym was the 
* ene" 


brought with them ſuch plenty of materials, and were in the vicinity of ſo much wood, 
that within one day after their landing the fort was erected, and a n ev 
from danger. 

The laird of Lochiel ſass all their motions from a e eminence, and 
finding it impracticable to attack them with any probability of ſucceſs, retired to a 
wood on the north ſide of Lochiel, called Achdalew, from whence he had a good 
view of his enemy at Inverlochy. He diſmiſſed his followers to remove their cattle 
farther from the enemy, and to furniſh themſelves with proviſions, excepting thirty- 
eight choice men whom he kept as a guard, He had alſo ſpies about the garriſon, - 
who informed him of all their tranſactions. Five days after their arrival at Inver- 
lochy, the governor diſpatched 300 of his men in two veſſels, which were to fail. 
northward, and anchor on each fide of the ſhore near Achdalew, Lochiel being in- 
formed that their deſign was to cut down his wood, and carry away his cattle, was 


determined to make them pay dear for every tree and hide: favoured by the woods, 


he came pretty cloſe to the ſhore, where. he ſaw their motions ſo diſtinMly, that he 
counted them as they came out of the ſhip, and found that the armed men exceeded 
140, beſides a number of workmen with axes and other inſtruments. 

Having fully fatisfied himſeif in this reſpect, he returned to his friends and called 
a council of war. The younger part of them were keen for attacking, but the older 
and more experienced, remonſtrated againſt it, as a very raſh and hazardous enter- 
prize, Lochiel then aſked two of the party, who had ſerved with him in ſeveral ſharp - 
actions, if ever they ſaw him engage on terms ſo diſadvantageous? They declared 
they never did. Animated by the ardour of youth, for he was then very young, he 
inſiſted in a ſhort, but ſpirited, ſpeech, that if they had any regard for their king, their 
chief, or their own honour, they would attack the Engliſh, « For, fays he, «if 
every one kills his man, which I hope you will, I will anſwer for the reſt.” Upon 
this they cheerfully conſented, but requeſted that he and his young brother Allan, 
would ſtand at a diſtance from the danger. Lochiel could not hear with any patience 
this propoſal with regard to himſelf, but commanded his brother, who was equally - 


anxious to ſhare the danger, to be bound to a tree, leaving a little boy to attend him; 


but he ſoon prevailed on the boy, by threats and intreaties, to diſengage him, and ran 
to the conflict. 

The Camerons being ſomewhat more than thirty in number, armed partly with qu | 
quets, and partly with bows, kept their pieces and arrows till their very muzzles and 


points - 
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firſt governor, and the fort was then diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of the © Garriſon of Inverlochy,” In the time of King William, 
it 


points almoſt touched the breaſts of their enemies: the very firſt fire killed about thirty: 
they immediately took their broad ſwords, and laid about with incredible fury. The Eng- 
liſh defended themſelves with their muſquets and bayonets with great bravery, but to 
little purpoſe. The combat was long and obſtinate; at laſt the Engliſh gave way, and re- 
treated towards the ſhip, with their faces towards the enemy, fighting with aſtoniſhing 


reſolution, Lochiel, to prevent their flight, ordered two or three of his men to run 


before, and from behind a buſh to make a noiſe, as if there was another party of high- 
landers ſtationed to intercept their retreat. This took ſo effectually, that they ſtop- 
ped, and, animated by rage, madneſs, and deſpair, renewed their fight with greater fury 
than ever, and wanted nothing but proper arms to make Lochiel repent of his ſtrata- 
gem. They were at laſt, however, forced to give way, and betake themſelves to their 
heels; the Camerons purſued them chin deep in the ſea. Of the Engliſh, 138 were 
found dead, while Lochiel only loſt five men, 

In this engagement, Lochiel himſelf had ſeveral wonderful eſcapes. In the re- 
treat of the Engliſb, one of the ſtrongeſt and braveſt of the officers retired behind a 
buſh, where he obſerved Lochiel purſuing alone, and darting upon him, thought him- 


ſelf ſure of his prey. They met with equal fury; the combat was long doubtful. 


The Engliſh officer had by far the advantage in ſtrength and fize, but Lochiel ex- 
ceeded him in nimbleneſs and activity, and forced the ſword out of his hand; upon 
which, his antagoniſt flew upon him like a tiger; they cloſed, and wreſtled, till both 
fell on the ground in each others arms. The Engliſh officer got above Lochiel, and 
preſſed him hard ; but ſtretching forth his neck, and attempting to diſengage himſelf; 
Lochiel, who by this time had his hands at liberty, with his left hand ſeized him by 
the collar, and jumping at his extended throat, bit it with his tceth quite through, 
bringing away his mouthful, which he often afterwards ſaid, was the ſweeteſt bite he 
ever had in his life. Immediately after this encounter, when continuing the purſuit, 
he found his men chin deep in the ſeaz he quickly followed them, and obſerving a 
man on the deck aiming his piece at him, plunged into the ſea, and eſcaped ſo nar- 
rowly, that the hair on the back part of his head was cut, and a little of the ſkin 
taken off. Soon afterwards a ſimilar attempt was made to ſhoot him, when his foſter 
brother threw himſelf before him, and received the ſhot in his breaſt, preferring the 
life of his chief to his own, — Appendix to Pen:iant's Tour. 
In this way did the bold and reſolute chief haraſs the new garriſon in his 8 
bourhood, making them often pay dear for their depredations on his property, till at 
laſt, 
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it was rebuilt on a ile ſcale, with ſtone and lime . of earth. 


on the ex gs of nee add was raiſed on * 3d 46 hind fol 
lowing, with the loſs of only fix men killed, and twenty-four: 
wounded. It 1s, however, by no means a, place of ſtrength, and 
for ſeveral years paſt has been garriſoned only by a few. invalids. 
Some time ago, about a fourth part of the wall was undermined, ; 
and ſwept away by the river Nevis, which runs by it. It has 
ever ſince been going to ruin, and there ſeems little probability 
of its being repaired. Captain CocuRANE is the commanding, 
officer, to whom I had a letter of introduction, but he was fo. 
much indiſpoſed that we could not ſee him. 


SRVERAIL of the inhabitants of the town had been attending 
the remains of a lady to the place of interment, a few miles diſ- . 
tant, and we ſaw. many. of them return more than half ſeas. 
over. We found our inn wretched beyond any thing we had met 
with, they had neither corn nor hay, the attendance was bad, 
and the beds abominable. Indeed, I found mine ſo uncom- 
fortable, that I was glad to riſe at three o'clock j in the morning. 
I took a walk to the burial ground, a little out of the town, and 
meditated among the tombs for near an hour. 1 then returned, 
and rouſed my companion. I am aſhamed to ſay that this i inn 

was kept by an Engliſhman. | 
laſt, finding his country impoveriſhed, and his — rides, he liſtened to 
the repeated ſolicitations which were made to. him, and ſubmitted on terms of his 
own dictating. Monk immediately wrote him a letter of thanks, which was dated 


at Dalkeith, the 5th of June 1655, 


Inverloc hy 


RUINS OF INVERTOCuT CASTLE. | 


JvLy'27. Immediately after breakfaſt we left Fort William, 
taking the road to Fort Auguſtus, and travelling along the banks 
of the Lochy, a confiderable river, which runs out of a lake of the 
ſame name. About a mile from the fort, and cloſe to the Lochy 
on our left, we paſſed} the ruins of Inverlochy caſtle; which has 
once been a place of confiderable ſtrength and magnitude. It 
is a quadrangular building, with round towers at the angles, 
like the caſtle at Inverary, and is nearly 100 feet every way 
within the walls, which are nine feet in thickneſs; and the 
whole building, including the towers, covers above an acre and 
a half of ground. At the gate between the ſouth and eaſt towers, 
are the remains of the draw-bridge. Three of the towers have 
been provided with ſally- ports, very well contrived, and cloſe to 
the arrow holes which flanked them. To the loweſt ſtory of 
each tower is a door, leading to it from the inner area of the 
caſtle, and a winding ſtair up to the ſecond ftory through the 
middle of the wall. Every tower is built with loop-holes' on 
each ſide, ſo contrived as to flank and defend the whole” curtain 
of the rampart as far as the next tower. Theſe Ioop or arrow 
holes are well contrived to allow the archers a free aim, and de- 
fend them at the ſame time from any weapons without. The 
weſtern tower is called Cumming's Tower. It is faid that there 
was formerly a thriving town called Inverlochy, adjacent to this 
caſtle, which ſome of the old hiſtorians deſcribe as the emporium 
of the weſt of Scotland; but of this there are no other veſtiges 
than ſome paved ways, which are faid.to. have been ſtreets. 


From 


5 'B E NEVI 8. * 


From the name of the weſtern tower, and other circum- 


ſtances, it ſeems probable that this caſtle was occupied by the 
Cummings in the time of Edward I. of England, when this 
clan was at its zenith of power; and, ptevious to that period, by 
the Thanes of Lochaber, particularly by Bancho, predeceſſor of 
the race of Stewart. A little below the caſtle there is a pleaſant 
walk, which ſtill retains the name of Bancho's walk *. There 
is a tradition that this caſtle was once a royal reſidence, and 
that the famous league between Charles the Great of, France, 
and Achaius king of Scots, was ſigned here on the part of the 
Scotch monarch about the end of the eighth century... | 


Bur I fear the reader will think that too much time has been 
already taken up in deſcribing this monument of human in- 
duſtry, Which a few ages will probably obliterate, while there is 
in the immediate neighbourhood a work of nature ſo ſtupendous, 
as to cauſe this puny effort of man to dwindle into nothing. Op- 
poſite to the caſtle on the right, Benevis, the higheſt hill in 
Britain +, elevates his rugged front far above the neighbouring 
mountains, his ſummit and broken ſides being covered with eter- 


nal ſnows. 


As our time did not permit us to aſcend this mountain, I ſhall 
ſubjoin the account given of it by Mr, FxAs ER, miniſter of Kil- 
malie, in his Statiſtical Report of that pariſh, 

* See the Statiſtical Account of the Pariſhes of Kilmalic and Kilmanivaig. 

+ The perpendicular height of this mountain is 4,370 fect, 
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Tus hill is eaſily aſcended by a ridge towards the weſt, 
about a" quarter of a mile up the river Nevis, from the houſe 
where the proprietor reſides. There is good paſture for ſheep 
here, as well as on the ſurrounding hills, for a great way up. 
The view is entirely confined within Glenevis, till you have 
aſcended about 00 yards perpendicular. Indeed the valley, 
though confined,” preſents an agreeable proſpect. The viſta is 
beautified by a diverſity of buſhes, ſhrubs, and birch-woods the 
habitations 'of the roe, befides many little verdant ſpots; a neat 
rural manſion, encircled by a flouriſhing plantation; a river at 
the bottom of the vale, which, after having -been broken by a 
heap of miſ-ſhapen ſtones, glides away in a clear ſtream; and, 
wandering through woods, vales, and rocks, loſes itſelf in the 
ſea at Fort William. To heighten the pleaſure of this charm- 
ing view, the ſea and ſhores prefent themſelves. This is ſuch a 
proſpect as muſt expand the heart, and delight the ſpectator at- 
tached to the charms of nature and rural ſcenes; and recal to 
mind the days of old, when princes are ſaid to have tended their 
herds amidſt the beauties of Arcadia.. 


« Ueox aſcending higher the proſpect opens to the ſouth-weſt, 
and you behold the Straights of Corran, the iſlands of Shuna 
and Liſmore ; the fouth-eaft part of Mull, together with the 
Hands of Sucle and Kerrera, on the oppofite coaſt of Argyle. 
At this altitude two elevated hills make their appearance over 
theſe iſles, which, by their ſhape, declare themſelves to he the 
Paps of fura. Turning to the weſt, and inclining a little to- 

wards. 


BE NEVIS. 


wards the north, you ſee the ſmall in, particularly Rum and , 
Canna, and the ſound that ſeparates them from Skye ; beyond 
all theſe the Cullin hills, which form the weſt part of Skye itſelf. 
Here the proſpect to the eaſt is obſtructed by the upper part of 
the mountain; but ſtill every part of Locheil can be eaſily 
_ obſerved, over which the whole horizon is ſurpriſingly” equal, 
One uninterrupted range of hills, which riſe one behind another, 
Hunt no nn __ worth en | 
gin boon 
* From the altitude of 600 or 700 wards upward there is no 
vegetation at all, but merely rocks and ſtony parts, without even 
the mixture of earth. Theſe parts are called Scarnachs. They 
are quite flat, and may be walked over without any detriment: 
upon entering them, ſome excellent ſprings of water are to be 
found. Here one is deceived with the appearance of a+high 
part, which ſeems to be the top of the hill: the deception re- 
turns, and is repeated twice or thrice before you reach the ſum- 
mit, which is rather flat, and bears ſome reſemblance to the 
ſegment of an arch held in a horizontal pofition; the left fide 
appears to be the higheſt. Hence you walk with eaſe over the 
flat weather-beaten ſtones that lie cloſe to each other; with a 
gentle declivity, and form an eaſy pavement to the foot. "You 
now come all at once to the brink of a precipice on the-north- 
eaſt ſide of the mountain, which is almoſt perpendicular, and 
certainly not leſs than 400 or 500 yards deep, perhaps more, as 
it appears to exceed the third part of the whole height of the 
bill. A ſtranger. is aſtoniſhed at the fight of this dreadful rock, 


which, 
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„ which has a quantity of ſnow lodged in its boſom through the 
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whole year. The ſound of a ſtone, thrown over the cliff to the 
bottom, cannot be heard when it falls, ſo that the height of the 
Precipice cannot be aſcertained by that eaſy experiment. 


* Loox1NG to the eaſt, Loch-Laggan appears, and to the, ſouth- 
eaſt, Loch- Rannoch in Perthſhire; but Loch- Tay being covered 
by the land cannot be ſeen, nor Loch-Erracht. If you have a 
good map in company, lay it here in a horizontal poſition, and 
placing your eye over that part of it where Benevis is delineated, 
turn it till the natural poſition of Loch-Rannoch coincides with 
its image on the map, and you will then have before your eye a 
true repreſentation of the objects in view. 


« In this manner you will be able to diſcover the names of thoſe 
high mountains which riſe above the reſt; viz. Cruachan in 
Glenorchay; Shichallion, Ben-more, and Ben-lawers in Perth- 
ſhire; Bhillan in Glencoe ; Ben-more in the iſland of Mull; 
Bennanis, and other hills in Roſs-ſhire. The whole of the great 
glen of Scotland, from Fort George to the found of Mull, is at 
once in view, comprehending the freſh water lakes of Neſs, 
Oich, and Lochy, and all the courſe of the two rivers, Neſs and 
Lochy, from their ſource to the places where they enter the falt 
water, running in oppoſite directions, the one north-eaſt and the 
other ſouth-weſt. One ſees at once acroſs the iſland eaſtward 
toward the German ſea, and weſtward to the Atlantic ocean. 


«© NATURE 


B EN E VIS. 


„Naronx here appears on a majeftie ſcale, and the vaſtneſs of 


the proſpect engages one's whole attention. Particular objects 
are but few in number, but they are of no common dimenſions. 


Jus over the opening of the ſound, at the ſouth-weſt corner 
of Mull, Colonſay riſes out of the ſea like a ſhade of miſt, at the 
diſtance of more than ninety miles. Shuna and Liſmore appear 
lite ſmall ſpots of rich verdure, and though near thirty miles 
diſtant ſeem quite under the ſpectator. The low parts of Jura 
cannot be diſcerned, nor any part of Iſla; far leſs the coaſt of 


Ireland, which ſome have pretended to ſee from the top of 


Benevis. Such, however, is the wide extent of view from the 
ſummit of this mountain, that it reaches 170 miles from the 
horizon of the ſea, at the Murray Firth on the north-eaſt, to the 
iſland of Colonſay on the ſouth-weſt. | 


« THE hills on each fide of the lakes and rivers mentioned above, 
opening like huge walls and ramparts, yield a curious variety of 
agreeable wild proſpects; the vaſt windings whereof rather di- 
verſify the ſcene than obſtruct the eye: the extremities of the 
hills declining gradually from theit ſeveral ſummits, open into 
vallies, affording variegated views of woods, rivers, plains, and 
lakes. The torrents of water which here and there tumble 
down the precipices, and in many places break through the 
cracks and cliffs of the rocks, arreſt the eye, and ſuſpend the 
mind iti awful aſtoniſhment. In a word, the number, the extent, 


and the variety of the ſeveral proſpects, the irregular wildneſs of 
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the bills, of the rocks, and of the precipices, the noiſe of rivulets 
and of torrents breaking and foaming among the ſtones in ſuch. 
a diverſity of ſhapes and colours, the ſhining ſmoothneſs of the 


ſeas and lakes, the rapidity and rumbling of the rivers falling 
from ſhelve to ſhelve, and forcing their ſtreams through a mul- 


titude of obſtructions, the ſerenity of the azure ſkies, and the 
ſplendour of the glorious ſun riding in the brightneſs of his ma- 
jeſty, have ſomething ſo charmingly wild and romantic, and fo 
congenial to the contemplative mind, as ſurpaſſes all deſcription, 


and preſents a ſcene of which the moſt fervid imagination can 


ſcarcely form an idea. 


" "I 


Tus traveller who is ſo callous as to behold all this, and not 
feel the greatneſs and majeſty of the ALMIHTY ARCHITECT 
impreſſed upon his heart, muſt indeed be ſtrangely void of ſenſe, 
of taſte, and of ſentiment. 


. Few perſons can perform a journey to the top of Benevis, and 
make proper obſervations going and returning, in leſs than ſeven. 
hours; and ſtill fewer, without feeling in their limbs the effects 


of the fatigue for a day or two afterwards.” 


' Vigwixs, this majeſtic mountain at a humble diſtance, and 
continuing our ride along the banks of the Lochy, we came to a 
dreary moor, and croſſed the Spean, a rapid torrent running be- 
tween high and perpendicular rocks, by a bridge remarkable for 
its height, and which is therefore properly called the High-bridge: . 
two of the arches are ninety - ſive feet high. This n was built 


by 


BLACK MAIL. 


dy general Wade, to form a communication with the country, 
Theſe public works, as Mr. Pennant obſerves, were at firſt very dif- 
agreeable to the old chieſtains, and leſſened their influence greatly; 

for by admitting ſtrangers among them, their clans were taught 
that the lairds were not the greateſt men in the world: but they 
had another reaſon for this diſlike, which was much more ſolid, 
This country was a den of thieves; and as long as they had their 
waters, their torrents, and their bogs in a ſtate of nature, the 
chiefs made their excurſions, and could plunder and retreat with 
their booty in full ſecurity: and fo little were the laws regarded 
in this part of the country, that till after the late rebellion, no 
ſtop could be put to this infamous practice. The contribution 
called Black-mai! was publicly levied in the moſt barefaced man- 
ner, by ſeveral of the plundering chieftains, over a vaſt extent of 
country: whoever paid it regularly, had their cattle inſured, but 
thoſe who dared to refuſe were ſure to ſuffer. Among theſe free- 
booters, Rob Roy Macgregor and Barriſdale were particularly 
diſtinguiſhed, Of the firſt ſome account has been given “. In · 
deed, the highlanders at that time eſteemed the open theft of 
cattle, or making a creach, by no means diſhonourable: the 

young men conſidered it as a piece of gallantry, by which they 
recommended themſelves to their miſtreſſes+. The opening of 
roads, and ſtationing of ſoldiers at the chain of ferts, had how- 
ever the deſired effect; and theſe lawleſs plunderers were at laſt 
rendered peaceable and good ſubjefts. This chain conſiſts of 


- * 
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CHAIN OF FORTS. 


Fort-George on the eaſt, Fort-Auguſtus in the middle, and Fort- 
Willam on the weft. Theſe forts were originally of conſequence 
in a military view; at preſent the chief ſervices derived from 
them, and particularly Fort- William and Fort-Auguſtus, have 
been preſerving the country from robberies; for this purpoſe, 
detachments are occaſionally fent to different parts of the coun- 
try. A dangerous banditti, not more than fifteen or ſixteen 
years ago, infeſted this part of the country; the military from 
each fort purfued them among the caves and faſtneſſes of the 
mountains. They conſiſted of a ſet of thieves, deſerters, and 

| murderers leagued together, to the great terror and annoyance 
of an extenſive diſtrict. The ringleaders were at length taken 
by the military parties; ſome of them were tranſported, and the 
reſt hanged . Since that period the country has been perfectly 
ſafe. 


ANOTHER benefit which has been derived from thefe forts, and 
the roads connected with them, has been the civilization of the 
highlands. The Englith garriſons which have ſucceſſively oc- 
_ cuypied the forts, and the number of travellers to whom the mili- 
tary roads have given acceſs, have undoubtedly induced the 
example of gentler and more poliſhed manners, and have aſſiſted 
in baniſhing thoſe exclufive prejudices and partialities in favour 
of an individual ſuperior, and of every thing attached to him, 
which had acquired ſuch ferocity under the ſyſtem of clanſhip. 
Beſides, by theſe means, the Engliſh language has been much 


* Lettice's Tour. 


improved ; 
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improved; we had often occaſion to remark in dur journey 


through the highlands, that thoſe who could ſpeak Engliſh, ſpoke 
it not only without the Scotticiſms, but without the tone of the 
lowlanders : this was particularly evident in the line of the forts ; 
both at Fort-Auguſtus and Inverneſs, the language is ſpoken 


as correctly, and with as much purity, as in any part of Eng- 


land. 


Soo after paſſing High- bridge, we entered a dreary and bar- 
ren country, called Lochaber, which is very thinly inhabited, and 
the habitations we did ſee are as wretched as can be conceived. 
A little hut built with ſticks, and covered with ſods, with a ſmall 
hole in the fide to ſupply the place of a window; yet in theſe 
cabins, which are extremely ſmall, fix or eight perſons often live, 
or rather exiſt. 


Tux chief produce of this country is black cattle, for which it 
has been long famed; theſe are in general ſold to the Engliſh 
graziers and cattle jobbers, ſeveral of whom viſit this country, 


annually, But though the flat ground is ſtocked with black 
cattle, the hills begin to be covered with ſheep *. 


empire, with ſeven officers, and arms for two thouſand men. He immediately, on his 
landing, applied to Cameron of Lochiel, who, on ſeeing him arrive in a manner fo 
unprotected, entreated him to abandon an enterprize for which he was fo ill prepared, 
and pointed out the many difficulties he had to encounter: upon this the young adven- 


turer grew warm, and began to reproach him with ingratitude to his ſovereign, and 
882 a breach 


Tux 
It was on one of the wildeſt mountains in this wild country, that the Pretendet 
erected his ſtandard in the year 1745, having landed, for the conqueſt of the Britiſh. 
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Loch- Lochy. 


Letter 
Findlay. 


LOCH-LOCHY. 


Tun peaſants till ſmall patches of ground near their huts, 
where they ſow ſome oats, which return little more than the 
ſeed. They likewiſe cultivate the potatoe with tolerable ſucceſs, 
and none of them forget to cultivate a little barley, to be manu- 
factured into their favourite beverage, whiſky. 


ABovr twelve miles from Fort-William, we obtained the firſt 
fight of Loch-Lochy, a very fine freſh water lake, the length of - 
which is about fourteen miles, and its breadth from one to two. 


The mountains on each fide are very ſteep, and in ſome parts 
covered with wood. 7 


Nor far from the middle of this lake is Letter Findlay, four- 
teen miles diſtant from Fort-William, a poor houſe, where we 
found very indifferent entertainment. While our horſes were 
refreſhing, we walked on the banks of the loch, and perceiving a 
boat we rowed acroſs the water and back again: its breadth is. 
here about a mile and a half, but the depth of that part we 
croſſed did not any where appear to exceed four or five yards. 
The hills on each fide of the lake afford fine paſturage for ſheep. 
We purſued our journey along the ſouthern bank; the road from 
its firſt approach to the lake is continued about eight miles along 
its banks, but is very bad, being frequently damaged by heaps of 
ſtones brought down from the mountains by rapid. torrents that 


4 p 
a breach of honour. This was the right key to-the heart of a highland chieftain: he 
told him that he would follow his fortunes to the laſt, and immediately took a tender 
and affecting leave of his family, whom he ſuppoſed he ſhould never more behold. — 
The event of this wild project is well known. 
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fall down their fides during heavy rains, and which muſt at thoſe 
times render the roads quite A - 


4 4 r e wt ate: 
Spins after we left Looks-Lody, we. brad . a 
narrow glen bounded by mountains wooded to their baſes. Here 
we met with a ſmall but beautiful lake, called Loch-Oich, which 


is about three or four miles long; its banks ſlope beautifully into 


the water, forming a number of little FO and oy are ſore 
pretty M An N un $15 
ON the e ſide are has ruins of ae caſtle, which 
was burnt in the year 1745. It has once been a large building, 


and is now a very pictureſque object: near to it is a modern 


manſion, the reſidence of Macdonnel of Glengary, with a formal 
avenue of trees down to the lake. | | 


ArTzx leaving Loch-Oich, we aſcended a riſing ground, from 
whence the head of Loch-Neſs, with its rough rocky banks, 
variegated with different tints, appeared to great advantage. On 
the northern fide of the lake near its head, is Fort-Auguſtus, 
ſituated between the river Oich, which runs from the lake of 
that name, and the Tarff, iſſuing from Loch- Tarff, to be after- 
n * | | | 


 Nzar Fort-Auguftus is a village, where we met with a very 
comfortable inn, and good ſtabling for our horſes, conſidering 
that it was a bighland ſtable; for in all the ſtables we had met 
| with. 


—— — . — ce 


1 


Loch-Oich. 


Invergary 


Fort-Au- 
guitus. 


rORT AUGUSTUS. 


with in this country, there are no ſeparate ſtalls, which is ex- 
tremely inconvenient to the horſes, and even dangerous. This 
might be remedied at a trifling expence; but the fact is, that the 
inhabitants being accuſtomed to ſtables of this kind, do not per- 
ceive the inconvenience of cad | 


Wr had an ne dinner, after which my companion being 
in a merry mood, by way of jeſting with the girl who waited 
on us, aſked for a deſert of fruit; but both he and I were ſur- 
prized to ſee her return in a few minutes with a plate of very 


fine gooſeberries, juſt gathered in the garden of the Ann 


Tux evening being fine, we went to take a view of the fort 
and neighbouring country. Fort-Auguſtus is a regular fortifica- 
tion, with four baſtions, and barracks capable of accommodating 
400 ſoldiers, with proper lodgings for the officers. It is a very 
neat looking place, and a ſurrounding plantation gives it very 
much the appearance of an Engliſh country feat; it is garriſoned 
by invalids, and ſupplied with proviſions from Inverneſs by a 
ſloop of ſixty tons. Though the fortification is in good repair, 
it is by no means a place of ſtrength, being commanded by the 
ſurrounding hills almoſt on every fide. It was taken by the 
rebels in the year 1 746, but was deſerted by them after they had 
demoliſhed what they could. This fort has contributed its ſhare 
towards the civilization of the country: it ſeems likewiſe an ex- 
cellent ſituation for a woollen manufactory. 


Jury 
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Jorr 28th. Having breakfaſted at an early hour, we left Fort- 
Auguſtus, croſſed the river Tarff by a wooden bridge, and aſ- 


cended a high hill on the other ſide, from whence we had a fine 


view of Loch-Nets ſtretched out beneath us, at the head of which 
Fort-Auguſtus appeared more like a modern peaceable manſion, 
than a place of defence. Proceeding a little farther, we loſt 
ſight of Loch-Neſs, but when we expected to enter a dreary 
mountainous country, we were agreeably ſurprized to find our- 
ſelves in a pleaſant ſequeſtered valley, through which a rivulet 
winds its rapid way into the loch; the banks are richly clothed 
with birch, and this valley is on every fide ſurrounded by high 
mountains. On leaving this ſcene, we aſcended the mountain 
Seechuimin, or Cummin's Seat, on the top of which we ſaw ſe- 
veral ſmall but beautiful lakes, that would have formed defirable 
ornaments to any gentleman's grounds. One larger than the 
reſt is Loch Tarff, about three miles in circumference, with 
feveral ſmall iſlands tufted with trees, or covered. with bruſhwood 
or purple heath. This lake abounds with char. It is, as was 
before obſerved, the ſource of the river Tarff, which conveys to 
Loch- Neſs the waters of this lake, as well as ſeveral ſmall 
ſtreams that join it in its paſſage. The ſides of theſe mountains 
afford excellent paſturage for the numerous flocks of ſheep we 
obſerved upon them. From this mountain we deſcended very 
gradually along a barren moor, where we ſaw ſeveral of the carts 
or ſledges of the country, employed in carrying peats; they have 
no wheels, but two arms projecting behind, which drag upon the. 
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Loch Tar. 


ground, the horſe bearing up the other end; they are very rude, and. 
* | badly. 


MOUNTATNS- OF -GRANITE. 


badly contrived, for the horſe has not only the cart to drag along, 
but part of the weight to bear. Theſe carts or fledges, though 
common here, are not peculiar to this diſtrict; we obſerved them 
in ſeveral parts of the highlands; and a ſketch of one is given iti the 
fore-ground of the view of Glencroe. The harneſs in this coun- 
try conſiſts of a bridle made of the twiſted twigs of birch; a ſtick 
about a yard long put under the horſe's tail, and tied with twigs 
for a crupper: the ſaddle is a pad made of coarſe ſacking, tied 
with twiſted birch twigs, or hair ropes. 


As we proceeded, the country became extremely romantic, 
rugged mountains of granite preſenting themſelves in every di- 
rection, whoſe red ſides were laid bare by the conſtant torrents 
rolling down them, all the ſoil having been waſhed away into the 
plains: this is the caſe with many of the mountains in this coun- 
try; and in proceſs of time they will conſiſt entirely of naked 
rocks. The mountains of Morven, which in the days of Fingal 
and Offian were covered with ſoil and wood, are now in a great 
meaſure denuded of both *. 


AFTER 


In this neighbourhood, in the manor of Badenoch, were very extenſive Seal. 
lings or grazings, to which the inhabitants uſed to remove in the beginning of the 
ſummer with their wives and children, and the whole of their cattle, in a truly patri- 
archal ſtyle. It was no uncommon thing to meet whole families going with the chil- 
dren in baſkets or creels on each fide of the horſe, or often a child in one creel, and 
a ſtone in the other, to keep up the equilibrium: here, in temporary turf huts, they 
lived with their herds and flocks, and during the fine ſeaſon made butter and cheeſe. 
Such dairy houſes are common in moſt mountainous countries: Mr. Pennant deſcribes 
ſimilar ones in Glen-Tilt and Jura; they are by no. means uncommon in Wales, 
where they are called Haſedtai, or Summer-houſes ; thoſe on the Swifs Alps were 

* called 


FALL OF FOYER'S, 


Ar rz having travelled a few miles among theſe mountains, 
we- croſled the river, or, as it is called, the water of Foyers, and 
rode by its ſide through a valley as romantic as could be con- 
eeived. The banks of the river, as well as the ſides of the 
mountains, were covered with weeping birch ; here and there 
the mountains preſented their naked fronts, from which huge 
fragments of rock have been hurled down to the bottom. After 
emerging from this valley, at the diſtance of about thirteen miles: 
from Fort- Auguſtus, we again came in fight of Lochneſs, and: 
entering an avenue of weeping birch-trees, we foon came to two- 
rude pillars, on the wall on our left hand, from whence we had 
a bird's-eye view of the furious cataract called the fall of Foyers. 
Fhis view of it is extremely ſtriking, but as we withed to con- 
template this celebrated fall to more advantage, we continued 
our ride through the wood of weeping birch, to the half-way 
houſe, called the General's Hut, fituated on the banks of Loch- 
neſs, nearly about the midway, and commanding a delightful 
view up the lake. | 3, 


called Sennes, When the graſs in theſe ſheallings in Badenoch became ſcarce, they 
returned to their principal farms, where it had grown during their abſence; here they 
remained, while they had ſufficiency of paſturage, and then in the ſame manner went 
back to their ſheallings, obſerving this ambulatory courſe during the ſeaſons of vege- 
tation, When their ſmall crops were ripe, all bands deſcended. from the hills, and 
continued on the farms till the ſame was cut and ſtacked, when they often returned . 
w their ſheallings, and remained till driven from thence by ſnow, - 


2K >: Stat. Account of Boleſkine and Abertar.. 
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THE UPPER FAL 


„we General Wap was ſuperintending the military roads, 
be had a ſmall houſe built here, which was afterwards. uſed as an 
inn: the preſent public houſe is ſituated very near the place, and 
is ſtill called the General's Hut. Having left our horſes here, 
we were conducted by our landlord to the falls. 


F "We firſt viſited the upper fall, which is above. a vile a 4 
half from the houſe, and near half a mile above the fall Which 
we had ſeen from the road. Here the river Foyers being con · 


Lined « on each ſide by ſteep rocks, precipitates itſelf with great 


ate velocity, forming a very fine cataract. A little below the fall 
b an areh has been thrown by the proprietor, F raſer of Foyers, 


from which the fall is ſeen ;. but, in order to obtain a proper view 


of it, we, with ſome difficulty, ſcrambled down the ſteep banks 

;7 : - to the rocks below, from whence we beheld this romantic ſcene 
in perfection. The bridge and rocks formed a fine frame, or 
' foreground, behind which, at the diſtance of perhaps twenty 


yards, appeared the firſt part of the fall; the ſecond, and moſt 


important break, was a few * nearer, and the loweſt almoſt 


under the arch. 


4 '. = 
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Ou guide was preſent when very accurate meaſurements 
were taken of theſe falls; the following aa ew ate therefore 


n down from hs information: 


* From the arch of the bridge tothe furface of of the- 


©. water, ones port ofthe — -* bn 
* of the u * * 2 5 ez£A 2 - | 72 70 feet. 
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Publurmud Je, 1800, by (adell & Davies, Strand 


Tux bridge was built about twelve years ago, before which 
time the only paſſage over this torrent was a rude alpine bridge, 
conſiſting of ſome ſticks thrown over the rocks, and covered with 
turf, It was croſſed by the peaſantry on foot, but muſt certainly 
have turned giddy the ſteadieſt head unaccuſtomed to ſuch 
ſcenes. About three years before the preſent bridge was built, 
a neighbouring farmer, on his way home from Inverneſs, had 
called at the General's Hut, to ſhelter himſelf from the incle- 


mency of the ſtorm, and drive out the invading cold by te- 


inforcing the garriſon in the ſtomach. Here he met with ſome 
old acquaintance, with whom he converſed of former times, 
without obſerving the frequency of the circulating glaſs. The 
ſnow continued to fall in thick flakes, and they were fitting by a 
comfortable fire : at laſt, when the fumes of whiſky had taken 
poſſeſſion of his brain, and raiſed his ſpirits to no ordinary pitch, 
he determined to go home. When he came to this place, 
having been accuſtomed to croſs the rude bridge on foot, he 
habitually took this road, and forced his horſe over it. Next morn- 
ing he had ſome faint recollection of the circumſtance, though 
the ſeeming impoſſibility of the thing made him ſuſpect that it 
was a dream; but as the ground was covered with ſnow it was 
very eaſy to convince himſelf: he accordingly went, and when 
he perceived the tracks of his horſe's feet over the bridge, he was 
ſo much terrified at the danger he had ofcaped, that be fell * 
aud died ſhortly afterwards. | Ts 11 25: 
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of Foyers. 


THE LOWER FALL 


In our way to the lower fall, our guide ſhowed us a cave of 


conſiderable ſize, near the river, where the freebooters uſed to 


ſhelter themſelves in turbulent times. There was a way of 
1 towards the water, ſhould n main TY be diſcovered. 


On next t/ object was the lower fall; ; * * we came to the 
pillars before mentioned, we left the road, and went down the 
fide of the hill. The deſcent to the point of view is * 
byt we were Nr repaid for our trouble. 


"ts following e are put down from the Adem 
tion of our guide: 
From the top of the rocks, where the ſmall 
figures are repreſented, to the ſurface of the 
| water - » - =» - + 4 +. - + « 470 feet. 
_ Height of the fall in one continued ſtream - 207 feet. 
From the place where the water appears as if 
burſting through the rock, to the beginning 
of the uninterrupted fall - - - W 5 feet. 
So that the height of the fall may properly be 
called - - - - - + - 35; 212 feet. 


Dow this precipice the river ruſhes with a noiſe like thun- 
der into the abyſs below, forming an unbroken ſtream as white 


as ſnow : from the violent agitation . ariſes a ſpray which en- 


velops the ſpeQator, and ſpreads to a conſiderable diſtance. 
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Publuched January 1” 1400, by Cadell k Davies, Sound. 
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Tux following beautiful deſcription of this Fall was written 
with a pencil by Burns, as he was ſtanding by it: 

Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 

the roaring Foyers pours his moſſy floods; 

"till full he daſhes on the rocky mounds, 

where, thro' a ſhapeleſs breach, his ſtream reſounds. 

As high in air the burſting torrents flow, 

as deep recoiling ſurges foam below, 

prone down the rock the whitening ſheet deſcends, 1 
and viewleſs Echo's ear aftoniſh'd rends. 
Dim ſeen, thro' riſing miſts and ceaſeleſs ſhow'rs, 

the hoary cavern wide-ſurrounding lowers; 

{till thro' the gap the ſtruggling river toils, 

and (till below the horrid cauldron boils. 


Tunis is undoubtedly one of the higheſt falls in the world, and 
the quantity of water is ſufficient to give it conſequence, The 
ſcene is awful and grand, and I ſuppoſe that any perſon who has 
once beheld it will readily agree, that it is worth while to travel 
from Fort-William to this place merely to ſee this fall. Though 
an immence body of water falls down the celebrated caſcade of 
Niagara, yet its height is not much more than half the height of 
this, being only 140 feet “. | 


Ox the ſides of the glen the elegant Alchimilla alpina grows 
in abundance, 


* Morſe's American Geography. 5 
| AVING 
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LOCHEINESS: 


Haix fatisfied our curioſity reſpecting theſe celebrated 
falls, we returned to the General's Hut ; here we found our land- 
lord and guide, who had left us while Mr. Watts was making his 
ſketch, acting the part of an oſtler; and after he had done the 
needful to our horſes, he went into the houſe and commenced 
cook, When we firſt arrived here, we found him working in 
his garden, ſo that he had almoſt as many occupations as Mr. 
Elwes' huntſman: we were not, however, diſpoſed to call him 
an idle dog, While our dinner was preparing, we ſauntered 
about the banks of Loch- Neis. This lake is twenty-two miles 
in length, and from one to two and a half in breadth ; the depth 
in the middle is from 60 to 135 fathoms. It ſometimes riſes 
from eight to ten feet perpendicular aboye low-water mark, from 
continued rains or melting ſnow. It is ſo deep even at the ſides, 
excepting at the points of Torr and Foyers, that a ſhip of the line 
might ſail within her length of the ſhore, from end to end, on 
either fide, The high hills by which it is inoloſed on the north 
and ſouth, preſeut, to a perſon failing up the lake, a pleaſant 
view of wood, paſture, rivers and rivulets, broken ſteeps, and 
irregular precipices. This large body of water is plentifully 
ſtocked with fiſh ; trouts of three or four pounds weight are fre- 


quently taken out of it; and ſalmon often paſs the Cruives in 
the river Neſs, when the water is high. 


Tux water of this lake is eſteemed ſo ſalubrious, uhat people 
frequently come or ſend thirty miles for it, though it certainly 


poſſeſſes no mineral impregnation, but is extremely ſoft and pure. 
It 


"FI ITS REMARKABLE "AGITATION. 


It never freezes' in the ſevereſt winters: this fact, which is well Neverfreezenz | 


aſcertained, was doubted by Dr. Johnſon, though it is nothing 
different from what takes. place in all lakes that are large and 
deep. The reaſon why it never freezes is its great depth, though 
the above-mentioned author, who was a better philologiſt than 
natural philoſopher, aſſerts that this circumſtance can have little 
ſhare in its exemption. It will not, however, require any in- 
tricate inveſtigation to explain the reaſon why deep lakes are 
more difficult to freeze than ſhallow collections of water, even 
of much greater extent. The cold air in winter, which paſſes 
over the ſurface of the water, robs it of its heat, and condenſes it ; 
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in conſequence of its ſpecific gravity being increaſed, it falls 


down to the bottom of the lake, and its place is ſupplied by the 
warmer and more rarefied water riſing frown below; this change 
of place will go on, till the whole of the water arrive nearly at 
the freezing point, before it can poſſibly freeze; and where lakes 
are very deep, the winter ſeaſon is not ſufficient to produce this 
effect. The water, when taken out of the lake, freezes very 
eaſily, as might be expected from its purity. | 


Tais lake is often violently agitated by winds, which ſweep 
with impetuoſity from the weſt to eaſt; the current of air being 
confined and increafed in its paſſage through the great glen ; this 
frequently cauſes very large waves, which break violently againſt 


the rugged banks : but like fome other large lakes, its waters 


have ſometimes been greatly agitatgd when there were no ex- 


traordinary 


* 
— —— — —_ — — 


SURPRIZING EFFECT oN THE LAKE. 


traordinary currents in the atmoſphere that could ruffle its 
ſurface. 4 | 


Tur water of this lake was affected in a very ſurpriſing man- 
ner on the firſt of November 1755, the time at which the great 
earthquake was felt at Liſbon, and at the ſame time that Loch- 
lomond was ſo violently agitated, as was formerly mentioned, 
The water roſe rapidly, and flowed up the lake from eaſt to weſt 
with amazing impetuoſity, the waves being carried more than 
two hundred yards up the river Oich, breaking on its banks near 
three feet above the level of the river ; it continued ebbing and 
flowing for the ſpace of an hour : at the end of which time, a 
wave much larger than the reſt came up the river, broke on the 
north fide, and overflowed the bank to the extent of thirty feet, 
A boat near the General's Hut loaden with bruſhwood, was thrice 
driven aſhore, and twice carried back again; the laſt time, the 
rudder was broken, the wood forced out, and the boat filled with 
water and left on ſhore. Not the ſmalleſt agitation was felt on 
land “. 


ILAXAINðG the General's Hut, we proceeded along the romantic 

banks of the lake, through an avenue of birch trees; which, 
with the different views of the lake. that conſtantly preſented 
themſelves, rendered the ride delightful. About a quarter of 
a mile beyond the inn,, is the burial place where the church for- 


| -* Pennant. 
merly 


CASTLE URQUHART. / 


merly ſtood, but which has been removed a little above Foyers, 
for the greater convenience of the inhabitants. | 


ON the oppoſite fide of Loch- neſs, we ſaw the ruins of Caſtle 
| Urquhart on a ſteep promontory projecting into the lake, a plea- 


{ant and romantic ſituation, commanding a fine view of this ex- 


panſe of water from one end to the other. This venerable rem- 


nant of antiquity was once a place of great ſtrength and conſider- 
able fize. The lake waſhes the eaſt wall, and the other three 


ſides were fortified with ſtrong ramparts, a ditch, and a draw- 


bridge; within the walls were buildings and accommodations. for 
five or ſix hundred men *. This caſtle was a royal fort, and was 
granted by James IV. in 1509, with the eſtate and lordſhip of 
Urquhart, to the laird of Grant, in whoſe family they ſtill con- 
tinue. For ſome time before this grant was made, the lairds of 
Grant poſſeſſed the caſtle and lands of Urquhart as chamberlains 
of the crown. Abercromby, the hiſtorian, obſerves, that king 
Edward I. of England reduced this fort in 1303, and inhumanly 
put to the ſword Alexander Bois and his garriſon, who. had 
bravely defended it. According to the ſame author, Robert 
Lauder, governor of this caſtle, maintained it in 1334 againſt 
the Engliſh, then in the cauſe of Edward Baliol. 


Tux rocks from the general's hut for a mile or two along the 
road, are of the pudding-ſtone kind, like thoſe of Oban, but the 


pebbles are in general ſmaller, and the cement appears to be a 
kind-of lava of a reddith hue. 


* Stat, Account of Urquhart and Glen- moriſton. 
Vor. I. Uu 
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330 NAVIGATION PROPOSED FROM 


- On leaving the beautiful avenue of birch, we entered one of 
hazel, which continued ſome miles, and which, as Dr. Johnſon 
obſerves, reminded us very ſtrongly of an Englith lane: on theſe 
trees were great quantities of nuts. Near the end of the lake, 
we paſſed on our right the church and village of Dores; here 
the lake empties itſelf by the river Neſs, which runs into the ſea 
near Inverneſs. 


Fron Fort- William we had been travelling all the way, in 

the great glen which divides Scotland into two parts, and which, 

as the reader muſt have obſerved, is nearly filled with lakes. This 

great opening is called Glen-more,. or the great glen; ſometimes. 
Glenn-more-na-/ialabin, or the great glen of Caledonia. It will 

be ſcarcely neceſſary to point out the public advantages which, 

Propoſed would ariſe from opening a communication by water between 


Navigation 


. ans the Murray Firth at Inverneſs, and the branch of the weſtern 
Inverneſs, ocean which comes up to Fort-William. This ſeems nearly 
completed by nature: for the diſtance taken in a ſtraight line is 
little more than fifty miles; and of this, the navigable lakes 
Loch-Neſs, Loch-Oich, and Loch-Lochy, make up near forty.. 


The whole length of this line is thus ſtated by Mr. Knox: 


; MILES, MILES. = 
Loch-Lochy, - 10 River Lochy, - - 7 
G Ge, > 'S 
— Neſs, - - 22 — Neſs, - - 8 
tee en, r 
36 22 


FORT- WILLIAM TO INVYVERN ES. 


So that thirty- ſix miles are navigable on a grand ſcale, twenty 
miles confiſt of rivers which might be rendered navigable by 
means of cuts, and two miles of land. The expence of a caval 
in theſe twenty-two miles, ſeventy feet wide, and ten deep, he 
eſtimates at 164, O.; no great ſum when compared with the 
advantages whinh, would reſult from it. It would not perhaps 
pay private adventurers at firſt, but might be undertaken by go- 
vernment, and would be productive of great national benefit. 


I SHALL take the liberty to point out ſome of the moſt obvious 
advantages of ſuch a communication, partly from Knox's View 
of the Britiſh Empire, partly from communications on that ſub- 


ject in Sir John Sinclair's Statiſtical Account, and partly from 
the ideas that occurred to myſelf, 


Tus length of navigation faved in a voyage 

from Inverneſs to the ſound of Mull, | 

would be above 200 miles. 
Ditto from Buchanneſs to ditto - - 127 miles. 
Ditto to veſſels keeping the outſide of the 

Orkneys, at ſeaſons when the Pentland 

Firth cannot be navigated + «- 187 miles. 

1. 


Vess21.s of nine fect water might paſs with the greateſt ſecu · 


Tity from Inverneſs to Fort-William in three days; and ſmall | 


craft much ſooner. The voyage by the Pentland Firth is upon 


-an average two weeks, and ſometimes two months, N 
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Wax this line of navigation opened to the great weſtern 
ſiſheries, and to the Hebrides, a new ſpecies of traffic and com- 
mercial intercourſe would immediately ariſe; markets of recipro- 
cal benefit would enliven both ſhores, and give employment to 
all thoſe who prefer uſeful induſtry to indigenge and idleneſs, of 
whom there are many thouſands in this remote diſtrict. 


Nox is it the highlands only that require the aid of a commu- 
nication between the two ſeas. Due eaſt from Inverneſs, the 
Murray Firth waſhes a coaſt of 105 miles to Buchanneſs, the 
caſtern extremity of Aberdeenſhire. 


Tus climate along the banks of the Murray Firth is ſoft, and 
the ſoil excellent, as appears from the exports of grain to Glaſ- 
gow and the Hebrides. This country alſo abounds in iron and 
lead: the fea is bountiful in white fiſh and falmon, particularly 
the latter. Beſides the maritime diſtricts on the Murray Firth, 
there are ſundry extenſive vallies which penetrate far back into 
the country, winding beautifully amidſt lofty mountains, to 


whoſe heathy appearance the verdant plains form an agreeable 
contraſt, 


Bur theſe ſhores and vallies, though thus abounding with. 
people diſpoſed for induſtry, and though amply ſupplied in the 
produce of land and water, labour under a natural misfortune. 
A ridge of hills called the Grampian mountains, forms an almoſt 
impaſſable chain from Aberdeen to Loch-Lomond. This chain, 


nearly 


FORT- WILLIAM TO INVERNESS; 


nearly eroſſing the kingdom from ſea to ſea, cuts off the northern 
counties from all inland communication with the ſouth and weſt 
during winter; nor do the narrow ſteep paſſes admit of the con- 
veyance af goods even in ſummer. 


ALL mercantile intercourſe with the weſt and ſouth-weſt 
parts of the kingdom muſt be. therefore carried on by the long, 
the tedious, and very hazardous navigation by the Pentland Firth; 
and all veſſels paſſing to and from the herring and white fiſheries 
to the Hebrides, muſt alſo hazard the ſame navigation; though 
in winter, the ſeaſon of the large herrings, and the moſt proper 
time for curing, even this paſſage is almoſt impracticable. 


Tu ſame inconvenience attends the inhabitants of the weſt 
kighlands, in procuring from the eaſt coaſt thoſe ſupplies of 
grain and meal, which their native mountains do not afford in- 
ſufficient plenty for half the inhabitants, and which Ireland has 
ſometimes denied, and may in future deny them. 


ALL ſhips from Ireland and the weſt coaft of England, bound: 
for the eaſt coaſt, for Holland, or the Baltic, could perform their 
voyage in at leaſt a third leſs time than now, and with much 


greater ſafety. In like manner all the Weſt-India and American 


traders from the eaſt of Scotland, and the north-eaſt coaſt of 
England, could avoid the circuitous and dangerous navigation by 
the Pentland Firth, and in time of war could rendezvous at In- 
verneſs or Fort-William, protected by ſtrong forts, and harbours 


that 
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that may be juſtly reckoned among the ſafeſt and moſt capations 
in the kingdom.” Beſides, a frigate or two ſtationed in the Murs 
ray Firth, between Petcrhead and Fort-George, together with 
one or two between the ſound of Mull and the coaſt of Ireland; 
would afford greater protection to our trade in thoſe quarters, 
than mariy times the number at preſent, when the navigation by 


the north about is ſo extenſive and ſcattered; A variety of other 


circumſtances might be mentioned to thow the utility of this 
navigation, which ſooner or later will, it is to be hoped, be 
opened. It is a work which nature has evidently intended and 
almoſt completed, and would certainly be the moſt important 
object for commercial enterprize that ever was undertaken by 
Great Britain. | 


From the failure of crops which frequently happen through 
a long continuance of cold and wet weather, the inhabitants of 
this neighbourhood have ſometimes been reduced to the greateſt 
diſtreſs: this, however, fance the introduction of potatoes has 
not happened, and was this communication by water opened, 
and proper markets eſtabliſhed at Fort-Auguſtus aud Fort- 
William, it could ſcarcely occur. 


Is the year 1783, a ſcarcity of this kind was prevented by 
government, and the benevolent exertions of mercantile geutle- 
men at Inverneſs. Oatmeal had riſen to an enormous-price, but 
was by importation reduced nearly to the average ſtandard. Near 


THE HIGHLANDERS. 


the end of the laſt century, the ſituation of this country was very 
different; the people were left to their own exertions. One 
crop having failed through the inclemency of the ſeaſon, they 
had no reſource for ſeed, but the damaged grain of their own 
growth. This occafioned the failure of a ſecond and a third: 
erop. During this ſcarcity, it is well known that ſeveral fami- 


Inverneſs, ſubſiſted for two years on the herbs they could collect 
in ſummer, and gathered the ſced of the wild muſtard, with 
which their fields abounded ; this was ground into meal, and 
afforded them a ſcanty ſubſiſtence in winter; but the third crop 
failing, they could ſubſiſt no longer. They accordingly deſerted 
their habitations in a body, and coming down to the plain be- 


low, ſet up a lamentable cry; having wept till they had no longer 


power, they embraced each other, and diſperſed in anguith and 
bitterneſs of heart, moſt of them to meet no more; each going 
where chance, or the hope of charity, conducted their ſteps; ſome: 
to ſerve, and more to beg their bread; the wife ſeparating from 
her huſband, and. the mother from her children * 


Tnar ſimilar ſcenes of diſtreſs have been witneſſed ſince that 
time, appears from Mr. Knox. A gentleman who formerly re- 
\ fided in the highlands informed this philanthropic traveller, that 
during a ſcarcity, ſuch as has been deſcribed, a poor farmer from 
a diſtant part of the country appeared at his gate with three 


* See Stat, Account of Kirkhills | | 
| "Ha ſmall 


lies inhabiting a place called Clunes, in the neighbourhood of 
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ſmall horſes, imploring three bolls of meal to ſave his family and 
ſome of his neighbours, Who having exhauſted their ſtock, had 
collected three guineas to purchaſe grain or meal. The gentle- 
man had a few bolls left, but his own neighbours being in the 
fame ſituation with this man, he could afford him no relief, 
but adviſed him to proceed to Inverneſs, where grain in ſcarce 


ſeaſons is imported by the merchants. The man went away 


greatly dejected: his horſes were reduced to ſkeletons, and very 
unfit for the journey home under a load. In a few days this 
poor, man appeared again, and informed him that neither grain 
nor meal could be had at Inverneſs, or elſewhere in that country ; 
and that his family and neighbours were, by that time, looking 


out for his return with the means of their preſervation. This 


account of the ſcarcity at Inverneſs, rendered the ſituation of the 
gentleman more embarraſſing than before; his own people 
having a prior claim to his attention. He therefore refuſed the 
relief which muſt have been given at the expence of others in 

the ſame ſituation. | 


Tux poor man liſtened with impatience, and watery eyes, to 
the dreadful ſentence; repreſented in very moving terms, the 
feelings and ſituation of his family and neighbours, ſhould he re- 
turn empty- handed. Give me, ſaid he, © one boll, and you 
ſhall have the price of three bolls ; here, Sir, are the three 
guineas, I muſt not go back without meal, otherwiſe we muſt all 


 periſh—there is no remedy elſewhere.” Unable to reſiſt the 


fimple but genuine eloquence of the poor man, the gentleman 
| ordered 


LE 
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ordered "him. a boll of meal, with which, and bis money, he 
defired he would depart to his family, which he 19 wy in 
1 of joy and e e . 


Tura is vegetable common in Britain, that grows in ver7 
great abundance among the heaths and woods of the highlands, 
which formerly was much eſteemed, and is ſtill reſorted to oc- 
caſionally by the inhabitants; I mean the Orobus tmberoſus, or 


| heath-peafling, It has purple papilinacevus flowers, ſucceeded 


by a pod containing about twelve dark coloured ſeeds, reſembling 
ſmall ſhot T. The roots of this plant when boiled are very 
ſavory and nutritious 3 and when dried and ground into powder, 
they may be made into bread. A great quantity of this plant 
grows among the woods of Glenmore, and thethighlanders fre- 
quently chew the roots like tobacco, aſſerting, that a ſmall quan« 
tity of them prevents the uneaſy ſenſation of hunger, ſo that 
they generally provide themſelves with them in thei: hunting 


and fiſhing expeditions. They can likewiſe MAES an Intoxi- 
cating liquor from it. 


F; 


Arrzi we had left Lochneſs, and emerged from the woods 
of hazel and birch, the whole face of the country appeared 
changed. The ragged mountains, among which we had travel- 
led ſo long, dwindled into gentle elevations, and we took leave, 


* Knox's View of the Britiſh Empire, vol. ii. p. 443- 
Vor. I. X x 75 at 


River Neſa. 
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at leaſt for a conſiderable time,, of the charming lake ſcenery 
which had continually enchanted us with new views almoſt every 
ſtage fince we left Dumbarton. Qur preſent road was very good, 
leading through ſome very extenſive fir plantations, belonging to 
Fraſer of Bonham. From the top of a ſmall hill we ſaw Inver- 
neſs, the capital of the highlands, to great advantage. Before 
we reached this town, we joined the river Neſs “*, which runs 
out of the north-eaſt corner of the lake; this fine river is orna- 
mented by ſome beautiful tufted iſles before it reaches Inverneſs. 
It runs along ſlowly and majeſtically, and during the whole of its 
courſe, Which is about eight miles, the fall is ſcarcely ten 


feet. A great deal of juniper / Juniperus communis grows by 


the fide of the road, between the General's Hut and Inverneſs, 
and indeed matty of the neighbouring hills are almoſt covered 
with it: a ſhip load of the berries. uſed annually. to be ſent. from, 
hence to Holland. 4® 


* This river PL! with ſalmon, trout, and * -a the falmon fiſhing be- 
gins on the 3oth of November, and ends the 18th of September. The Berwick 
Fiſhing Company have fiſbed this river upwards of forty years. The quantity of 
falmon caught in it amounts annually, on an average, to 300 or 350 barrels, an amaz - 


ing quantity to be caught in a river of ſo ſhort a courſe, (See Stat, Account of; 
Lnvernefſs.) 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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